‘ind  ( 
comics, 
'ncnt  f, 

opf 

t’omics; 


iiction 
>*■*'  IVeKs 
entertain- 

e  field  is 
proven 


COMICS  ONU 

'Vcenies  „ 

Till,  ^'veeney  &  Son 

PANr.  I"'ttleJoe 

^  at  Or  i\jfaq  tlji- 

SURVEYS'^ 


"LOVE  is  my 
responsibility, 

TOO!" 


“RIGHT  in  the  middle  of  ^  / 

H  war,”  a  publisher  tells  us, 

“when  I  am  trying  to  unkink  Europe’s  biggest  liar 
contest,  I  get  a  mess  of  mail  kicking  about  my 
current  serial.  I  don’t  blame  the  ladies,  because  I 
didn’t  take  to  it  either.  But  I  was  told  it  would  go 
great  on  Elm  Street. 

“If  ‘love  and  adventure’  is  my  responsibility,  too. 
I’m  going  to  get  the  best  and  quit  trying  to  outguess 
I  the  experts.” 

'  He  signed  a  contract  for  BLUE  1  IBBON  FICTION 
• — daily  and  Sunday  serials  and  weekly  short 
stories.  We  know  his  readers  will  like  it  because 
our  fiction  buyer  has  had  two  decades  of  successful 
experience,  buying  new  fijtion  in  the  magazine 
market — fiction  by  the  best  paid,  most  popular 
writers  of  Europe  and  America. 

! 

[Among  the  BLUE  RIBBON  FICTION 
authors  whose  stories  are  in  the  shop  are: 


Kathleen  Norris 
Margaret  Weymouth  Jaekson 
Leonard  H.  Nason 
Francis  Wallace 
Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 
Margery  Sharp 


Mazo  de  la  Roche 
C.  S.  Forester 
Luke  Short 
Martha  Ostenso 
Thyra  Samter  Winslow 
Sigrid  Undset 


SYNOPSES  are  now  ready  on 
some  of  these  new  serials: 

Frederick  R.  Bechdolt 

.  .  .  Hot  Gold 

Courtney  Ryley  Cooper’s 
last  story' 

k  ...  Action  in  Diamonds 

^  Alice  Duer  Miller 

^  i  ...  ril  Never  Marry 

^  Olga  L.  Rosmanith 

\  ...  A  Debt  Is  Paid 

/  Alice  Campbell 

.  .  .  No  Light  Came  On 

y  Vi  illiam  MacLeod  Raine 

\  ...  Justice  Deferred 

I  William  C.  White 

f  ...  The  Imperfect  Diplomat 

^  Rupert  Hughes 

.  .  .  His  Fabulous  Fortune 
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CANTON 


—World’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Electric  Furnace  Steel 


^rowinp  br^Mer 


ELECTRIC 

FURNACES 

Double  the  num¬ 
ber  in  operation 
one  year  ago,  are 
producing  in  Can¬ 
ton  annually  .  .  . 


More  Than  1,100,000  TONS 


OF  THE  HIGHEST 
GRADE  ALLOY  STEEL 


Republic  Steel  Corp.,  world’s  leading  producer  of  electric 
furnace  steel,  has  added  six  50-ton  units  since  Jan.  1,  is  build¬ 
ing  two  more  of  the  same  capacity,  boosting  its  annual  output 
to  727,000  tons  a  year. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  second  largest  producer,  has 
added  three  furnaces,  boosting  its  annual  output  to  360,000  tons 
a  year. 

The  output  of  these  two  Canton  plants  now  surpasses  the 
combined  production  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Enjoying  first  call  from  manufacturers  in  peace  time 
operations,  this  finest  of  all  steel  now  has  first  call  in  the 
present  drive  to  build  the  nation’s  defenses. 

At  present  the  bulk  of  this  vast  production  is  going  into 
Uncle  Sam’s  growing  defense  machine — into  airplanes,  motors, 
trucks,  armored  cars,  heavy  and  light  tanks,  amphibian  trac¬ 
tors  and  guns  for  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 
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A  Brush-Moore  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  By 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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ATLANTA 
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i  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


A.  H.  Kirchhofer  Mark  Ethridge  J.  E.  Chappell  Norman  Chandler  George  Booth  Victor  Ridder 


John  Cowles  Roy  Roberts 


Resentment  Expressed  at  Tone 
Of  FCC  Radio  Questionnaire 


the  newspaper  group  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  radio  industry  of  the 
future.  Adequate  defense  is  the  only 
possible  way  to  prevent  a  most  unjust, 
unwarranted  and  unwise  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  bias  against  our  industry 
and  our  profession  is  obvious  and 
pronounced.” 


f 


PROMINENT  newspaper  executives, 
some  of  them  owners  or  oj>erators 
of  radio  stations  and  others  having  no 
radio  connections,  this  week  expressed 
their  resentment  at  the  nature  and 
tone  of  the  questionnaire  sent  last 
week  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  all  U.S.  radio  stations. 
The  questionnaire,  described  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  for  July  5,  put  espe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  relations  between 
radio  stations  and  newspapers  within 
their  broadcast  territory — a  fact  which 
led  several  newspaper  executives  to 
believe  that  the  Commission  was  more 
intent  upon  investigating  all  news¬ 
paper  practices  than  those  dealing 
with  newspapers  using  the  ether 
waves. 

ANPA  to  Appear  at  Hearing 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  will  be  represented  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Conunission, 
now  scheduled  for  July  23,  by  Elisha 
Hanson,  its  general  counsel,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  M.  Dear,  ANPA 
president,  “every  effort  will  be  made 
to  protect  all  engaged  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  from  discriminatory  action.”  The 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee,  headed 
by  Harold  Hough,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  is  also  gathering  data  from 
newspaper-owned  stations,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Commission’s  hearings. 

Statements  made  to  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  by  newspaper  leaders 
included  the  following: 

Walter  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 

“The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  instructed  its  general 
’  counsel  to  appear  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  into  the  subject  of  newspaper- 
owned  broadcast  stations.  This  action 
has  been  taken  because  it  is  apparent 
that  the  inquiry  is  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  disqualifying  anyone  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  from  engaging  in  the  radio 
broadcast  business.  An  order  to  this 
effect  would  clearly  be  discriminatory 
and  illegal.  The  views  of  this  ass  ocia¬ 
tion  will  be  presented  through  coun¬ 
sel.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
protect  all  engaged  in  our  business 
from  such  discriminatory  action.” 

Harold  Hough,  chairman,  News¬ 
paper  Radio  Committee: 

“It  is  now  clear  that  the  FCC  hear¬ 
ings  on  newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
stations  do  not  constitute  a  radio 


hearing  but  a  newspaper  hearing.  If 
newspaper  publishers  are  classified  by 
any  governmental  administrative 
agency  as  a  group  having  lesser  civil 
rights  than  other  American  citizens,  it 


Waite 


Harold  Hough 


is  obvious  that  the  independence  of 
the  press  is  seriously  and  permanently 
prejudiced.  Moreover  the  recent  FCC 
questionnaire  addressed  to  all  broad¬ 
casters  and  interrogating  them  as  to 
the  treatment  that  radio  stations  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  is 
a  radio  commission  inquiry  into  news¬ 
paper  content.  This  constitutes  a 
threat  of  unified  administrative  con¬ 
trol  of  media  of  expression  in  which 
all  newspapermen  have  an  equal  in¬ 
terest.” 

John  W.  Potter,  vice-president.  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  Rock  Island  Argus-Press,  Rock 
Island  Broadcasting  Co.,  Station 
WHBF. 

“We  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  pre- judged  the  issues  against 
newspaper  interests  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
stations.  We  expect  the  Commission 
to  conduct  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry 
into  the  entire  subject.  In  our  field, 
with  four  daily  newspapers  and  two 
radio  stations,  there  certainly  exists 
complete  and  adequate  opportunity 
for  public  expression.” 

John  Cowles,  president,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune: 

“Although  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  Company  has  no 
ownership  interest  in  any  Minnesota 
radio  station  we  believe  that  any  fair- 
minded  national  survey  will  con¬ 
clusively  prove  that  newspaper-owned 
radio  stations  have  on  the  whole  done 
a  much  better  job  of  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  than  have  non-newspaper 
stations.  We  can  see  no  sound  reason 
why  newspapers  should  not  be  al¬ 


lowed  to  engage  in  broadcasting.  The 
affiliation  between  publishing  and 
broadcasting  is  a  natural  one.  Each 
complements,  strengthens  and  im¬ 
proves  the  other  and  so  benefits  the 
public.” 

George  F.  Booth,  president,  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram-Gazette: 

“Nowhere  in  the  files  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  there 
any  evidence  that  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  of  radio  stations  has  proven 
inimical  to  the  public  interest.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  newspaper-radio  operation  has 
resulted  in  better  service  and  a  wider 
dissemination  of  information  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
It  can  reasonably  be  said  that  news¬ 
papers  have  made  radio.  That  the 
FCC  in  its  recent  decisions  denying 
the  right  of  certain  newspapers  to 
operate  radio  stations  has  exceeded 
the  powers  granted  to  it  by  Congress 
can  hardly  be  denied.  It  is  up  to  the 
newspapers  to  defend  tkeir  position  or 
suffer  the  consequences  of  increasingly 
severe  regulatory  practices.” 

Other  Commonts 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editpr, 
Buffalo  Evening  News: 

“I  have  been  working  on  the  FCC 
newspaper  questionnaire.  It  seems 
self-evident  that  it  is  designed  to 
bolster  the  theory  that  newspaper 
ownership  of  a  radio  station  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  public  and  it  is  an 
investigation  of  newspapers  through 
the  competitive  medium  of  radio. 
Certainly  the  Commission  also  should 
be  interested  to  learn  whether  such 
ownership  and  operation  has  been  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Newspaper- 
Radio  Committee’s  questionnaire  also 
is  disappointing  because  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  come  to  grips  with  the  vital 
question,  either.” 

Mark  Ethridge,  general  manager, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times: 

“My  views  on  activity  of  Federal 
Communications  were  set  out  in  my 
St.  Louis  speech.  Personally  I  believe 
the  Commission  is  investigating  news¬ 
papers  and  not  newspaper  operation 
of  radio  stations.” 

J.  E.  Chappexl,  president  and  editor, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age-Herald: 

“Newspaper  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  radio,  particularly  in  respect 
of  future  development  to  replace 
standard  broadcasting,  are  in  the 
gravest  danger.  Only  the  most  alert 
and  vigorous  effort  by  a  united  news¬ 
paper  front  will  be  able  to  preserve 


Norman  Chandler,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  Times: 

“The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  appears  to  be  going  far  be¬ 
yond  its  legitimate  field  in  its  current 
investigation.  We  can  see  no  reason 
for  the  Commission’s  questions  about 
newspapers  and  consider  them  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  Times  does  not  own  a 
radio  station,  but  believes  those  owned 
by  other  newspapers  to  be  operated 
generally  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  a  forced  separation  would  be  a 
backward  step.” 

Nowspaport  Pionecrod 

Roy  Roberts,  managing  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star: 

“The  Star  is  confident  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  who  own  radio 
stations  have  definitely  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  radio  industry. 
They  pioneered  it.  They  spent  their 
money  in  it,  as  a  public  service,  long 
before  there  was  the  slightest  infer¬ 
ence  that  it  would  develop  a  com¬ 
mercial  idea.  Regardless  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editorial  opinion,  this  opinion 
has  not  been  projected  on  the  air. 
Any  discrimination  against  newspaper 
operation  of  radio  stations  would  be  a 
distinct  blow  to  radio.” 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  Ridder  Brothers 
Newspapers: 

“Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  investigation  of  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  of  broadcasting  stations  looks 
like  one  step  towards  the  decision 
that  newspapers  may  not  own  radio 
stations.  The  power  to  decide  who 
shall  not  own  radio  stations  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  limit  the 
ownership  of  these  stations  to  some 
favored  class.  Why  should  newspapers 
be  discriminated  against?  This  raises 
the  question  of  who  should  own  radio 
stations,  if  newspapers  may  not.” 

■ 

ASNE  APPOINTMENTS 

Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspapers,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Wilbur  Forrest,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  as  chairman  of 
the  1942  convention  committee  in  the 
ASNE  Bulletin  this  week.  Other 
ASNE  1941-42  committee  chairmen  ap¬ 
pointed  were:  Banquet,  W.  S.  Gil¬ 
more,  Detroit  News;  membership, 
Basil  Walters,  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal;  memorial,  William  F.  Maag,  Jr., 
Youngstown  Vindicator,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette. 
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Germans  Exclude 


3  Writers  From 


Eight  Countries 


Ban  Further  Reporting 
From  Balkan  Nations  to 
Weller,  Ckillagher.  Woson 


til  the  closing  of  that  bureau  last* 
month,  is  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  John 
Whitaker,  expelled  from  Italy  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  is  now  in  London. 
Despite  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
staff  correspondents  in  Continental 
Europe,  the  Daily  News  plans  to  have 
Leland  Stowe  return  to  Em-ope  later 
this  month. 


HAMU  HEADS  SCHOOL 


From  Lisbon  came  word  this  week 
of  the  expulsion  by  Gestapo  agents 
of  two  American  correspondents  and 
_  a  woman  radio 


announcer,  who 
have  been 
banned  from  fur- 
t  h  e  r  reporting 
or  traveling  in 
any  Balkan 
country  whether 
neutral  or  in¬ 
volved  in  con¬ 
flict.  The  dis¬ 
patch,  filed  by 
George  Weller, 
Chicago  Daily 
George  Welter  News  Balkan 
correspondent  up 
until  the  occupation  of  Greece  by 
the  Germans,  told  how  he,  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
Betty  Wason  of  CBS  were  “escorted” 
from  Athens  to  Berlin,  and  then  put 
out  of  German  territory. 

“The  ban  was  said  to  have  been  in 
effect  since  before  the  German-Rus- 
sian  conflict,”  stated  Weller,  “and  the 
fact  that  even  Gallagher  and  the 
writer  had  just  been  issued  valid 
Bulgarian  visas  and  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  Rumanian  visas  would  not  re¬ 
open  access  to  the  independent  coun¬ 
tries  closed  by  the  German  author¬ 
ities. 


Lincoln,  Neb^  July  7  —  Harold 
Hamil,  formerly  managing  editor, 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  and  now 
with  the  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service  at  New  York  City,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  Journalism  and 
director  of  university  publicity,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  Ihrof.  Gayle  C.  Walker, 
head  of  the  school  of  journalism  for 
several  years,  will  be  relieved  of  the 
directorship  because  of  ill  health,  but 
will  continue  to  teach.  Hamil  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Hastings  college  with 
honors  in  1928. 


Exit  Via  Tarkay  Denied 

“A  renewed  request  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  neutral  Turkey,  which  had 
been  named  as  the  exit  destination 
on  an  original  note  by  the  American 
minister  to  the  German  legation  in 
Athens,  was  once  again  denied  by  the 
foreign  office.  The  single  facility  avail¬ 
able  to  American  newspapermen 
working  in  the  Balkans,  the  spokes¬ 
man  stated,  was  to  leave  Germany, 
Germanophile  and  German-conquered 
coimtries  as  promptly  as  possible  and 
proceed  homeward. 

“This  interview  with  Dr.  Rasche  in 
the  Berlin  Foreign  Office,  courteous 
throughout,  was  the  conclusion  to 
nine  weeks  of  uninterrupted  efforts  on 
the  writer’s  part  to  leave  Greece  in 
a  correct  and  authorized  manner.  In 
the  course  of  repeated  visits  to  Ger¬ 
man  military  and  diplomatic  officials, 
he  was  given  assurances  every  time 
that  he  could  leave,  from  one  day  to 
the  next,  as  soon  as  the  military  sit¬ 
uation  was  clarified.” 


"PRESS  CARDS"  CURBED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7 — Alfred 
Gutzmer,  Evanston,  Ill.,  has  signed  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  stipulation 
to  cease  false  representations  in  the 
sale  of  “press  cards.”  Gutzmer  op¬ 
erates  under  the  names  Allied  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Guild,  Allied  Enterprises,  Al¬ 
lied  Publishing  Co.,  and  P.D.Q.  Press 
at  1727  Lee  St.,  Evanston. 


PLAN  DATE  SCHEDULE 

J.  C.  Allison,  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office  for  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
written  to  representatives  of  17  news¬ 
paper  groups  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  and  Idaho  seeking  to  ar¬ 
range  a  meeting  to  coordinate  the  se¬ 
lection  of  convention  and  conference 
dates  to  avoid  conflict  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  coming  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR, 

July  13-15— Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn,  of  America,  Inc., 
summer  meeting,  Hershey  Hotel, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

July  16  —  Outdoor  Writers 
Assn,  of  America,  summer  con¬ 
vention,  Manteo,  N.  C. 

July  17 — Mid-summer  meet¬ 
ing,  southern  members,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association,  Hotel  Hilton,  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

July  17-18 — Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League,  midsummer 
meeting.  Lake  Lawn  Hotel, 
Delavan,  Wis. 

July  18  —  New  York  Press 
Assn,  and  Nassau  County  Press 
Assn.,  joint  session,  Nassau 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  L.  I. 

July  18-19  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  The 
Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

July  18— South  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  mid-summer  meeting  and 
trip,  Columbia. 

July  23  —  FCC  hearing  on 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
stations. 


Field  Launches 


GOLDEN  AD  MANAGER 

James  R.  Golden,  member  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  for  two  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  manager.  He 
is  a  native  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  has 
worked  on  papers  in  Atlanta,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Golden  succeeded 
Robert  P.  Ellis,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  manager. 


MADISON  CONTRACT 


MOVE  PRESS  BUILDING 

Reconstruction  of  the  Redwood  Em¬ 
pire  Building,  formerly  on  the  Golden 
Gate  Exposition’s  Treasure  Island,  on 
the  California  State  Fair  Grounds  at 
Sacramento  is  now  under  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Fair  Press  Building.  Dedica¬ 
tion  has  been  set  for  Press  Day, 
Aug.  30. 


A  blanket  wage  increase  of  $1  per 
week  for  all  Newspaper  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  of  Madison  is  provided  in  the  new 
contract  made  between  about  90  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  editorial  and  business 
offices  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  the  Capital  Times  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  two  dailies. 


STUDY  No.  37  ISSUED 

The  Nashville  Banner  issue  of  April 
25  is  surveyed  in  Study  No.  37  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  issued  recently  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Federation. 


A/qw5  4ji^lilt^ki5  ojf  ike  U/eek 


Weller  told  how  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents  and  radio  announcer  were 
held  incommunicado  by  the  Vienna 
Gestapo  for  21  hours  before  being 
taken  to  Berlin  for  final  expulsion. 
He  concluded  his  dispatch  with  the 
following  comment: 

Excladed  by  8  Coaatriet 
“Few  of  his  fellow  newspapermen, 
the  writer  may  say  without  false 
modesty,  have  been  kicked  out  of  the 
Reich  itself  in  such  a  magnificent  and 
complicated  fashion  as  he  has  been 
expelled  from  the  lebensraum.  Un¬ 
til  now  the  correspondent  has  been 
able  to  keep  his  professional  record 
completely  free  of  expulsions.  Now 
he  finds  himself  overnight  excluded 
by  Germany  from  no  fewer  than  eight 
countries.  This  must  be  the  jackpot 
of  being  undesirable.” 

At  the  present  time,  David  Nichol, 
Daily  News  Berlin  correspondent  im- 


RADIO-OWNING  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  express  resentment  at  tone  of 
FCC  questionnaire  to  stations.  (Page 
3) 

E.  &  P.  TELLS  story  of  how  BBD&O 
won  large  Navy  recruiting  account 
with  unique  newspaper  tie-in.  (Page 
5) 

JOHN  MALLOY,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  managing  editor,  stresses 
importance  of  local  news.  (Page  7) 
ADVERTISING  agency  men  discuss 
possibilities  of  television.  (Page  8) 
TEN  newspaper  association*  urge  co¬ 
operation  with  wage-  Iiorx  dwision 
in  proposed  job  study.  (Page  9)i 


"Parade/'  Using  yj 
Features  from  PM 


NETWORK  CHANGE 

As  of  August  1,  billings  of  the  Red 
and  Blue  Networks  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  will  no  longer 
be  combined  for  discoimt  purposes, 
NBC  announced  last  week.  This 
latest  step  in  the  division  of  the  two 
networks  involves  seven  advertisers. 


ELECTED  TO  4-A 

Olmsted-Hewitt,  Inc.,  1200  Second 
Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  4-A. 


Tennessean  Ads  Supplement 
Selling  for  5c  in  10  Cities 
...  To  Use  Ads  If  Successful 


Marshall  Field,  owner  of  PM,  thb 
week  launched  a  new  week-end 


wecK  launcnea  a  new  weeK-end  t 
newspaper  supplement.  Parade,  which 
also  will  be  sold  on  newsstands  for  ^ 


STEPHEN  BOLLES  dies  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  (Page  12) 

Departments 

Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  . 10,14 

The  Advertising  Survey .  11 

Photography  .  16 

Promotion  . 18 

Syndicates  .  20 

Editorials  .  22 

Personals  .  23 

Circulation  .  26 

Short  Takes  .  28 

Bright  Ideas  .  28 

Obituaries  .  50 

Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” .  52 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


BEN  DALGIN,  New  York  Times  direc¬ 
tor  of  art  and  reproduction,  analyzes 
ANPA  engraving  exhibit.  (Page  33) 
BERVIN  A.  JOHNSON,  Dayton  Her¬ 
ald- Journal,  describes  method  of 
handling  photo  ^prints  eliminating 
waste  practices.  (Page  36) 

ARTHUR  DULTGEN  foresees  day 


when  dailies  will  be  printed  in  gra¬ 
vure.  (Page  38) 

MECHANICAL  EXPERTS  analyze  off¬ 
set  and  show-through  evils  for  K  & 
P.  (Page  40) 

EXPERT  DEIcLARES  there  is  no  need 
to  skimp  on  engravings  to  save  zinc. 
(Page  43) 


five  cents  a  copy.  The  weekly  pic-  f 
ture  newspaper  is  made  up  largely  ' 
of  non-controversial  material  appear- 
ing  previously  in  PM.  Eventually 
Parade  may  sell  advertising  if  suf-  1 
ficient  circulation  is  obtained,  Editos 
&  Publisher  was  informed.  ^**4^ 

First  issue  of  Parade,  dated  July  •’4*^ 
13,  was  released  Friday,  July  11.  Only 
newspaper  now  using  it  as  a  supple- 
ment  is  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
whose  publisher,  Silliman  Evans,  u  ( 

an  old  friend  of  Charles  G.  Cushing, 
who  represents  Mr.  Field’s  interest  in 
PM.  Fro 

First  Issue  of  150,000 
The  Tennessean  used  as  a  supple-  ^ 
ment  with  its  Sunday  edition  125,000 
of  the  150,000  copies  printed  as  Par-  p, 

ade’s  first  issue.  The  other  25,000  4  0 

were  to  be  sold  on  newsstands  in  10  piio 
cities.  The  Tennessean  is  understood  Yot 

to  have  an  indefinite  contract  to  use 
Parade  as  a  supplement  throughout  I  mei 
the  summer.  The  Tennessean’s  price  jn  j 
is  the  same  with  the  supplement.  gfle 

Parade  will  not  be  sold  on  New  ij 
York  newsstands.  Cities  as  far  west 
as  Detroit  are  being  tested  on  the  first  »  , 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  editor  of  PM,  has 
no  connection  with  Parade,  although  ^ 
several  other  PM  executives  are  of¬ 
ficers  of  Parade  Publication,  Inc.  The 
new  firm  has  offices  405  Lexington  ' 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Field  is  publisher  of  Parade. 

Other  executives  are:  R.  A.  Lasley,  £ 

editor;  William  Baumraucker,  Jr.,  Me 

business  manager;  James  H.  Me-  as) 

Gowan,  production  manager;  Harry  the 

C.  Holden,  subscription  manager,  and  .  pai 
Harry  Feldman,  circulator.  All  are  of 

affiliated  with  PM  except  Mr.  Lasley,  ] 

who  is  president  of  R.  A.  Lasley,  wl 

Inc.,  industrial  engineers,  offices  of  vie 

which  firm  are  being  used  by  Parade,  in] 

Mr.  Lasley  made  a  survey  of  Parade’s  an 

possibilities  for  Mr.  Field  and  then  jol 

was  named  editor.  He  has  had  no  wi 

previous  experience  in  journalism. 

No  Connaction  With  PM  ^ 

It  was  emphasized  by  a  spokesman  P 

for  Mr.  Lasley  that  Parade  has  no  ^ 

connection  with  PM  except  that  some 
of  the  New  York  tabloid’s  facilities  ^ 
and  features  are  used.  The  first 
issue  of  Parade  comprises  roughly  ^ 

about  20%  original  material  and  80%  ^ 

of  stories  and  layouts  that  have  ap- 
peared  in  PM.  ^^  le 

The  first  isjue  has  32  pages,  eight  ^ 
of  which  including  cover,  use  color. 
Parade  is  being  printed  on  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  presses  which  prat 
PM  and  uses  the  same  cold-set  ink  ^ 
process.  PM  features  used  include 
“News  Capsule  of  the  Week,”  an 
adaptation  which  is  Parade’s  only  spot 
news  treatment;  articles  by  Carl  Wall 
on  Germany,  Ernest  Hemingway  on  Y 

China,  and  Tom  O’Reilly,  sports  ci 

writer.  PM’s  Baby,  Lois,  and  its  Aver-  pi 

age  Girl  are  featured  in  large  dis-  ui 

plays  as  Parade’s,  but  these  are  not  re 

intended  as  weeldy  features  as  they  1  la 
are  in  PM’s  Sunday  issue.  ‘•w 

Parade’s  test  issue,  sent  last  week  to  li 

a  large  list  of  prospective  buyers,  b 

boasted  a  staff  of  137  reporters  and 
43  cameramen. 
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How  BBDO  Won  Navy  Account 
With  Unique  Newspaper  Tie-in 

Editors  of  Papers  on  Test  Campaign  Schedule 
Asked  to  Serve  os  or  Appoint  "Navy  Editors" 
To  Assist  in  New  Recruiting  Drive 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  Navy’s  first 
newspaper  recruiting  campaign  got 
under  way  this  week  in  approximate¬ 
ly  1,500  dailies  and  weeklies  in  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  Missouri.  Considerable 
interest  has  been  shown  not  only  in 
the  campaign  itself,  which  is  directly 
connected  with  national  defense,  but 
also  in  how  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  got  the  account  over  the 
competition  of  10  other  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  advertising  agencies. 
From  various  reliable  sources  this  first 
story  behind  the  story  of  the  campaign 
has  been  pieced  together.) 

ALEX  F.  OSBORN,  executive  vice- 

president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  went  to  a  Washington  tele¬ 
phone  and  called  his  office  in  New 
York. 

“The  Navy’s  just  asked  for  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  recruiting  campaign 
in  small  town  newspapers,”  he  said  in 
effect.  “The  deadline  is  June  17.” 

The  morning  of  the  deadline,  one 
week  later  a  BBDO  representative  left 
New  York  for  Washington,  carefully 
guarding  a  huge  leather  case,  the  size 
^of  a  small  steamer  trunk.  Inside  was 
the  agency’s  presentation  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  to  be  delivered  to  the  office  of 
Captain  F.  E.  M.  Whiting  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Navigation,  Washington. 

Called  to  Washington 

Six  days  later,  on  the  following 
Monday,  a  telegram  from  Washington 
asked  agency  representatives  to  appear 
the  following  day  at  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment.  That  was  the  first  inkling 
of  the  important  news  to  come. 

It  was  confirmed  the  following  day 
when  George  F.  Gouge,  another  BBDO 
vice-president,  telephoned  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  BBDO  had  been  appointed 
and  gave  instructions  for  several  rush 
jobs  to  start  the  wheels  turning.  That 
was  on  June  24. 

Exactly  13  days  later,  on  July  7,  the 
initial  1,000-line  ads  in  the  first  cam¬ 
paign  of  its  kind  in  this  country  broke 
in  the  weekly  papers  in  Iowa,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri  that  publish  on  Monday. 
In  dailies  under  50,000,  the  ads  broke 
two  days  later,  July  9. 

In  just  one  month,  BBDO,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  10  other  leading  agencies 
and  in  addition  to  its  regular  assign- 
|piaits,  had  not  only  worked  up  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  presentation  that 
was  good  enough  to  top  all  other  bids, 
but  had  translated  their  proposals  into 
ads  that  were  actually  appearing  in 
newspapers.  Behind  the  feat  was  a 
story  of  organization,  co-operation, 
and  brains. 

Meeting  That  Night 

When  Mr.  Osborn  got  back  to  New 
York  the  same  evening  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  were  asked  to  make  presentations, 
preliminary  meeting  of  BBDO  exec¬ 
utives  and  department  heads  were  al¬ 
ready  organized  and  under  way.  They 
lested  far  into  the  night, 
h  By  the  next  morning  the  broad  out¬ 
line  of  the  proposed  campaign  had 
been  formulated. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  campaign 


By  R.  M.  DOBE 

should  be  undertaken  on  a  scale  that 
would  guarantee  success,  or  it  should 
not  be  done  at  all. 

The  campaign  would,  as  suggested 
by  the  Navy,  rim  in  small  towns,  un¬ 
der  50,000  population,  because  it  was 
from  those  centers  that  the  Navy  has 
received  the  best  type  of  its  recruits. 

Further,  the  proposed  drive  must 


(TRAINING 

that  is  worth 
•  SISOQOo 
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This  is  the  first  ad  in  the  Navy's  recruiting 
campaign  placed  this  week. 

appeal  to  self-interest,  rather  than 
patriotic  duty  alone;  the  ads  must 
tell  a  full,  complete  story  and  each 
single  ad  must  tell  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Navy  service  rather  than 
concentrating  on  one  single  advan¬ 
tage. 

Straight  result-getting  ads  would 
be  used;  no  tricks  would  be  necessary. 
The  art  work  should  depict  the  pleas¬ 
ant  side  of  the  life  of  a  sailor.  Line 
drawings  instead  of  halftones  would 
insure  faithful  reproduction  in  all 
kinds  of  newspapers. 

Next  morning  each  department  head 
had  his  working  orders  and  delegated 
the  individual  jobs  to  the  best  of  his 
own  judgment.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  at  night,  after  hours,  because 
there  were  also  deadlines  for  the 
agency’s  many  other  accounts. 


At  the  agency  offices,  383  Madison 
Avenue,  the  lights  burned  practically 
all  night,  almost  every  night  of  that 
week,  as  they  did  also  in  the  10  other 
agencies  that  slaved  away  at  their 
own  presentations. 

There  was  no  let  up  over  the  week¬ 
end.  Secretaries  and  receptionists, 
right  on  up  to  the  top  executives — the 
60  or  more  of  those  who  helped  with 
the  preparation — canceled  week-end 
plans  and  kept  at  it,  occasionally  rein¬ 
forced  with  cold  drinks  and  hamburg¬ 
ers. 

Finished  At  Midnight 

Then  Monday  came.  Last  minute 
changes  were  made  and  at  about  mid¬ 
night  the  big  book,  so  heavy  that  two 
men  were  required  to  carry  it,  was 
packed  in  the  giant  leather  case.  The 
prospectus  of  a  campaign  whose  out¬ 
come  might  affect  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  U.  S.  was  ready  for  the  judging. 

What  about  this  presentation  that 
topped  the  efforts  of  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  brains  in  the  country?  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  include  the  following 
points: 

The  entire  presentation,  as  thick 
as  three  New  York  telephone  direc¬ 
tories,  is  under  the  two  covers.  The 
presentations  of  several  of  the  other 
agencies  were  said  to  be  in  several 
sections. 

BBDO’s  book  is  imderstood  to  open 
with  a  letter,  summarizing  the  whole 
campaign  plan  in  high  spot  form. 
After  stressing  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  campaign  on  a  scale  that 
would  insure  success,  and  giving  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  number  of  recruits  needed, 
the  letter  pointed  out  that  a  buttress 
of  the  proposed  newspaper  campaign 
would  be  a  program  for  enrolling  the 
whole-hearted  enthusiasm  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  weekly  editors,  the  leaders 
of  public  sentiment  and  action  in  their 
communities. 

Knox  Letter  to  Editors 

The  suggestion  was  then  made  that 
secretary  Knox  send  a  letter  to  the 
editors  of  the  papers  as  the  opening 
gun  in  the  campaign.  Included  in  the 
letter,  almost  identical  to  the  one  actu¬ 
ally  used  in  the  test  campaign,  was 
understood  to  be  the  following: 

“In  every  period  of  national  emer- 


HARRY  NASON  QUITS  AS  N,  Y,  POST  M.  E. 

HARRY  B.  NASON,  JR.,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Post  since  1933, 
resigned  that  post  June  28,  Editor  &  Publisher  has  learned.  Mr.  Nason, 
who  was  well-known  in  Philadelphia  as  a  newspaperman  before  going  to  New 
York  to  supervise  the  Post  when  it  went  tabloid  eight  years  ago,  gave  no  reason 
for  his  resignation.  At  the  Post  it  was  said  Mr.  Nason  had  resigned  “to  take  a 
\  acation  after  many  years  of  hard  work.”  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  by  Ted 
O.  Trackrey,  executive  editor,  that  the  managing  editorship  “will  remain 
vacant.” 

NLRB  SETS  JUNE  20  FOR  N,  Y.  TIMES  ELECTION 

THE  WEEK  of  July  20  was  set  this  week  by  the  Naitonal  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  election  among  editorial  and  news  department  employes  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Employes  will  determine  whether  they  wish  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  CIO,  or  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Writers  Association,  Federal  Local  22,397,  AFL,  or  by  neither.  The 
NLRB  denied  an  ANWA  petition  asking  for  a  delay  in  setting  the  date  for  the 
election,  which  was  ordered  “as  soon  as  possible  within  30  days”  on  June  21 
by  the  NLRB. 


gency  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
press  are  asked  by  the  government  to 
undertake  extensive  special  services 
involving  extra  cost  and  effort.  These 
services  the  American  press  has  al¬ 
ways  rendered  with  patriotic  gener¬ 
osity. 

‘"ITie  Navy,  however,  believes  that 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  press 
are  a  material  of  national  defense  and 
in  no  sense  different  from  other  mate¬ 
rials  purchased.  And  the  policy  of  the 
Navy  will  be  to  deal  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices  of  the  newspapers  on  regu¬ 
lar  business  basis.” 

The  presentation  then  went  on  to 
point  out  that  the  Navy  should  se¬ 
cure  a  vast  amount  of  publicity  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drive’s  patriotic  appeal. 

Every  newspaper  editor  has  been 
asked  to  constitute  himself  or  one  of 
his  associates  as  “navy  editor.”  Young 
boys,  the  presentation  points  out,  will 
go  to  their  local  editor  for  advice 
which  they  might  hesitate  to  request 
from  a  recruiting  officer — if  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  in  the  vicinity. 

Issue  Lapul  Buttons 
“Emblems  of  honor,”  distinctive 
lapel  buttons,  will  be  given  to  every 
applicant  for  Navy  service,  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  accepted.  This  em¬ 
blem  is  shown  in  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  papers 
this  week. 

The  agency  then  contended  that  if 
further  justification  was  needed  for 
the  use  of  dominant  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  national  interest  it 
could  be  foiuid  in  the  experience  of 
England,  where,  according  to  BBDO, 
from  8  to  10%  of  all  advertising  now 
in  British  newspapers  is  government 
advertising. 

The  presentation  pointed  out  that 
the  effort  must  be  more  than  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  It  must  be  a 
“recruiting  crusade,”  with  the  paid 
ads  supplemented  by  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  forms  of  promotion  and  publicity. 
As  reported  last  week  by  EIditor  & 
PuBUSHER,  a  part  of  the  publicity  will 
probably  feature  the  comic  strip  Pop- 
eye,  specially  prepared  for  Navy  re¬ 
cruiting  use  and  mailed  free  to  papers 
on  the  list.  These  strips  will  probably 
measure  500  lines. 

Ads  measuring  1,000  lines  were  pro¬ 
posed  and  adopted  because  BBDO  felt 
they  were  large  enough  to  be  impres¬ 
sive  in  any  paper,  would  fit  the  small¬ 
est  weekly,  and  because  agency  tests 
have  indicated  that  ads  of  these  size 
are  practical  and  effective. 

Once  -  a  -  week  schedules  were 
adopted  to  insure  continuity  for  the 
campaign,  give  it  impact,  and  because 
most  of  the  papers  on  the  schedules 
are  weeklies.  Back  page  position  is 
requested. 

Two  Action  Appeals 

The  ads  make  two  appeals  to  action: 
ask  the  navy  editor  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  for  an  illustrated  free  booklet 
called  “Life  in  the  Navy”;  or  mail  him 
the  coupon. 

Then  follow  in  the  presentation 
book  maps  of  the  48  states  with  the 
cities  and  towns  spotted,  together  with 
a  summary  of  coverage  and  costs  for 
advertising  in  each  state. 

Near  the  end  of  the  presentation, 
the  agency  is  said  to  have  pointed  out 
that  the  one  possible  source  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  criticism  of  the  newspaper 
campaign  would  be  in  the  selection  of 
papers.  For  this  reason  BBDO  strong¬ 
ly  urged  that  the  Navy  use  every 
small  town  newspajier  up  to  towns  of 
50,000  population. 

If  the  campaign  is  successful,  news¬ 
papers  in  other  states  may  be  used. 
For  the  present,  however,  both  the 
agency  and  the  Navy  have  requested 
that  newspapers  outside  of  Iowa,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Missouri  refrain  from  so¬ 
liciting  the  ads. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Pact  Curbing  Publicity 
Signed  in  New  Orleans 

Three  Papers  Agree  on  Extensive  Rules 
Governing  Publication  oi  Commercial 
Promotion  Stories  and  Stunts 


N.  Y.  Vacation  Ruling 
Released  After  Veto 


Following  the  veto  by  Governor 
Lehman  of  the  Washburn  bill  which 
was  expected  to  eliminate  any  uncer¬ 
tainties  about  the  status  of  carriers 
during  vacation  periods,  so  far  as  the 
New  York  Unemployment  Insurance 
Law  is  concerned  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  issued  a  special  bulle¬ 
tin  on  summer  employment  of  car¬ 
riers. 

M.  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapers, 


Auto  Linage  Hits 
New  Low  for  July; 
Local  Ads  Urged 


NEW  ORLEANS  papers  recently  ciency  of  a  business  operation. 

signed  an  agreement  governing  the  14.  Commercial  promotions  featur- 
publication  of  publicity  stories  which  ing  the  Jimior  League,  debutantes  or 
is  designed  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  special  celebrities  and  basing  their  the  association  president,  said  he  had 
news  space  given  to  commercial  an-  sole  claim  to  news  recognition  on  such  withheld  a  letter  received  last  De¬ 
nouncements  in  general  news,  amuse-  feature.  oember  5  from  Miss  Frieda  Miller, 

ments,  automobile  news,  columns,  fi-  Commercial  photographic  con-  u^ustrial  commissioner,  setting  forth 

nancial  news,  real  estate,  society,  spe-  tests,  dancing  competitions  sponsored  interpretations  of  the  law  s  effect 
cial  sections,  sports  news  and  radio,  by  business  houses.  carriers,  because  of  assurances 

The  agreement  was  reached  after  .  i-eh..  far  Fa.hia.  Shawc  would  be  signed.  Miss 

conferences  between  the  managing  ,  •  u  •  Miller,  considering  carriers  as  em- 

G.  Fashion  shows  m  the  sponsormg 


J 

I 


editors,  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  for  the 
Times-Picayune,  Clarke  Salmon  for 
the  Item-Tribune  and  Major  James  E. 
Crown  for  the  States. 

Rules  for  General  News 

For  general  news,  the  following 
rules  were  adopted: 

A.  Meetings  of  company  groups  to 
discuss  plans  for  selling  more  whiskies, 
insurance,  foods,  automobiles  Or  other 
articles  or  services  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  newsworthy  per  se. 

B.  Stories  and  pictures  will  not  be 
used  in  connection  with  meetings  of 
commercial  groups  unless  visitors  of 
unquestionable  national  prominence, 
such  as  a  president,  vice-president, 
executive  vice-president  or  general 
sales  manager  of  a  large  corporation, 
are  in  attendance.  In  such  instances, 
a  one- column  photo  of  the  official  of 
unquestioned  prominence  will  be  \ised. 
When  more  than  one  mem  of  such 
prominence  is  in  attendance,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  two  columns  of  art  may  be 
used. 

C.  Winners  of  beauty  contests,  etc., 
conducted  by  business  concerns  will 
not  be  considered  newsworthy.  This 
prohibition  will  not  apply  to  special 
citywide  events. 

D.  The  foregoing  rule  shall  apply 
also  to  winners  of  essay  and  similar 
competitions  conducted  by  business 
concerns. 

K  Presentations  of  automobile, 
watches,  badges,  etc.,  to  politicians. 


stores  during  business  hours  will  be 
covered  with  not  more  than  four  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  type.  Others  .  .  .  not 
more  than  eight  column  inches. 

H.  It  is  agreed  that  care  must  be 
exercised  in  use  of  news  stories  and 
pictures  concerning  anniversaries  of 
bvisiness  concerns.  No  pictures  will 
be  used  except  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th,  50th,  75th  and  100th  and  so 
forth  anniversaries. 

There  are  special  rules  for  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspaper.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  real  estate  editors  are  not 
allowed  to  use  names  of  salesmen  in 
transactions.  In  sports,  advance  pro¬ 
fessional  wrestling  publicity  shall  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  three  inches 
once  during  the  week  and  a  maximum 
of  three  inches  on  Sunday.  In  boxing, 
the  limit  is  12  inches  once  during  the 
week  and  six  inches  on  Sunday.  The 
respective  sports  departments  are  to 
use  discretion  on  the  amount  of  space 
given  to  such  an  event  after  it  has 
occurred. 

Bowling  news,  carried  daily  by  the 
Item,  was  dropped,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  limit  such  coverage  to  annual  city 
championships,  etc.  Use  of  trade 
names  on  baseball  teams  is  prohibited. 

Strict  regvilations  are  imposed  on 
radio  publicity,  but  these  have  been  in 
effect  some  time. 


ASNE  Memorializes 


ployes,  said  at  that  time:  “It  (the 
exemption)  will  not  apply  to  services 
even  though  part  time  which  are 
performed  during  summer  vacations 
only,  iinless  such  services  constitute  a 
continuation  of  services  which  have 
been  rendered  during  periods  while 
school  is  in  session.” 

“This  means,”  Mr.  Sullivan’s  bville- 
tin  says,  “that  all  carriers  who  intend 
to  continue  attending  regular  day 
school  sessions  in  any  institution  of 
learning  during  the  following  school 
year  are  exempt  during  the  summer 
time  as  well  as  Christinas  and  Easter 
vacation.” 

Miss  Miller’s  letter  added:  “Al¬ 
though  the  New  York  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Law  generally  does  not  dis- 
tin^ish  between  part-time  and  full¬ 
time  employes,  an  amendment  was 
enacted  and  became  effective  on  June 
3,  1939,  which  provided  that  a  person 
under  the  age  of  21  years  who  per¬ 
forms  part-time  service-,  and  who  is 
also  in  regular  attendance  during  the 
day  time  as  a  student  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  is  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  law  beginning  with 
that  date.  Ihis  exemption  was 
amended  by  a  further  amendment, 
effective  April  26,  1940,  to  any  person, 
irrespective  of  age,  who  pierforms 
part-time  services  and  who  is  also 
in  regular  attendance  during  the  day 
time  as  a  student  in  an  institution  of 
learning.” 


Two  Philadelphia 
Veterans  Retire 

Philadelphia,  July  7 — Two  veteran 


baseball  managers,  etc.,  will  not  be  Yost,  Paul  Block 
considered  newsworffiy  per  se.  memorializing  at  the  an- 

iaa  om  rMblicity  nual  convention,  its  members  who 

F.  No  free  publicity  will  be  carried  have  passed  on,  the  American  Society  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
regarding:  of  Newspaper  Editors  currently  is  try-  Public  Ledger  have  retired  under  a 

1.  Cooking  schools,  garden  schools  ing  out  a  plan  whereby  it  passes  reso-  pension  payment  plan.  They  are 
or  similar  promotions  originated  by  or  lutions  immediately,  as  in  the  cases  of  James  L.  Knapp,  84,  who  began  his 
connected  with  business  concerns.  the  late  Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  newspaper  career  in  1872  and  Timothy 

2.  Employment  of  beauty  special-  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  F-  .  McMonigle,  dean  of  this  city’s 

Democrat,  and  Paul  Block,  newspaper 
publisher  and  head  of  Paul  Block  and 
Associates. 

The  Society’s  resolution  on  Mr. 

— - Yost  acknowledged  “the  debt  of  grati-  ,  ,  i,  j  d  jt  -looo 

5.  Pictures  of  interiors  or  exteriors  tude  it  owes  Mr.  Yost  for  making  pos- 
of  stores  and  other  business  establish-  sible  this  Society  and  the  opportunity  mght  editor  of  the 


ists,  et  al. 

3.  Employment  of  new  salesmen  or 
department  managers. 

4.  Departure  or  return  of  groups  of 
buyers,  et  al  from  business  trips. 


police  reporters,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Ledger  since  1911. 

A  native  of  Wialden,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Knapp  has  held  several  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  on  the  old  Public 


which  it  affords  its  members  to  meet 
together  in  study  and  discussion  of 
their  common  problems,”  while  Mr. 
Block  was  lauded  “for  his  courage  and 
enterprise  as  an  editor  and  for  the 


ments,  except  in  those  cases  where 
developments  might  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  real  estate  activity. 

6.  Luncheons  or  dinners  of  sales 
promotion  groups. 

7.  Entertainment  of  prominent  per¬ 
sons  by  stores. 

8.  Pictures  of  merchandise — except 
to  show  definite  trend  for  style,  etc. 

9.  Pictures  of  new  members  of  store 
chains — real  estate  excepted. 

10.  Pictures  of  managers  of  units  in 

chains  havkig  more  than  one  unit  in 
New  Orleans.  ■ 

11.  Santa  Claus  promotion — ^papers  CARTOON  IN  COLORS 


Baltimore  Sun. 

He  was  on  the  financial  staff  of  the 
Public  Ledger  in  1934  and  when  the 
historic  paper  was  merged  with  the 
Inquirer,  resulting  in  a  temporary 
retirement.  In  1936  he  went  to  the 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  July  9 — July  automotive 
advertising  will  hit  a  new  low — ^with 
two  plants  already  closed  for  change¬ 
over  and  every  single  plant  for  the 
first  week  in  July  showing  a  drop  in 
production.  All  good  things  come  to 
an  end  and  the  1941  production  after 
July  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Hudson  and  Nash  have  already 
wound  up  their  1941  production  and 
are  closed  down  for  changeover. 

The  first  automobile  company  to 
turn  over  a  plant  to  the  government 
work  is  Chevrolet.  At  the  end  of  the 
current  model  year  (within  two 
weeks)  the  Chevrolet  assembly  and 
Fisher  Body  plants  in  Buffalo  and  the 
engine  plant  in  Tonawanda  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  building  of  airplane 
engines.  During  1940  these  plants 
accounted  for  77,000  units.  Chevro¬ 
let’s  capacity  will  be  taken  up  in  other 
plants  because  of  this  defense  work. 
Chevrolet  is  also  stepping  up  its  army 
truck  production. 

Idea  for  Local  Linage 
Chevrolet  was  the  largest  selling  car 
during  the  year  just  drawing  to  a 
close — Chevrolet  was  also  the  largest 
newspaper  advertiser  among  automo¬ 
bile  accounts.  Chevrolet  h^  a  sub¬ 
stantial  newspaper  schedule  in  July. 

One  of  the  best  sources  for  news¬ 
paper  linage  today  is  local,  and 
here  is  a  tip.  In  the  July  issue  of 
Reader’s  Digest  there  appears  an 
article  on  dishonest  garage  men.  The 
article  says  that  three  out  of  every  five 
tunes  the  American  motorist  stops  his 
car  for  repairs  or  advice  at  a  strange 
garage,  he’s  going  to  be  gypped. 

While  the  article  is  a  serious  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  service  end  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business,  its  a  good  thing. 

Now  is  the  time  for  honest  estab¬ 
lished  dealers  to  be  sold  newspaper 
linage  to  prove  their  honesty  and 
ability.  Something  like  the  Digest’s 
214  million  readers  will  need  to  be 
resold  and  the  only  thing  that  I  know 
to  do  right  now  is  for  local  salesmen 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  Digest,  look  for 
honest  automobile  service  men,  let 
them  read  the  article  and  then  let  them 
buy  an  ad  to  tell  their  story. 

The  Contunercial  Investment  Trust, 
Inc.,  started  its  first  regular  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  five  years  with  an 
introductory  drive  in  about  20 
markets,  in  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia.  Lord  and  Thomas 
is  the  agency. 

The  series  offers  “protective  financ¬ 
ing  through  your  dealer” — including 
emergency  repair  service,  towing  and 
road  service,  “insurance  that  really 
covers  your  car,”  “personal  accident 
insurance  for  yourself.”  Bail  bond 
certificate  up  to  $5,000  in  case  of  traffic 
accident  or  violation,  is  also  offered. 


JC 


vigor  and  conviction  which  he  brought  Evening  Ledger  as  a  city  room  recep- 


to  his  advocacy  of  the  political  causes 
and  candidates  he  favored.” 

William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Society’s 
Memorial  Committee,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 


will  carry  one  general  story  and  men¬ 
tion  no  names  of  firms  sponsoring. 

12.  Robots  and  trick  automobiles 
disguised  as  locomotives,  etc. 

13.  Installation  of  new  equipment 
designed  solely  to  increase  the  effi- 


A  four-column  political  cartoon  fea- 


tionist,  just  to  recapture  the  news¬ 
paper  atmosphere. 

Mr.  McMonigle’s  name  is  a  legend 
among  Philadelphia  police  rej)orters. 
He  knew  his  police  districts  so  thor¬ 
oughly  and  had  so  many  friends 
among  house  sergeants,  patrolmen  and 
detectives  that  it  was  difficult  for  the 
opposition  papers  to  put  anything 
over  on  him.  He  went  to  the  Public 


OXYDOL  CAMPAIGN 

Procter  &  Gamble,  through  Blackett- 
Sample -Hummert,  Inc.,  is  using  250 
newspapers  this  month  for  a  campaign 
on  C^ydol.  The  account  is  handled 
through  the  agency’s  Chicago  office. 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  has  also 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Cheeri  Oats,  a  General  Foods 
product. 


turing  Old  Glory  in  colors  as  the  Ledger  in  1911  and  later  transferred 
Aurora  Borealis  over  Iceland,  was  the  to  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Ledger, 
hi^-spot  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  which  w»  foimded  in  1914.  Previ- 
editorial  page  July  9.  It  was  drawn  ously,  he  had  served  for  many  years 
by  Tom  Little,  staff  cartoonist.  on  the  Evening  Telegraph. 


TEBBEL  MERCURY  M.  E. 

John  Tebbel,  news  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  Sunday 
roto  section,  resigned  July  8  to  become  , 
managing  editor  of  the  American  Mer-  '*? 
cury,  effective  July  21.  Tebbel  was  I 
formerly  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Newsweek. 


for  JULY 


19  4  1 


M  m  am  « «  v  V  •  •  ■  V  reflected  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hearst.” 

John  Malloy  Is  Believer  in  the 

"  surveys  on  Hearst  newspapers  have 

•  1  f  T  1  revealed  that  the  most  popular  col- 

Importance  ol  Local  Mews 

pointing  out  the  “Chief”  is  still  the 

Chicago  Herold-Americon  Managing  '°BeTng“  °p“S'  “eTSKSman. 

_  _  T>  1  1  TN*  i  r  T  1  trained  as  a  reporter  on  the  old  Chi- 

Edltor  Stresses  Balanced  Diet  Ot  Local,  cago  Herald  &  Examiner  in  the  “Wild 

Twenties,’’  and  having  had  consider- 

Notional  and  International  News  ^^le  experience  with  Hearst  newspa- 

pers,  in  Boston,  Mr.  Malloy  takes  his 
job  in  stride  with  apparently  no  set 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  formula  to  guide  him. 

Hat  Flair  for  Showmanship 

JOHN  A.  MALLOY,  energetic  man-  was  a  rarity  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  go  to  order  to  fully  understend.  There  is  u- Je^neve!”teLn^t^e  to'^reduce'^h^to 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald-  college.  High  school  graduates  were  something  about  the  written  word  j.j  „ u  remarked  “Newsnaners 
American,  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  that  can’t  be  duplicated.  In  most  1,0,70  U,-7,r,o,-  Koifnoo 

cling  to  the  idea  that  local  news  is  stiU  he  said.  “Today,  nearly  all  young  cases,  I  have  found  radio  to  be  an 


Chicago  Herold-Americon  Managing 
Editor  Stresses  Balanced  Diet  of  Local, 
National  and  International  News 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


an  important  ingredient  that  goes  into  people  graduate  from  high  school,  and  actual  stimulant  to  newspaper  read-  _  ,  ^  aa  to  how 

a  modern  newspaper,  large  or  small,  the  colleges  are  filled  with  poor  boys,”  ing.  Incidentally,  although  we  have  ,  make  a  new^naner  because 

despite  the  topsy-turvy  world  situa-  he  added.  lost  the  flash  on  the  winner  of  a  _ _  . 


and  a  lively  tempo  to  be  successful. 


-Widespread  eduea.Ion  i„.o  .he  «e.d  championship  figH  a.  Jar  as  eniras  are  J^Xrp^uShrdl.'m^fth.TeS 
of  so-called  higher  learning  has  broad-  concerned,  we  have  foimd  the  next  ^  ^  „ 

day  often  brmgs  an  added  gam  m  cir-  „  j  j  %.  u  a  au  l 

culation  on  the  strength  of  pictures  of  .  *  f  ^  those  who 

tb0  fi&ht  **  know  niin  best  connde  tbst  Jsek  ^dsl* 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  added  d^n  smart  news- 

responsibility  of  editors  today  in  pre-  he  has  a  flair  for  showman- 


despite  the  topsy-turvy  world  situa-  he  added. 

tion,  with  all  its  grim  realities  relating  “Widespread  education  into  the  field 
to  war  and  national  defense.  pf  so-called  higher  learning  has  broad- 

As  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 

Hearst  newspaper,  Jack  Malloy,  who  - 

began  newspaper  work  in  Chicago  and 
later  won  the  respect  of  Boston  edi¬ 
tors,  is  credited  as  being  the  spark 
plug  which  has  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  reviving  the  merged  Herald- 
American.  When  he  went  to  Chicago 
in  May,  1939,  the  Hearst  papers  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  guild 
strike.  Late  in  August  of  that  year, 
the  morning  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  merged  with  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  of  which  he  was 
then  managing  editor.  Since  then, 
the  Herald-American  has  had  a  re¬ 
juvenation  that  today  is  reflected  in 
circulation  gains  and  added  advertis¬ 
ing  linage. 

Strassas  Local  News 

Discussing  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  danger  of  editors  becoming  so 
concerned  over  war  news  that  they 
neglect  to  keep  a  balanced  diet  of 
lo^,  national  and  international  news 
before  their  readers,  Mr.  Malloy 
stated: 

“One  of  the  faults  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  is  they  are  inclined  to  think  the 
world  rests  on  their  shoulders.  So 
many  editors  aim  to  make  their  front  John  A.  Malloy 

pages  look  important  that  they  often 

wind  up  by  making  them  look  dull,  pned  the  interest  of  our  readers,”  he 


senting  news  and  editorial  comment 
under  our  present  national  emergency, 
Mr.  Malloy  warned  editors  to  watch 


ship.”  In  fact,  he  has  a  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  show  business,  both  among 
stage  and  movie  actors.  He  is  also 


out  for  propaganda  from  both  sides  acqu^nted  with  theatrical  pro- 

This  knowledge  stood  nun 


on  the  war  question.  The  problem,  n  •  u  j  xi  i_  i_  j 

he  said,  is  to  “try  to  glimpse  the  truth 

and  print  it.”  “We  are  against  ‘foreign  ®  P  f  entertainment 

entanglements,’  but  we  are  not  color- 

ing  our  news,  or  suppressing  news  Further  testimonial  to  Jack  Malloy  s 
from  the  interventionists  or  the  ad-  showmanship  was  the  recent  “I  Aiu 


ministration,”  declared  Mr.  Malloy.  American  Day  celebr^on  which 
“We  are  constantly  mindful  of  Mr.  ftracted  more  than  l25,(^  specta- 
Hearst’s  instruction, ‘Make  an  Ameri-  'This  event 

can  paper  for  Americans’.”  sponsored  by  the  Herald-^eri- 

.  .  ....  ... .  ...  oan  and  was  staged  tmder  Mr.  Malloy  s 

Lauds  Tha  Chiaf"  - - 


Aitova  avACtivc  ciit  j  v  .1  -r-r  s  1  a  • 

can  paper  for  Americans’.”  sponsored  by  the  Herald-^eri- 

„  can  and  was  staged  tmder  Mr.  Malloy  s 

Lauds  Tha  Chiaf  active  direction.  Two  other  promo- 

Since  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  tions  originated  by  him  were  the 
is  impossible  to  discuss  Hearst  policy  All-Star  basketball  game,  featuring  a 
without  mentioning  “the  Chief,”  Mr.  contest  between  a  college  all-star 
Malloy  took  occasion  to  de-bunk  some  quintet  and  the  professional  cham- 
of  the  idle  rumors  about  William  Ran-  pions  of  basketball,  and  the  Mother’s 
dolph  Hearst’s  dictatorial  powers  over  Day  trek  to  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  of 
his  editors  on  purely  local  matters.  mothers,  sweethearts  and  sisters  of 
“Mr.  Hearst  believes  that  the  men  Illinois  soldiers  now  stationed  with 
locally  on  the  job  are  the  best  judges  the  33rd  Division  at  Camp  Forrest. 


of  the  fitness  of  men  for  public  office,’’ 
he  said.  “He  may  have  his  own  ideas 


Cub  in  Chieaqa 

Jack  Malloy  began  newspaper  work 


pages  look  important  that  they  often  about  a  piece  of  imtional  legislation  ^  Chicago  Daily  News. 

wind  up  by  making  them  look  dull,  pned  the  interest  of  our  readers,”  he  /le  may  be  decidedly  opposed  to  a  fjp  joined  the  Herald  &  Examiner  in 

Foreign  datelines— no  matter  what  the  continued.  “They  are  smarter  and  they  Particular  measure  advocated  by  some  1930  as  a  reporter  under  the  late 
material— seem  to  intrigue  the  average  demand  a  keener  treatment  o*  P}^hlic  official,  but  Mr.  Hear^  wants  Frank  Carson  and  Walter  Howey, 

editor  and  he  forgets  what  is  happen-  news,  with  proper  interpretat'Ou.  We  P^^rs  to  judge  such  an  official  on  famed  managing  editor  whose  exploits 

ing  in  his  own  backyard.  There  is  a  must  get  away  from  the  hackneyed  j  ^  record.  In  other  words,  we  were  featur^  in  the  play,  “The  Front 

lot  of  provincialism  in  all  of  us.  We  writing  of  a  generation  ago.  Perhaps  attack  him  just  because  he  is  Page.”  Working  with  Malloy  in  those 

.  ’  '  6  6.  B  f  opposed  to  Mr.  Hearst  s  thinking.  ’  •  .  — 


like  to  read  about  the  unusual  hap  .......  ..o.........  ■  . -  .  .  _ _ _ _  _  _ 

penings  down  the  street.”  have  come  to  the  front  in  recent  ,  Malloy  remarked  the  public  is  was  an  aggressive  morning  paper  im- 

Mr.  Malloy  warned  against  the  years.  The  same  applies  to  news  pic-  beginning  to  And  out  that  Mr.  Hearst  der  the  generalship  of  Frank  Carson, 
tendency  of  editors  to  unreasonably  tures.  ’The  reading  public  today  is  dis-  ^  ^  creator  of  so-called  “muscle  journal- 

play  down  local  news  of  real  interest  criminating  and  demands  the  best  pro-  ‘^oun  ry.  vents  are  proving  that  ism,  ’  was  Charlie  McArthur,  play- 


this  is  why  certain  national  magazines 
have  come  to  the  front  in  recent 


days  when  the  Herald  &  Examiner 


to  the  public.  He  remarked  that  duct  we  can  produce.’’ 

sprightly  local  news  is  often  a  wel-  Mr.  Malloy  told  Editor  &  Publisher 


communists  have  fellow  travelers  in  wright.  Malloy  succeeded  McArthur 
rnany  places  of  powerful  position  in  on  the  rewrite  battery  when  the  latter 


«  u.ic.i  <.  wc-  mr.  Mauoy  loia  ILDITOR  &  publisher  .u:  nation  and  thev  are  annarentlv  -I  - - , - - 

«.n,«l  antUote  to  doprossing  war  he  i,  not  especially  worried  .l»ut  IS’l^^n  X,  ^  ^r  natS^  SSwrigM'S’se^Sio  wrhef"'  ‘ 
news.  An  editor,  he  said,  must  keep  radio  in  the  realm  of  news  dissemina-  fgnse  efforts  ”  he  asserted  “Peoole  ana  scenario  writer, 

his  balance  these  days  and  not  only  tion.  Granting  that  radio  has  ended  ah<>iit  eommimism  Malloy  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  fast 

give  the  public  a  comprehensive  re-  “extras”  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  ^j.  radicals  in  this  country  and  de-  “gutty”  period  in  Chi- 


Malloy  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  fast 
tempo  of  that  “gutty”  period  in  Chi- 


port  on  world  events,  but  also  keep  he  asserted  “that’s  a  good  thing.”  He  ii„hti.d  in  eallinff  Mr  H«.arsf  a  ‘rad'  journalism,  covering  the  Leopold- 

readers  informed  about  what  is  go-  termed  the  sale  of  extras  as  “puff  cir-  bfiter,’  are  discovering  ^  Mr.  VLt  ^oeb  trial,  the  “Black  Sox”  scandal 


ing  on  at  home.  This  requires 
“proper  perspective”  at  all  times. 


culation.”  Today,  he  said,  newspaper  was  right  all  along.” 


circulations  are  more  stabilized  and 


The  trend  of  modern  news  writing  greater  than  ever  before,  indicating  ence^M  *  a^  H^st'*^*itor  ^Mr  M^lov  Herald  &  Examiner  and,  in  1929, 
is  definitely  toward  greater  objectiv-  that  radio  has  not  seriously  injured  told  Editor  &  Publisher:’  ^  ^  York  American. 

ity  and  a  more  interpretive  style,  said  newspapers  from  the  standpoint  of  “j  have  never  received  an  order  Later  he  was  temporarily  sent  to 

Mr.  Malloy  in  commenting  upon  “the  reader  interest.  fmm  Mr.  Hearst  that  T  ro.ddn’t  havo  “sit  in”  as  city  editor  of  the  Boston 


and  the  numerous  Chicago  gang  wars 
of  the  ’20’s.  He  became  city  editor  of 


LEASED  NEWS  WIRES  REMAIN  TAX  EXEMPT 


newspaper  of  tomorrow.  He  believes  “Americans  are  trained  to  read  in  printed  on  page  one  and  it  would  have 
editors  will  continue  to  place  greater 

stress  on  pictures  and  a  terser  treat-  ■  - 

™Wg'’L"r.iibeg„g„ii,yoin»ni„g  tEASED  NEWS  WIRES  REMAIN  TAX  EXEMPT 

^ead  of  the  reader,”  he  explained.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  9 — Although  some  confusion  exists  on  the  point. 
Because  a  fact  registered  with  m,  the  Treasury  Department  states  officially  that  there  is  no  intention  to  re- 
we  forgot  that  it  may  not  m  quickly  move  the  tax-exemption  feature  applied  to  leased  wires  for  news  transmission 

J^Kne!Sl?or^tte?  writing  Mws-  Revenue  Act  of  1939.  This  statement  was  made  by  Roy  Blough, 

Ko  Treasury’s  director  of  tax  research,  after  an  indicated  revision  had  been 

tiv^and  ohii.rtiv«.  in  our  writini^  referred  to  him  by  Secretary  Morgenthau  for  clarification.  At  a  press  con- 


went  to  the  New  York  American. 

iwspapers  irom  Uie  standpoint  ot  “j  have  never  received  an  order  ^  Later  he  was  temporarily  sent  to 
ader  interest.  from  Mr.  Hearst  that  I  couldn’t  have  *  city  editor  of  the  Boston 

“Americans  are  trained  to  read  in  printed  on  page  one  and  it  would  have  American.  He  stayed  8^  years,  be¬ 
coming  managing  editor  of  the  Ameri- 


crying  need  for  better  writing  in  news¬ 
papers.  We  must  be  more  inteipre- 
tive  and  objective  in  our  writing.” 


Mr.  Malloy  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Morgenthau  questioned  regarding  the  proposed  revision  de- 


the  educational  level  of  this  country 
has  been  rising  constantly  during  the 


past  20  years.  A  generation  ago,  it  clarification. 


dared  he  could  not  see  “why  a  service  that  the  newspapers  have  should  be 
exempted  from  a  special  tax,”  but  referred  the  question  to  Mr.  Blough  for 


can  and  the  Sunday  Advertiser.  He 
turned  the  American  into  a  tabloid  and 
merged  the  operations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Record  as  daily  tabloids 
and  the  stendard-size  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser  serving  as  editor  of  the  trio,  cov¬ 
ering  the  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  fields.  After  a  brief  pieriod  with 
the  Hearst  general  management,  he 
was  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  in  May, 
1939,  becoming  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald-American,  following  the  mer¬ 
ger  late  in  August  of  that  year. 
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Agency  Men  Discuss 
Television  Problems 


For  Ruthrauii  &  Ryan  They  Directed 
First  Commercial  Show  Sponsored 
By  Lever  Bros.  .  .  .  Cost  About  $150 


practical  television  programs  will  be 
motion  picture  films  which  have  been 
carefully  prepared  without  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  split  second  timing,  the  con¬ 
finements  of  the  primitive  television 
studios,  or  the  high  costs  of  original 
production. 


Guild  Asks  Mirror 
To  Discharge  Two 

Invoking  the  “guild-shop” 


the  "guiia-snop  ■  provi¬ 
sion  of  its  new  contract  with  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  CIO,  last  week 


They  agree  further  that  the  spon^r  steps  to  discharge  two  editorial 


JOHN  BATES,  one  of  the  young  vet¬ 
erans  of  radio,  grabbed  his  hat  and 
beckoned  to  his  secretary. 

“Bring  that  ‘Question  Bee’  script 
and  some  copy  paper,”  he  said.  “We’re 
heading  for  Radio  City.” 

They  left  his  office  at  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  where  he  is  one  of  the  radio 
production  men,  and  hurried  over  to 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  tele¬ 
vision  studio. 

Three  television  machines  were 
crowded  in  the  small  room  and  there 
was  plenty  of  other  intricate  apparatus 
cluttering  up  the  studio. 

With  the  eye  of  an  expert  Bates 
studied  the  dimensions  of  the  room, 
the  positions  of  the  cameras  and  the 
overhanging  microphones.  Then  he 
puzzled  with  the  radio  script,  called 
to  his  secretary,  and  began  to  dictate. 

No  one  thought  about  it  at  the  time 
but  as  he  sat  there  revising  copy,  he 
was  making  history.  Tlie  final  script 
for  the  first  commercial  television 
show  was  being  bom. 

Bates’  problem  was  to  take  that 
script  and  fit  it  to  the  limitations  of 
the  television  studio.  He  had  to  keep 
the  contestants  in  the  Lever  Bros, 
quiz  show  bunched  together  lest  they 
get  out  of  range  of  the  cameras.  He 
had  to  revise  stage  instructions  so  that 
the  proper  contestant  would  always 
be  before  the  right  camera  at  just  the 
exact  time.  And  he  had  a  million 
otoer  problems  too  technical  for  men¬ 
tion  in  this  piece. 

But  Bates,  an  old  summer  theater 
producer  and  college  little  theater 
man,  knows  his  up-and-down  stages 
and  an  NBC  television  expert  helped 
him  adapt  this  knowledge  to  this  new 
dimension  in  broadcasting.  Late  that 
afternoon  the  final  script  had  been  re¬ 
vised,  okayed,  and  sent  to  the  mimeo¬ 
graphing  machine  back  at  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan. 

Next  day  Bates,  C.  Lawton  Camp¬ 
bell,  head  of  the  radio  department, 
and  Herschel  Williams,  head  of  day¬ 
time  radio,  talked  over  final  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  show  which  was  to  go  on 
that  night.  Williams,  a  New  Orleans 
man  educated  at  Yale,  had  been  in¬ 
terested  in  television  since  its  inven¬ 
tion  and  he  had  the  tough  job  of  per¬ 
suading  the  sponsor.  Lever  Bros.,  that 
it  was  worthwhile  to  spend  $150  on  a 
fifteen  minute  program  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  limited  to  roughly  three 
thousand  people  around  New  York 
He  had  sold  them  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  was  no  better  time 
than  now  to  get  a  look  at  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  this  new  kind 
of  magic  and  he  plugged  away  until 
the  sponsors  agreed.  At  the  end  he 
was  aided  with  the  news  that  Lever 
Bros.’  greatest  rival,  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble,  had  already  signed  for  a  similar 
period  on  television’s  first  commercial 
night. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  radio 
actors  who  were  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration  got  Aeir  first  glance 
at  the  scripts  which  they  had  to  mem¬ 
orize  before  9  p.m. 

When  the  show  went  on  that  eve¬ 
ning,  Bates,  as  production  director, 
was  the  only  outsider  allowed  on  the 
cramped  sets.  At  one  end  of  the 
studio  Tom  Dewey,  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid, 
and  other  celebrities  were  already  on 
the  air  with  an  appeal  for  USO  fimds. 
Bates,  and  his  men  and  actors,  as  well 
as  the  participants  in  the  question 


bee,  had  to  tip-toe  on  to  the  sets  and 
complete  last  minute  alterations  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  show  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

They  did  their  job  well  and  when 
the  control  room  finally  signaled  that 
they  were  on  the  air,  and  the  big  lamp 
lights  turned  on  and  began  to  bake 
the  participants,  the  show  started 
without  a  hitch.  It  went  along 
smoothly.  The  actors,  with  the  lights 
glaring  into  their  eyes,  could  not  see 
the  cameras.  But  from  the  control 
room  the  operators  could  signal  the 
camera  men  when  to  dolly  their  cam¬ 
eras  closer  to  the  quiz  folk;  when  to 
switch  from  the  contestants  to  the  an- 
noimcer,  when  to  televise  the  can  of 
Spry  the  announcer  held  in  his  hand. 

It  was  over  in  15  minutes,  without 
mishap.  This  was  a  one-time  experi¬ 
ment,  no  further  commercial  pro¬ 
grams  are  now  definitely  scheduled 
by  the  sponsor.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
discuss  television’s  prospects  with  the 
agency  men  who  put  on  the  first 
show. 

Both  Bates,  Williams,  and  others  in 
the  RuthrauR  &  Ryan  radio  depart¬ 
ment  were  highly  satisfied  with  the 
television  commercials.  They  say  that 
the  announcer  packed  a  terrific  wal¬ 
lop  when  he  turned  to  the  audience, 
held  up  a  can  of  Spry  and  said,  “This 
is  Spry,”  and  then  went  on  to  explain 
and  demonstrate  its  advantages. 

Williams  says  it  is  too  early  to 
prophesy  when  television  will  be 
commercially  practical.  It  is  pretty 
generally  agre^  that  it  is  impractical 
now.  The  cost,  ridiculously  low  at  first 
glance,  is  yet  prohibitively  high  if  one 
considers  the  small  audience  that  the 
program  reaches.  Many  of  the  sets 
now  on  the  market  or  already  in 
homes  must  be  changed  to  meet  the 
new  specifications  of  the  FCC. 

The  defense  program  hurdle  also 
stands  in  the  way  of  production  sched¬ 
ules  although  there  is  a  current  rumor 
that  the  OPM  is  giving  the  green 
light  to  television  because  it  is  sup¬ 
posedly  used  in  spotting  enemy  planes 
in  Elngland. 

The  high  cost  of  technical  help  is 
also  a  problem  which  Williams  be¬ 
lieves  must  be  taken  in  consideration 
in  evaluating  television’s  immediate 
future.  There  were  seven  participants 
in  the  Spry  television  show  last  week 
and  twice  as  many  technicians.  The 
.  technicians  want  to  work  on  eight- 
hour  shifts  and  if  this  is  done  it  will 
be  difficult  to  arrange  so  that  the  shift 
that  takes  part  in  the  rehearsal  will 
be  the  same  one  that  finally  goes  on 
the  air. 

Williams’  solution  for  this  is  that  the 
technicians  will  have  to  work  on  12- 
hour  shifts  as  in  Hollywood  and  get 
paid  accordingly. 

It’s  problems  like  these,  and  others 
much  more  technical,  that  lead  both 
Williams  and  Bates  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  most 


who  sows  up  the  newsreels  for  tele¬ 
vising  will  have  a  real  prize.  To  date 
television  has  been  most  effective  in 
reporting  sporting  and  special  events 
— shows  which  provide  their  own  casts 
and  scenery. 

Bates,  discussing  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  noticed  while  directing  the 
first  television  show,  said  that  actors 
looked  abnormally  fat  when  televised. 
He  noted  that  some  of  them,  used  to 
radio,  made  the  understandable  error 
of  forgetting  when  they  ad  libbed  that 
the  audience  could  see  exactly  what 
they  were  doing.  Voice  reproduction, 
in  his  opinion,  is  not  as  realistic  by 
television  as  by  radio,  but  with  the 
eye  to  hold  the  interest,  the  difference 
is  unnoticeable  to  the  layman. 


UTAH-IDAHO  AP  MEET 

OcDEN,  Utah,  July  7 — William  S. 
Cady,  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Tribune,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Utah-Idaho 
Associated  Press  editors  at  Ogden, 
July  5.  He  succeeds  Frank  Francis, 
associate  editor,  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner.  W.  E.  Lowell,  Salt  Lake 
City  AP  bureau  chief,  was  renamed 
secretary.  A.  L.  Glasman,  publisher, 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  was  host 
to  the  newsmen.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  June,  1942,  at  Sun  Val¬ 
ley,  Idaho. 


TO  HONOR  NEWSMAN 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
approved  the  naming  of  the  first 
State-owned  airport  at  Bedford  as  a 
memorial  to  Laurence  Q.  Hanscom, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette  State  House  correspondent 
and  former  Boston  Globe  man,  who 
was  killed  early  this  year  in  a  plane 
crash  at  Saugus  while  preparing  to 
lay  aside  his  newspaper  work  and  be¬ 
come  a  training  pilot  for  the  Canadian 
Royal  Air  Force.  Hanscom  was  the 
organizer  of  the  first  civilian  air  force 
in  Massachusetts. 


Mirror  employes  who  resigned  from 
the  guild  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  employes  are  George  Buchanan, 
rewrite  man,  employed  intermittently 
for  15  years,  and  Lolita  Figman,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  art  director,  10  years  on 
the  paper. 

The  Mirror-guild  contract  says  em¬ 
ployes  “who  are  now,  or  who  may  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  guild,”  must  re¬ 
main  members  in  good  standing  dur¬ 
ing  the  agreement. 

Both  Buchanan  and  Miss  Figman, 
however,  resigned  in  writing  from  the 
guild  last  year,  and  so  informed  the 
Mirror  management,  they  told  Editor 
&  PuBLiSHfx.  They  both  now  are 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Writers  Union,  AFL. 

They  have  retained  Edward  C.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  AFL  counsel  in  New  York,  to 
intervene  with  the  management.  Mr. 
McGuire  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
had  communicated  with  the  Mirror 
management  se^^king  further  informa¬ 
tion,  adding  that  if  the  management 
complies  with  the  guild’s  demand  he 
would  seek  to  obtain  an  injunction, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  institute  legal 
action. 

At  the  Mirror,  Charles  B.  McCabe, 
publisher,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  the  Hearst 
management  legal  counsel,  comment¬ 
ing  “It  is  a  legal  issue  subject  entirely 
to  legal  determination.  Management 
has  no  prerogative.” 

Thomas  A.  Brennan,  Hearst  labor 
counsel,  said  he  had  not  yet  received 
a  copy  of  the  AFL  attorney’s  letter  to 
the  Mirror  publisher  and  so  could  not 
comment. 


WOOTON  RE-ELECTED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8 — Paul 
Wooton,  correspondent  for  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper  Edi¬ 
tors.  Also  re-elected  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  Frank  G.  Steinbach, 
Cleveland,  The  Foundry,  western  vice- 
president;  Sidney  D.  Kirkpatrick,  New 
York  City,  Chemical  &  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  eastern  vice-president; 
James  G.  Lyne,  New  York  City,  Rail- 
way  Age,  secretary-treasurer. 


named 
of  the 


GIRVIN  PROMOTED 

Robert  E.  Girvin  has  been 
national  advertising  manager 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Paul  C.  Smith. 
Chronicle  general  manager.  W.  W. 
Ross,  advertising  director,  said  Lynn 
Gamble  had  been  relieved  of  execu¬ 
tive  duties  to  devote  more  extensive 
time  to  certain  coast  sales  activities. 
Girvin  entered  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Chronicle  two 
years  ago  from  the  day  city  editorship. 


ARMY  BELIEVES  "NAMES  MAKE  NEWS" 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C^  July  7 — Home  town  newspapers  of  5,777  trainees  who 
have  completed  13  weeks  of  basic  instruction  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  have 
been  notified  of  their  permanent  assignments,  according  to  notification  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  War  Department.  The  men’s  names  were  assembled  by  bat¬ 
teries,  battalions  and  regiments,  and  the  home  address  filled  in  for  each  man’s 
service  record.  Then  to  that  list  was  added  each  trainee’s  new  assignment. 
Within  a  few  days  all  of  the  newspapers  in  the  communities  from  which  the 
soldiers  had  come  had  notice  of  their  new  stations.  This  project  was  in  line 
with  the  army’s  public  relations  tenet  that  names  make  news. 


Failure  to  Check  Item 
Brings  Court  Verdict 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  8 — Failure  to 
spend  35  cents  on  a  telephone  call  to 
check  an  item  before  it  was  rewritten 
from  another  newspaper  will  cost  Ae 
Plattsburgh  Republican  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  the  sum  of  $2,500  and 
court  exp>enses. 

Jerry  Rushlow,  a  linotype  operator 
formerly .  employed  by  the  Essex 
County  Republican,  is  the  recipient  of 
the  judgment  which  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  af¬ 
firmed  unanimously. 

Three  years  ago  the  defendant  pub¬ 
lisher’s  newspaper  picked  up  an  item 
detailing  the  arrest  and  sentencing  of 
a  Jerry  Rushlow.  Conceding  the  ad- 
ticle  to  be  untrue,  the  defendant  op¬ 
posed  punitive  damages  on  the  ground 
the  editor  had  believed  the  item  to  be 
true  and  a  “correction”  with  apology 
was  printed  the  following  day. 

Holding  the  jury’s  allowance  for 
both  compensatory  and  pimitive  dam¬ 
ages  to  be  not  excessive,  the  Appellate 
Division  noted: 

“The  editor  and  the  manager  of  the 
defendant’s  newspaper  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plaintiff.  He  had 
resided  in  New  York  State  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plattsburgh  for  about  25 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  was,  and  now  is,  a  resident  of 
Burlington,  Vt.  The  latter  city  is 
about  25  miles  across  the  lake  from 
Plattsburgh,  and  the  toll  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  between  the  two  places 
is  35  cents.  Under  the  facts  the  jury 
was  justified  in  finding  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  reckless  and  in  wanton 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff- 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  in¬ 
vestigate  before  so  serious  a  charge 
was  given  publicity.” 
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CARTOON  VIEWS  OF  HITLER  DRIVE  ON  RUSSIA  AND  U.  S.  MOVE  INTO  ICELAND 


Urge  Cooperation 
With  Wage-Hour 
In  Job  Study 

Representatives  of  10  News¬ 
paper  Associations  Hold 
Meeting  In  New  York 

Representatives  of  10  national  and 
regional  newspaper  associations  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  Tuesday  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  cooperation 
of  these  associations  with  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Administrator  in  his  pro¬ 
posed  study  of  job  classifications 
through  a  committee  representing 
these  associations. 

The  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  upon  the 
conditions  that  cooperation  is  given 
only  upon  reservations  by  publishers 
of  all  rights  to  contest  the  application 
of  the  act  and  that  the  associations 
and  publishers  through  this  coopera¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
bound  themselves  in  advance  to  any 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  study. 

Others  Cae  Subscribe 
Other  associations  might  subscribe 
to  the  resolution  and  have  its  name  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  signatory  by  advising 
Cranston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  ANPA,  it  was  stated. 

The  complete  text  of  the  resolution 
and  the  signatory  associations  follows: 

“Whereas,  On  September  27,  1938, 
representatives  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  newspaper  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciations  designated  a  committee  to 
take  up  with  the  officials  of  the  Wage 
;  and  Hour  Division  problems  arising 
i  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
■  in  respect  of  the  newspaper  publish- 
(  ing  business,  including  the  adoption  of 
regulations  and  definitions  required 
by  the  law,  if  the  law  be  held  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  business,  which  said  com¬ 
mittee  did,  and 

“Whereas,  A  request  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  recently  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  that  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  cooperate  with 
it  in  a  study  of  job  classifications  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  business, 
and 

“Whereas,  The  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  disagreed  with  the  contention 
of  the  publishers’  committee  that  the 


newspaper  publishing  business  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  law,  and  inasmuch  as 
suits  dealing  with  the  question  have 
been  decided  adversely  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  First  and 
Fifth  circuits  respectively,  which  de¬ 
cisions  the  Administrator  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  seek  to  have  reviewed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States, 

In  Spirit  of  Earlier  Meeting 

“Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
representatives  of  the  undersigned 
associations,  while  believing  that  no 
study  should  be  made  of  their  b\isi- 
ness  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
to  it  until  this  litigation  is  ultimately 
disposed  of,  nevertheless  in  the  spirit 
of  the  meeting  of  September  27,  1938, 
and  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
sense  of  that  meeting,  recommend  to 
their  Associations  cooperation  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  in 
his  proposed  study  of  job  classification 
through  a  Committee  representing 
these  associations  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  upon  the 
following  conditions; 

“1.  That  this  cooperation  is  given 
only  upon  the  express  reservation  by 
publishers  and  their  representatives  of 
all  rights  to  contest  the  application  of 
the  Act,  or  any  of  its  provisions,  and 
of  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  the  newspaper  publishing 
business,  and 

“2.  That  the  newspaper  associations 
and  individual  publishers  cooperating 
in  the  making  of  the  study  shall  not 
be  considered  by  such  cooperation  to 
have  boxmd  themselves  in  advance  to 
any  of  the  conclusions,  either  as  to  fact 
or  as  to  law,  that  ultimately  are 
reached  by  the  Administrator  nor  shall 
that  cooperation  be  considered  either 
as  an  expressed  or  implied  waiver  of 


any  rights  arising  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
or  as  a  permission  for  a  general  in¬ 
spection  of  their  business. 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the 
representatives  of  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  here  gathered  shall  communi¬ 
cate  this  resolution  to  their  associa¬ 
tions  for  appropriate  action  by  such, 
and  shall  notify  Cranston  Williams, 
General  Manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  of 
whatever  action  is  taken,  and  that 
Cranston  Williams,  in  turn,  be  in¬ 
structed  to  notify  the  Administrator. 

“American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  Pacific  Northwest  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.” 

■ 

GIRL  TO  J.  W.  BROWNS,  JR. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Jane 
Wright,  bom  June  21  at  Harkness 
Pavilion,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York. 

■ 

RAISES  COPY  PRICE 

Effective  July  1  the  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  Intelligencer  and  News-Register 
raised  their  carrier  delivered  price  to 
3  cents  from  2  cents. 

SCRIPPS'  SON  WEDS 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Scripps  and  grandson  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  was  married  June  29  to  Miss 
Louann  Copeland  of  Claremont,  Cal., 
at  Bridges  Hall  on  the  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege  campus. 


FIRST  RADIOPHOTOS  RECEIVED  FROM  RUSSIA 

THE  first  radiophotos  ever  transmitted  directly  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  were  received  in  New  York  Tuesday 
by  RCA  Communications,  Inc.  The  photographs  of  war  scenes  were  made 
available  to  American  news  photo  services  for  publication  in  Wedensday’s 
newspapers.  The  radiophotos  were  received  in  a  test  transmission  from 
Moscow.  If  further  test  transmissions  prove  as  successful,  a  regular  com¬ 
mercial  radiophoto  service  between  Moscow  and  New  York  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated,  it  was  said.  According  to  RCAC’s  information,  radiophoto  equipment 
recently  has  been  installed  at  Moscow,  and  today’s  transmissions  were  believed 
to  be  the  first  ever  made  to  a  point  outside  of  the  USSR.  Three  photographs 
were  received.  One  showed  a  group  of  Russian  soldiers  surroimding  a  Ger¬ 
man  airplane,  another  showed  Russian  motorcycle  troops,  and  the  third  was 
a  close-up  of  what  appeared  to  be  three  Russian  infantrymen. 


Washington  Post 
Has  "Progress 
Sharing  Plan" 

Employes  to  Get  Two-Thirds 
Of  Any  Net  Improvement  in 
1941  on  Paper's  Position 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8 — The 
Washington  Post,  in  a  “statement  of 
policy”  issued  July  2  announced  a 
“Progress  Sharing  Plan”  under  which 
two -thirds  of  any  net  improvement  in 
the  financial  result  of  the  paper’s  op¬ 
eration  for  1941  as  compared  with  1940 
will  be  paid  out  to  eligible  employes 
as  additional  compensation  for  services 
by  them  in  1941. 

All  regular  full-time  wage  earners 
and  salaried  employes  continuously 
employed  during  the  entire  six  months 
ending  Dec.  31,  1941,  will  participate 
in  the  plan,  except  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  associate  editor,  comptroller,  trea¬ 
surer,  advertising  director  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

The  amount  distributable  to  eligible 
employes  will  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  One  part  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  eligible  employes  on  a  per 
capita  basis  giving  consideration  to 
length  of  service  during  1941.  The 
other  part  will  be  distributed  among 
eligible  employes  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  basic  wage  or  salary  earn¬ 
ings  during  1941. 

The  plan  is  an  experiment  and  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  year  1941  but  if 
proven  successful  it  or  some  similar 
arrangement  may  later  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  year  1942,  the  manage¬ 
ment  announced. 

■ 

MISS  SULZBERGER  WED 

Miss  Marian  Effie  Sulzberger,  eldest 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Sulzberger,  was  married  to  Orvil 
E.  Dryfoos,  son  of  Mrs.  Jack  A.  Dry- 
foos  and  the  late  Mr.  Dryfoos,  July  8, 
at  Hillandale,  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

■ 

OFFSET  EDITION 

The  weekly  Metuchen  (N.  J.)  Re¬ 
corder  recently  issued  its  second  an¬ 
nual  commencement  edition,  a  16-page 
supplement  to  the  regular  issue.  In 
tabloid  size,  the  supplement  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  offset. 
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Says  Accounts  Shifted 
Too  Often  By  Media  Men 

William  ReydeL  Vice-Pres.  of  Newell-Emmett, 
Talks  About  the  Problems  and  Duties 
Of  on  Accoimt  Executive 


ONE  suprising  aspect  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  business  is  the  great 
anonymity  of  the  vast  majority  of  its 
most  successful 
practitioners. 

Except  for  the 
handful  whose 
names  are  ident¬ 
ical  with  the  cor¬ 
porate  names  of 
some  of  the  big¬ 
ger  agencies,  the 
public  has  heard 
almost  nothuig 
about  the  men 
who  hold  down 
the  key  jobs  in 
William  Reydel  the  business. 

Cases  in  point 
are  the  account  executives,  the  quar¬ 
terbacks  of  the  agency  teams.  They 
seem  to  be  especially  susceptible  to 
anonymity  and  only  after  consider¬ 
able  questioning  were  we  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  list  of  the  most  prominent  of 
them.  One  name  kept  coming  up  time 
and  again. 

It  was  William  Reydel,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Newell-Emmett  Company. 
Mr.  Reydel  was  asked  for  an  inter¬ 
view. 

He  wasn’t  at  all  sure.  “I  don’t  think 
I  interview  very  well,”  he  said.  ‘'I’m 
usually  at  the  receiving  end  rather 
than  giving  out.”  More  anonymity. 
ImperiaBce  of  AaoRymify 
He  was  asked  about  that.  “No,  we’re 
no  shrinking  violets  in  the  agency 
business  .  .  .  but  the  nature  of  the 
agency-advertiser  relationship  is  such 
that  our  work  must  be  anonymous. 
Knowing  who  did  the  advertising 
never  sold  more  volume  of  a  product 
...  in  fact,  it’s  better  consumer  rela¬ 
tions  in  these  days  of  consumer  move¬ 
ments  not  to  separate  the  making  of 
the  advertising  from  the  company  that 
makes  the  product 
“If  we  do  a  really  successful  job, 
word  does  get  around  .  •  .  and  now¬ 
adays  no  one  man  in  the  agency  can 
take  personal  credit  for  a  job  .  .  .  the 
whole  team’s  got  to  be  in  there  play¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  the  team’s  getting  larger 
all  the  time. 

‘Time  was,  when  a  copy  writer  and 
a  media  man  made  an  agency  .  .  .  and 
more  often  than  not  a  damned  good 
agency. 

“But  today,  there  are  actually  dozens 
of  specialists  in  a  successful  agency 
.  .  .  each  with  different  gifts,  all  wiUi 
something  to  contribute  to  the  success¬ 
ful  taking  of  a  product  to  market 
“It’s  the  accovmt  executive’s  job  to 
see  to  it  that  these  specialists  do  their 
stuff  at  maximum  efficiency  for  the 
specific  problem  in  hand. 

“It’s  the  account  executive’s  func¬ 
tion  to  take  the  various  ingredients  of 
agency  service,  in  their  proper  pro¬ 
portion  to  ht  each  client’s  needs  .  .  . 
and  to  see  that  it  xoorks. 

■road  Kaewladge  Needed 
“He  has  got  to  know  something 
about  every  agency  function  .  .  .  and 
the  more  he  knows  about  each,  the 
better  executive  he  is.  This  doesn’t 
mean  he  does  the  whole  job  himself 
...  if  he  tries  to,  he'll  probably  ruin 
himself,  and  the  account,  too. 


“If  he’s  wise,  he’ll  be  sure  to  let  the 
client  feel  the  weight  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He’ll  quit  worrying  about 
whether  the  client  thinks  he’s  the 
smartest  guy  in  the  agency  .  .  .  and  let 
the  client  see  some  of  the  really  bright 
boys.  That’s  what  builds  accounts 
into  the  organization  solidly. 

“TTie  job  starts,  naturally,  with  the 
agency  getting  an  account.  You  can’t 
have  an  account  executive  without  an 
account  to  exec  on. 

“The  first  step  is  the  building  of  the 
advertising  plan.  Some  agencies  have 
a  formal  plan  board  to  perform  this 
function.  The  account  executive  tem¬ 
porarily  becomes  a  member  of  the 
plan  board,  at  least  during  the  build¬ 
ing  of  his  plan. 

“Many  agencies  do  not  formalize  the 
job  this  way.  The  account  executive 
and  a  group  of  principals  .  .  .  those 
best  qualified  for  the  job  in  hand  .  .  . 
take  on  the  job  of  making  the  plan. 

First  Get  Facts 

“First  comes  the  search  for  facts 
. . .  facts  about  the  product,  facts  about 
the  market.  You  can  kid  yourself 
and  waste  a  lot  of  time  at  this  point, 
if  you  don’t  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that  you  are  after  facts  and  not  a  lot 
of  theories  and  half-baked  opinions. 
If  you’ve  got  the  right  kind  of  research 
and  merchandising  departments  you’re 
lucky  ...  if  you  know  what  to  ask 
them  to  get  for  you. 

“When  you  feel  you  know  what  the 
marketing  problem  really  is,  you’re 
ready  to  determine  how  to  translate 
your  facts  about  the  product  and  the 
market  into  terms  of  how  to  reach  the 
market  and  with  what  message. 

“At  this  point  you  need  the  help  of 
the  media  departments  and  the  cre¬ 
ative  departments.  Here,  too,  your 
probable  success  depends  upon  how 
you  can  cr^talize  the  problem  for 
your  specialists  . . .  unless  you’re  will¬ 
ing  to  let  them  flounder  around  for  a 
couple  of  months  or  until  you  realize 
you’re  doing  the  same  thing. 

“When  media  and  copy  have  done 
their  stuff,  you  should  now  be  ready 
to  put  the  plan  on  paper  . . .  and  this  is 
a  wise  step,  not  only  in  selling  the  plan 
but  in  operating  it  successfully. 

“After  this,  you’ll  want  to  go  back 
to  the  copy-testing  division  of  your 
research  department  for  such  pre¬ 
testing  as  can  prove  your  recom¬ 
mendations  ...  a  wise  precaution 
from  every  point  of  view. 

Selliag  the  Plan 

“You’re  now  about  ready  to  see  the 
customer  and  sell  him  the  plan.  This 
used  to  be  the  occasion  for  trotting 
out  the  three  ring  circus  . .  .  but  now¬ 
adays  the  agency  business  coimts  on 
its  facts  to  do  their  own  selling  to  the 
client  The  steam  calliope  went  back 
to  the  circus  years  ago. 

“When  the  plan  is  approved,  all  the 
accoimt  executive  has  to  do  is  to  put  it 
in  operation  and  keep  it  operating. 
This  means  suitable  and  adequate  au¬ 
thorization  to  all  departments  ...  so 
that  all  may  function  smoothly  ...  so 
that  contract  departments  may  con¬ 
tract  creative  departments  create, 
production  departments  produce,  f  ir- 
warding  departments  forward,  check¬ 


ing  departments  check  and  accoimting 
departments  account  . . .  and  bill.  All 
under  the  careful  and  watchful  eye  of 
the  account  executive.” 

It  sounded  all  a  little  too  simple  and 
perfect.  Is  it  really  that  simple,  Mr. 
Reydel? 

“Well,  maybe  it  never  quite  works 
out  as  nicely  as  that  sounds  .  .  .  but 
it’s  not  a  hard  job.  Once  you  dis¬ 
cover  how  to  crowd  24  hours  work  a 
day  into  10  or  12. 

Net  Enoagh  Time 

“The  account  executive  always  has 
too  much  to  do  .  .  .  because  no  matter 
how  much  he  does,  if  he’s  a  self¬ 
starter,  there  are  great  areas  of  pn- 
charted  opportunity  for  every  product 
just  over  the  horizon. 

“He  succeeds  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  budget  his  time  successfully  ... 
how  he  gets  done  the  things  he  must 
do  himself  and  the  things  others  must 
do  for  him  .  .  .  how  he  plans  his  time 
in  seeing  the  people  he  must  see,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  office  . .  .  and  how  he 
saves  out  enough  time  for  thinking 
and  planning  ahead. 

“That  last  is  probably  his  most  im¬ 
portant  function,  because  real  im¬ 
provement  in  a  marketing  operation 
can  come  only  if  you  can  get  off  and 
.see  it  in  full  perspective. 

“So  your  account  executive  must 
not  only  keep  the  train  running  full 
speed  .  .  .  but  he  must  be  able  to  take 
it  apart  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  step 
up  its  horsepewer.  He  has  his  listening 
posts  among  the  specialists  in  the 
organization;  the  copy-testing  depart¬ 
ment,  the  merchandising  field  men, 
and  others. 

“But  he  must  know  what  informa¬ 
tion  to  seek  and  how  to  apply  it  to  the 
problem  in  hand  .  . .  not  wishfully  but 
realistically.” 

Mr.  Reydel  was  asked  about  some 
other  “listening  points”  that  he  might 
use;  media  representatives,  whose 
common  complaint  is  that  they  can 
never  get  to  see  account  executives  in 
agencies. 

Criticism  of  Newspaper  Reps 

“Many  of  them  are  some  of  the 
best  ‘listening  p>osts’  I  have  ...  I  wish 
all  of  them  would  be  .  .  .  but  so  many 
of  them  have  so  little  really  to  say, 
but  always  take  a  long  time  to  say  it. 

I  think  I  see  more  media  men  than 
most  advertising  executives  .  .  .  and 
anybody  can  see  me  at  least  once  .  .  . 
and  after  that,  as  often  as  he  wants, 
if  he  isn’t  a  time  killer. 

“Understand  I  haven’t  enough  hours 
in  the  day  to  do  all  the  things  I  ought 
to  be  doing  .  .  .  also,  I’ve  got  a  fine 
media  department  whose  advice  I  have 
learned  to  really  take.  Hence,  I  get 
fidgety  when  a  rep  takes  45  minutes 
to  leaf  through  a  presentation  that 
has  five  minutes  or  less  of  fact  in  it. 

“Also,  if  you  can’t  piersuade  the 
media  department,  I  won’t  be  much 
help.  I’ve  been  taking  their  judg¬ 
ment  for  years  about  the  fine  p>oints 
of  media  purchase.  You’ve  got  to  sell 
them  first,  I  tell  the  media  salesmen. 

“One  other  thing  always  gets  me 
down:  it  seems  to  be  the  habit  of 
media  owners  to  shift  accounts  among 
their  men;  last  month  I  received  three 
men  from  one  medium  who  ‘just  took 
over’  a  certain  account  and  ‘wanted 
to  be  brought  up-to-date.  Life’s  too 
short  for  me  to  do  that  all  the  time 
and  what’s  more  it’s  not  my  job. 

Good  Oaes  Are  Welcome 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  media  men  who  always  have 
something  to  contribute  and  who 
never  tell  me  what  a  compietitor  is 
doing  (and  thereby  never  violate  a 
confidence)  .  .  .  and  who  are  brief. 


And  so  I  say  to  media  heads:  Send 
us  men  like  these  and  they  get  in 
every  time  .  .  .  and  welcome.” 

Mr.  Reydel  was  reluctant  to  talk 
about  himself. 

“That’s  quickly  told,”  he  said,  “only 
one  job  practically  in  my  life.  When 
Messrs.  Newell  and  Emmett  left  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  a  long  time  ago  to  start 
Newell-Emmett  Comp>any,  I  was  a 
cub  copy  writer  at  the  Seaman  agency. 
Luckily  for  me,  I  was  asked  to  go 
along  .  .  .  and  here  I  am.” 

Mr.  Reydel  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  a  founding  director  of 
the  Committee  on  Consumer  Relations 
in  Advertising,  Inc.,  the  organization 
which  has  been  doing  effective  work 
in  the  consumer  movement  field. 

Mr.  Reydel  was  asked  if  every  ac¬ 
count  executive’s  victories  were  won 
on  the  golf  course. 

“Well,”  Reydel  replied,  “I  have 
never  played  a  game  of  golf  with  a 
client  and  I  probably  never  will  .  .  . 
despite  the  fact  that  the  golf  I  used 
to  play  was  pierfect  customer  golf,  un¬ 
intentionally  however. 

“But  fifteen  years  ago,  I  stopp)ed 
playing  golf  .  .  .  and  you’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  nice  things 
I  found  I  had  time  for  .  .  .  including 
an  attempt  like  this  to  moralize  on 
the  advertising  business.” 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

THE  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 
has  appointed  Buchanan  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising 
account  starting  July  25.  A  co-or¬ 
dinated  advertising  program  calling 
for  mass  media  in  all  markets  during 
the  coming  year  is  planned.  The 
Bureau’s  new  budget  is  substantially 
larger  than  during  past  seasons. 

Brownell  Fields,  makers  of  Auto¬ 
crat  tea  and  coffee  have  selected  the 
Copley  Advertising  agency,  Boston,  to 
handle  their  account.  Copley’s  cam¬ 
paign  will  consist  of  radio  and  adver¬ 
tisements  in  some  dozen  New  England 
newsp)ap)ers. 

All  travel  advertising  for  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  will  be  placed 
through  the  office  of  Beaumont 
and  Hohman,  Inc.,  at  Charleston.  I.  C. 
Bettiker,  the  company’s  Charleston 
branch  manager,  will  serve  as  account 
executive.  Williamson  Associates, 
Charleston,  will  continue  to  handle 
the  state’s  industrial  advertising. 

W.  L.  Black  Advertising  Agency, 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  appiointed  to 
handle  Miracle  Grass  Shear  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Keiser  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Reading,  Pa. 

With  the  help  of  newspiapier  adver¬ 
tising  sale  of  United  States  Defense 
Bonds  in  the  two  offices  of  the  Dry 
Dock  Savincs  Inshtution  located  at 
341  Bowery  and  Lexington  Avenue 
and  59th  Street  has  passed  the  million 
dollar  mark.  During  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  during  all  of  June,  Dry 
Dock  devoted  all  of  its  newspapier 
advertising  in  Metropolitan  New 
York  to  the  promotion  of  Defense 
Bonds. 

International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  to  handle  advertising  for 
its  industrial  division.  For  the  p>ast 
year  the  agency  has  been  placing  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  on  International’s 
Sterling  Table  Salt. 

Seeck  &  Kaoe,  Inc.,  announce  the 
appointment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  as  advertising  agents  for 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  “Even  the  big  agencies  are  today  QfGWGr  UsGS  75-LinG 

_ *****  - -  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  _  _  ,  . 

^  ,  maintain  their  service,  and  the  in-  AqS  COllSlStGIltlY 

iTlctltllf'A  TjT*1T70  creas^  discount  is  those  newspa^rs’  Chicago,  July  7— Believing  there  is  a 

LX  L  wL  X^^X  X  w  contribution  towards  helping  them  definite  plus  value  in  consistent,  fre- 

M  « «  carry  on,  so  maintaining  the  structure  quent  use  of  newspaper  space,  Fal- 

rp  QX^^X  of  the  advertising  business  to  take  ad-  staff  Brewing  Corporation  is  capital- 

X  IWlX  L  A  XXXO  X  LJLXX  vantage  of  post-war  developments.  izing  on  this  procedure  in  its  current 

The  appreciation  of  the  agencies  daily  7S-line  advertisement,  appearing 
Bv  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  .  expressed  by  Norman  Moore,  along  side  of  the  major  league  base- 

president  of  the  Institute  of  Incorpo-  jj^n  standings  in  more  than  50  news- 

.  xciic-i  rated  Practitioners  in  Advertising,  naoers 

A  big  advertising  account  which  has  marking  the  sewing  of  first  official  r  •  j.  w  iriiio  x 

been  marking  time  lately,  but  which  “New  York  Creation”  labds  in  a  group  ^  Sndlffig  the  schedule 

eventually  may  mean  large  schedules  of  M  outstandmg  fall  dresses.  ^  satisfaction  to  all  members.  fo?  Falstaff.  A  letter  was  first  sent 

for  newspapers,  came  to  life  a  few  The  score  of  ^es^s  represented  all  Jor  publfshers,  asking  if 

days  ago  with  a  d^ble  truck  in  r^i  price  range  ^  ,  that  those  agencies  which  gave  full  they  would  cooperate  in  this  plan  on 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  New  York  The  had  ^en  selected  by  a  Jury  of  the  basis  of  a  75-line  ad  to  nm  daUy 

accountisthatof  the  New  York  Dress  the  New  York  fashion  pre^at  a  spe-  ffi  cycles  of  13  weeks.  The  response 

Institute,  which  aims  to  make  New  cial  preview  last  week.  They  were  ^  wUlingness  on  the  p^t  of 

Mq  _  “There  is  no  doubt  that  post-war  many  publishers  to  accept  the  agency’s 

er  lulv  V^omen  V^ho  V^nt  ^  N  conditions  will  make  tremendous  de-  proposition  without  question.  Many 

^  J  ’  \  mands  on  the  services  of  qualified  even  offered  helpful  suggestions  on 

i(  ^ /?  I  advertising  agents,  and  the  preserva-  how  the  schedule  could  be  improved 

C  y/-^ /-  / 1  A  therefore,  of  their  valuable  or-  and  handled  with  greater  ease. 

^yi/y  y  \£4V  /  ganizations— although  temporarily  de-  “In  order  to  make  these  ads  as 


tion,  therefore,  of  their  valuable  or-  and  handled  with  greater  ease, 
ganizations— although  temporarily  de-  “In  order  to  make  these  ads  as 
nuded  of  men,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  effective  as  possible,”  explained  Fred 
demands  of  the  Services — will  ensure  T.  Leighty,  account  executive,  “we 
that  the  machinery  is  there  when  it  is  borrowed  the  idea  from  radio  to  tie 
wanted  in  the  interests  of  both  post-  up  with  a  special  feature,  in  this  case 


Institute,  which  aims  to  make  New  cial  preview  last  week.  They  were  ordinary  10%  basis. 


After  July  1^  V^omen  Who  V^nt 


Will  Demand  Dresses  Featuring  This  Label 


war  home  and  export  trade.” 


the  baseball  league  standings. 


Another  interesting  story  in  News-  were  able  to  sign  up  over  90%  of  the 
paper  World  states  that  since  the  be-  newspapers  in  the  cities  in  which 
ginning  of  the  war  the  government  Falst^  advertises. 


has  spent  on  newspaper  and  poster 
advertising  more  than  £2,500,000. 


“This  daily  campaign  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  three  months.  We  feel  that 


National  Savings  and  the  Food  Min-  the  longer  it  runs  the  more  effective  it 
istry  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  will  become.  A  recent  study  showed 


NEW  YORK 


the  total. 

Florida  Bank  Uses  Color  Ad 
WHAT  IS  POSSIBLY  the  first  two- 
color  advertisement  ever  used  by  a 
bank  appeared  July  3  in  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel.  Placed  by 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  large 
copy,  which  ran  a  full  page  deep  on 


this  75-line  copy  attained  a  reader- 
ship  higher  than  many  comparable  ads, 
using  five  times  as  much  linage,  but 
with  only  one-sixth  the  frequency.” 

■ 

3-Month  CoursG  for 
ProspGctivG  AdmGn 

Atlanta,  July  7 — A  group  of  six 


(  ’ — - seven  columns,  was  titled  “Growing  selected  college  students  last  week 

-  —  - -  Up  With  A  Growing  City,”  and  gave  began  a  special  three-month  training 

.  ,  detailed  figures  showing  the  growth  course  at  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

York  the  fashion  capital  of  the  world,  worn  by  20  of  the  city  s  most  glamor-  gf  bank  in  the  past  seven  years,  created  to  lead  to  permanent  jobs  in 
and  which  will  spend  from  $1,000,000  ous  fashion  models.  •  Background  of  the  ad  was  a  light  bluej  advertising  department.  The  stu- 

to  $1,500,000  a  year  for  the  next  three  »  •  t  j  while  a  panel  promoting  the  sale  of  dents,  chosen  because  of  their  special 

years  to  make  this  aim  a  reality.  Increase  Discount  in  London  U  g  Savings  Bonds  and  War  training,  extra  activities  and  extra 


Background  of  the  ad  was  a  light  blue,  the  advertising  department.  The  stu- 
while  a  panel  promoting  the  sale  of  dents,  chosen  because  of  their  special 
U.  S.  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  War  training,  extra  activities  and  extra 


The  double  truck  featured  the  dis-  IF  THE  ARRIVAL  of  mail  from  Lon-  Savings  Stamps  had  a  red  border.  A  ftimmer  work,  at  present  hold  regular 
tinctive  “New  York  Creation”  label  don  is  any  indication,  the  battle  of  large  white  panel  carrying  figures  i°bs  in  the  local  display  department 
adopted  by  the  Institute  which  will  be  the  Atlantic  must  be  slowing  down,  established  the  patriotic  red,  white  office  boys.  Their  working  hours 


sewn  on  every  unit-price  dress  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  York  City  market, 


Received  this  week  was  the  Newspa-  and  blue  motif. 
per  World  and  Advertising  Review 


are  so  scheduled  that  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  entire 
paper,  including  the  editorial  depart- 


Manufacturers  began  attaching  the  dated  June  21.  Not  so  long  ago  the  £xtra  Linage  on  Dairy  Month  Paper,  including  the  effitorial  depart- 
label  to  their  products  on  July  1,  and  issues  received  in  New  York  were  six  -rn  i,  •  *1,  r  Regular  classroom  and  roimd 

this  fall  a  huge  promotional  campaign  weeks  to  two  months  old.  u  “  ^ble  periods  have  been  arranged  with 

-.Ill —X  * _ _ _ koc  on  Weeks  and  Months  which  come  o  j _ _ _ _  u—j.  .x 


will  get  under  way  to  acquaint  women  The  present  issue  has  an  interesting 


a  discussion  by  department  heads  of 


from  coast  to  coast  with  the  meaning  article  on  how  the  war  is  continuing  go  on  the  calendar  is  a  pretty  dull  paper, 

and  importance  of  the  label.  to  change  estoblished  publication  for  most  a^ertismg  solicitors,  but  special  feature  which  has  been 

The  Institute  is  composed  of  all  the  practices.  The  standard  advertising  out  m  Washington,  Ind.,  bam  A.  Pac-  included  in  the  course  is  the  arrange- 
dress  manufacturers  in  New  York,  agency  discount  in  Britain  has  been  advertising  manager  of  the  Her-  nient  maH(>  hv  the  nanoT- 


ment  made  by  the  paper  for  the  stu- 


uicM  iiicuiuiautuicia  *11  aaci^  a^^a*  .j  U-.J  11  A  ia_  •a1_  *•*'-**»'  ***«*vi^  K/y  xur  u«;  StU* 

about  800,  who  employ  members  of  the  10%,  but  now  the  Express  group  of  had  excellent  results  with  dents  to  work  at  the  other  end  of  the 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Work-  newspapers,  the  Daily  Express,  the  ®°V*^**^*T'  u  «ivt  spending  some  time  in  the 

ers’  Union.  The  Union  itself  was  one  Sunday  Express  and  the  Evening  .  “  work  on  Na-  offices  of  the  papers’  advertisers, 

of  the  prime  movers  in  the  campaign.  Standard,  has  announced  that  it  has  ^“ua*  Dai^  Month,  which  was  June,  After  the  second  month  the  stu- 


of  the  prime  movers  in  the  campaign.  Standard,  has  announced  that  it  has  Dai^  Month,  which  was  June,  After  the  second  month  the  stu- 

appropriating  $100,000  to  the  promo-  raised  the  agency  discount  to  15%.  j  dents  will  continue  their  course  of 

tion  fund.  The  rest  of  the  money  will  The  firms  which  will  receive  the  mches  of  advertis-  study  in  the  advertising  department 

be  raised  by  an  assessment  of  one-  discount  will  have  to  sign  an  agree-  J"?' ®  Ml-page  for  which  they  are  best  qualified  and 
,  third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  ment  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  Creamery  Coinpany,  at  the  end  of  the  course  take  up  their 

dollar  volume  of  each  maiiufacturer  give  full  service  to  the  advertiser  j  tie-m  copy  from  dairies,  farms,  duties  as  regular  salesmen.  John  K. 


AAAM  SAA  AA  AA/ AAA  1  VX  MACAL  XL  XXCXO  J  j  .  _  AA-AAL.A  LAACi  lUUilUi  Ult;  SXU- 

raised  the  agency  discount  to  15%.  issue  June  9  which  dents  will  continue  their  course  of 

The  firms  which  will  receive  the  589  extra  mches  of  advertis-  study  in  the  advertising  department 

discount  will  have  to  sign  an  agree-  1"®' ®  full-page  for  which  they  are  best  qualified  and 


member  of  the  Institute. 


Those  which  cannot  will  continue  to  ®  Sas  company,  a  used 


T^e  accoi:;iT,Th;S  is  being  _han-  receive  10%.  Ag;nts  we^^ 


died  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  of  the  decision  by  Leslie  W.  Needham,  u  i  -  .  iu  i  ^ 

pany,  will  become  active  in  the  fall  advertising  director  of  the  Express  ^  believe  .hai  arniost  any  energetic  study, 
with  a  large  list  of  newspapers  being  group.  It  is  understood  that  the  ,  could  do  as  good  or  a  bet- 

used,  as  well  as  magazines.  Radio,  it  cash  discount  of  2*i^%  is  being  abol-  ^  AD  i 


Ottley,  Jr.,  director  of  the  papers  says 
the  course  has  been  established  and 
offered  after  careful  planning  and 


used,  as  well  as  magazines.  Radio,  it  cash  discount  of  2^%  is  being  abol- 
is  understood,  is  not  being  considered,  ished. 

The  Women’s  Wear  double  truck  In  addition  to  signing  an  agreement 


ter  job  than  we  did  ’ 


HITS  AD  "NEWS"  ON  AIR 


AD  AGENCY  CHANGE 

The  Smith,  Hoffman  and  Smith  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Pittsburgh  has 


was  the  second  placed  by  the  Institute  that  they  can  render  full  service,  the  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8— The  FCC  announced  that  its  corporate  name  has 
in  that  publication.  The  first  an-  agencies  must  also  agree  not  to  re-  powerless  to  act,  but  has  suggested  been  changed  to  Smith  Taylor  and 
nounced  adoption  of  the  label  and  fea-  bate  any  of  the  extra  5%  to  the  adver-  ®  report  to  radio  statioiu,  on  the  com-  Jenkins,  Inc.  Former  accoimt  execu- 
tured  it  in  a  large  illustration.  Sev-  tiser,  and  that  accounts  will  be  settled  Pluint  of  an  Illinois  listener  against  tives,  Robert  M.  Jenkins  and  Ronald 
eral  other  selected  publications  for  on  a  prescribed  date.  use  of  the  expression  “now  we  have  p.  Taylor,  are  now  vice-presidents 

ffie  trade  will  be  used  in  the  near  The  Express  move  is  expected  to  news”  in  connection  with  commercial  Lambert  Smith  continues  as  president 

future.  cause  other  papers  to  re-examine  their  announcements.  “The  (Commission  and  Leo  M.  DUlon  as  secretary. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  New  York  discount  policies.  itself  can  do  nothing  about  this,  but  ■ 

was  proclaimed  as  the  “Fashion  Center  Says  Newspaper  World:  suggests  that  comments  regarding  APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

of  the  World”  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  “The  Express  action  ^ows  the  trend  radi->  presentations,  if  addressed  to  Effective  July  1  the  Cairo  (Ill  )  Cifi- 

Roo^elt  and  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La-  among  newspapers  to  appreciate  the  the  station  concerned,  will  receive  at-  zen  has  appointed  West-HoUidav  Co" 

Guardia  in  ceremonies  at  City  Hall  position  of  the  agencies.  tention,”  FCC  replied.  Inc.,  as  national  ad  representative. 
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Rep.  Stephen  Boiies,  75, 
Dies  in  Washington 

Editor>Congressman  Succumbs  to  Heart 
Disease  . .  .  Called  “Evangelist  of  the  Small 
Newspapers"  .  .  .  Former  ASNE  President 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  8— Rep. 

Stephen  Bolles,  editor  and  self- 
styled  “evangelist  of  the  small  news¬ 
papers,’’  died  at 
his  home  here 
today  following 
an  attack  of 
heart  disease. 

Serving  his 
second  term  in 
Congress  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of 
the  First  Wis¬ 
consin  District, 
he  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  al¬ 
most  one  year 
Stephen  Bolles  but  had  recently 
returned  to  his 
duties  on  Capitol  Hill  and  was  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  as  a  member  of  a 
special  committee  investigating  po¬ 
lice  protection  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Former  ASNE  President 

Mr.  Bolles  had  long  crusaded  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  importance  of  non-metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  journalism.  He 
served  one  term  as  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  keynoted  his  administra¬ 
tion  to  that  theme.  That  thought 
also  was  carried  into  his  analysis  of 
the  New  Deal’s  dislike  and  distrust  of 
newsp>ai>ers. 

“The  President  reads  only  a  few 
metropolitan  newspap)ers — New  York 
City,  Chicago  and  Washington  news- 
p)ap>ers,’’  he  explained  on  one  occa¬ 
sion.  “The  Cabinet  members  and 
other  ‘im-elected  officials’  do  likewise. 
When  they  si>eak  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  Nation  they  are  speaking  only 
with  a  knowledge  of  a  few  metropxjli- 
tan  riewsp)ap)ers.  They  do  not  know, 
for  instance,  that  900  of  the  Associated 
Press’  1,400  newsp)ap)ers  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  small  cities.” 

Mr.  Bolles  had  been  a  working 
newspaperman  for  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore  he  first  sought  elective  office.  He 
had  rounded  ®ut  20  years  as  editor  of 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  when 
he  was  struck  by  the  desire  “to  see 
whether  a  newspapier  editor  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  fighting  for  the 
good  of  the  public  would  win  rec¬ 
ognition  for  his  battles.’’ 

Elected  by  Lar9e  Maiority 

The  answer  was  a  convincing  one. 
Running  as  a  Republican  in  a  district 
which  had  long  elected  members  of 
the  Progressive  Party  to  Congress 
he  ousted  incumbent  Congressman 
Thomas  Amlie  who  was  seeking  a 
fourth  term.  While  his  plurality  was 
17,000  votes  and  he  had  carried  four 
of  the  five  coimties  in  his  district,  he 
was  proudest  of  the  fact  that  his  home 
ward  (“the  p>eople  who  knew  me 
best”),  gave  him  201  of  the  214  votes 
eligible  to  be  cast  in  the  Republican 
primary. 

He  confounded  his  pwlitical  rivals 
throughout  the  campaign.  His  an¬ 
nouncement  of  candidacy  appeared  in 
his  own  pap>er  under  a  one-line  head 
— on  the  market  page.  A  master  of 
oratory  who  drew  heavily  up)on  bib¬ 
lical  literatxire  and  the  classics  to 
make  his  points,  he  was  expected  to 
camp)aign  vigorously  throughout  his 
district.  Instead,  he  made  exactly  one 
sp>eech. 


No  one  could  pick  fiaws  in  his  po¬ 
litical  platform.  It  stated  simply;  “I 
stand  for  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none 
of  them  has  been  repealed.” 

Fought  for  Free  Press 

Mr.  Bolles  pinned  the  tag  “conser¬ 
vative  Republican”  upon  himself,  ex¬ 
plaining  he  could  find  no  other  label 
fitting  his  porty  notions.  But  in  his 
Congressional  service  he  was  re¬ 
garded  a  Republican  “regular"  and  a 
foe  of  the  New  Deal.  On  the  floor 
and  off,  he  kept  his  colleagues  con¬ 
scious  of  the  suporiority  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  cheese,  as  he  had  the  members  of 
ASNE  and  other  editorial  groups. 

When  he  first  came  to  Congress  he 
announced:  “I  do  not  know  what  the 
77th  Congress  holds  for  newspap>er 
publishing  in  the  way  of  curbs  or 
abridgement  but  whatever  comes  will 
find  me  ready  for  it.’’  He  lived  up  to 
that  promise.  Scores  of  times  he  arose 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  chal¬ 
lenge  aspersions  against  the  American 
press. 

Most  noteworthy  of  his  journalistic 
achievements  was  his  coverage  of  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1901.  He  was 
standing  20  feet  from  the  President 
when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  side  of 
Mr.  McKinley. 

A  native  of  Springboro,  Pa.,  he  en¬ 
tered  newspapier  work  as  a  youth  and 
among  other  connections  had  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  News,  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Enquirer,  and  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

Decorated  by  Fraece 

He  was  sup>erintendent  of  the  press 
dep>artment  of  the  Pan  American  Ex- 
px>sition  in  1901,  chief  of  the  graphic 
arts  exhibit  at  the  Universal  £Ixp>osi- 
tion  in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  and  director 
of  publicity  for  the  Jamestown  Ex¬ 
position. 

Mr.  Bolles  had  covered  IS  national 
political  conventions.  He  was  deco¬ 
rated  by  France,  and  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  by  Milton  College  in  his 
home  state. 

His  widow,  the  former  Marion 
Schaller  of  Janesville,  survives,  as  do 
three  sons  by  a  former  marriage,  Wil¬ 
liam,  Donald  and  Robert.  Another 
son,  Stephen  Whitford  Bolles,  died 
of  World  War  injuries  several  years 
ago. 

“He  was  the  only  Bolles  in  our  time 
who  failed  to  reach  the  age  of  80,”  the 
parent  remarked  recently. 

The  editor-congressman  was  75 
years  old. 


GET  OKLA.  CHARTERS 

Two  dummy  corporations  authorized 
by  state  charters  to  engage  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  in  the  general 
printing  and  engraving  business  in 
Oklahoma  City  have  been  organized 
with  tight-lipped  secrecy  regarding  ac¬ 
tual  backers  and  financial  sponsors. 
Howard  B.  Hopps,  Oklahoma  City  law¬ 
yer,  appears  to  be  the  principel  front 
in  the  organization  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  another  law  firm,  Leverett 
Edwards  and  T.  Murray  Robinson, 
were  attorneys  for  the  other  compjany. 
The  two  compenies  have  been  set  up 
independently  but  with  a  contractual 
agreement  between  them  and  with  a 
total  capitalization  of  $13,000.  The 
two  companies  chartered  are  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Shopping  News  and  the 
Pioneer  Press,  inc.,  both  of  which  re¬ 
ceived  charters  from  the  secretary 
of  state  for  20  years. 

FORM  MUSIC  CIRCLE 

The  New  York  music  critics,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  drama  and 
motion-picture  critics,  have  formed  a 
circle  to  make  annual  awards  to  out¬ 
standing  new  American  compositions 
performed  each  season  in  the  city’s 
concert  halls.  About  30  writers  are 
eligible  for  membership.  Virgil  Thom¬ 
son  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  been  elected  as  the  chairman  and 
Olin  Downes  of  the  New  York  Times 
vice-chairman.  The  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  will  be  Donald  Fuller,  music 
critic  of  the  magazine  Modem  Music, 
and  the  remaining  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  will  be  Oscar  Thompson 
and  Miles  Kastendieck,  music  critics 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  respectively. 

■ 

GETS  PARKING  METERS 

In  an  unique  action,  the  city  council 
of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  granted  Hiram 
G.  Andrews,  editorial  director  of  the 
Johnstown  Democrat,  permission  to 
install  and  maintain  five  parking  me¬ 
ters  of  his  own  selection — the  revenue 
to  go  to  the  city.  Elditor  Andrews, 
who  has  been  critical  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  city  council  has  gone 
about  the  purchase  of  meters  for  the 
city,  stated  that  one  of  the  meters 
would  be  installed  in  front  of  his 
house,  in  event  the  section  is  included 
in  the  district  to  be  metered.  Council 
is  planning  to  buy  500  meters. 

■ 

WINS  MEDILL  AWARD 

The  Harrington  Memorial  award  for 
the  outstanding  senior  student  in  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University  was  conferred  on 
Robert  Buchanan,  last  year’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  Northwestern 
and  son  of  V.  E.  Buchanan,  editor  of 
the  Auburn  (Ind.)  Star  and  Dispatch. 
The  Dorothy  Carlisle  award,  given  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  journalistic 
sorority,  was  presented  to  Helen  Opp)e- 
gard,  daughter  of  M.  M.  Oppegard, 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald. 

m 

OUTDOOR  WRITERS  MEET 

The  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  sununer  con¬ 
vention  at  Manteo,  N.  C.,  July  16. 


DAILY'S  STORY  CANCELS  ALUMINUM  SALE 

BERKELEY,  CAL.,  July  9 — Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox  p>ersonally 
cancelled  a  schedule  sale  of  aluminum  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  Monday,  following  exclusive  San  Francisco  Examiner  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  plan  to  auction  50,000  pounds  of  the  metal.  The  Elxaminer 
revealed  the  aliuninum  had  been  included  with  millions  of  px>unds  of  other 
scrap  metal  offered  bidders  in  1,500  circulars  sent  throughout  the  West.  It 
was  believed  the  aluminum  would  now  be  made  available  to  defense  indus¬ 
tries.  Navy  Yard  officials  said  the  aluminum  was  offered  because  it  could 
not  be  used  without  reprocessing,  and  that  facilities  for  such  were  not 
available  on  the  Coast. 


Building  Boom  Aided 
By  Daily's  Color  Ads 

A  series  of  12  full-p>age  advertise¬ 
ments  in  color  concerning  home  build¬ 
ing,  backed  up  with  educational  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch,  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  inspired  the  building  of  25  nev 
homes  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
50  more  being  planned,  according  to 
E.  R.  Westphal,  president  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  i 

The  ads  began  12  weeks  ago  and 
were  imderwritten  by  local  building 
contractors,  banks,  public  service 
companies  and  others  without  signa-  * 
ture.  General  theme  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  “build  now  and  own  your 
own  home.”  Purpwse  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  inspire  private  home 
building  and  alleviate  a  shortage  o{ 
good  residences  in  Michigan  City.  I 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  the 
program,  Mr.  Westphal  stated; 

“We  know  from  inquiries  we  have 
received  that  at  least  25  of  the  44 
homes  now  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction  were  inspired  by  our  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  In  addition,  con¬ 
struction  will  be  started  pjeriodically 
in  the  near  future  of  at  least  50  more 
homes  which  are  in  the  process  of 
having  FHA  loans  approved.” 
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L.  A.  Ad  Club  Wins 
Coast  Group's  A'word 

The  new  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pacific  Advertising  Association  (for¬ 
merly  Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  As¬ 
sociation),  holding  its  first  meeting 
at  the  close  of  the  38th  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  July 
2,  re-designated  Lela  M.  Huey,  of 
Kay’s  Advertising  Mail,  Oakland,  Cal., 
as  executive  secretary.  , 

Awards  announced  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  closed  were,  Guy  Burroughs  Per- 
pietual  Trophy  (direct  mail)  to  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  Western  Di¬ 
vision,  Hollywood;  Max  Schmidt  Me¬ 
morial  Award  (cash  awards  to  ar- 
tistsy:  $200  to  Ben  Wicks,  Lord  & 
Thomas,  for  Union  OU  Co.  art; 
$50  to  Julian  O’Donnell  and  Wesley 
Kroenung,  Hixon  &  O’Donnell,  for 
Richfield  Oil  Co.  art;  and  $25  to  Spiel- 
man  and  Wicks,  McCann-Eric^on, 
for  Southern  California  Gas  Co.  art. 

Winners  of  the  3-minute  spieech 
contests  were  Ron  Renny,  Seattle; 
Mary  Ann  Linton,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Joe  Blackstock,  Los  Angeles.  The 
Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club  won 
first  place  for  club  accomplishment 
and  for  publicity  for  clubs  with  more 
than  75  members;  Portland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  first  for  clubs  from  41  to 
74,  and  Tacoma  Advertising  and  Sales 
Club  for  clubs  with  under  40  mem¬ 
bers. 


$1419  GIFT  TO  U.  S.  O. 

Los  Angeles  Times  employes  this 
week  turned  over  a  check  for  $1419.11. 
representing  voluntary  contributions.- 
to  the  U.  S.  O.  Mrs.  Katherine 
Vaughan,  chairman  of  the  employes’ 
welfare  committee,  presented  the 
check  to  E.  B.  Gilmore,  finance  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  of  the  U.  S,  O  for  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  office  of  Norman 
Chandler,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times. 


EAGLE  SELLS  PLANT 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  an¬ 
nounced  July  9  that  the  Brooklyn 
Elagle  Press,  commercial  printing  plant  . 
owned  for  many  years  by  the  paper,  f 
had  been  sold  to  a  group  of  employes.  I 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  ^ 
the  Brooklyn  Elagle  Press,  Inc.,  with 
Daniel  A.  McVicker,  former  general 
manager,  continuing  in  that  capacity. 
Purchase  price  was  not  revealed. 
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True  Story,  Liberty 
Censured  by  ABC 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
this  week  announced  in  Bulletin  64S1 
that  it  has  sustained  charges  of  fradu- 
lent  circulation  practices  against  the 
magazines  True  Story,  Liberty  and 
Liberty  (Canada),  but  since  the  new 
officers  of  the  various  publications  had 
no  part  in  these  practices,  since  they 
have  co-operated  fully  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  since  refunds  have  been 
made  to  advertisers,  punishment  has 
been  confined  to  censiire  and  the  pub¬ 
lications  will  not  be  expelled  from 
the  ABC. 

The  Bureau  also  ordered  that  spe¬ 
cial  audits  be  made  and  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  publishers  for  the 
six-months  period  ending  June  30, 
1941,  and  that  these  findings  of  the 
board  of  directors  be  bulletinized  to 
all  ABC  members. 

The  Bureau  found  that  the  Publish¬ 
er’s  Statements  filed  by  the  publica¬ 
tions  censured  under  dates  of  April 
29,  1940,  August  1,  1940,  October  23, 
1940,  and  January  29,  1941,  “contained 
untrue  statements  of  circulation  and 
falsely  represented  the  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  said  publications  and  each 
of  them  for  the  periods  above  men¬ 
tioned.” 

■ 

Chi.  News  Names  New 
Agency  for  Promotion 

Chicago,  July  7 — Appointment  of 
the  newly-organized  advertising 
agency,  Chadwick  &  Harriman,  to 
handle  Chicago  Daily  News  advertise 
ing  promotion,  effective  Sept.  1,  was 
annoimced  here  today  by  George  F. 
Hartford,  Daily  News  advertising  di-' 
rector.  The  new  agency  will  open' 
offices  here  in  the  Daily  News  build¬ 
ing,  Aug.  1. 

Associated  with  Chadwick  &  Harri¬ 
man  will  be  Frank  Gallagher,  formerly 
assistant  to  Bubb  Gore,  who  recently 
resigned  as  Daily  News  advertising 
promotion  manager  to  join  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company.  Mr.  Gallagher  will 
handle  copy  and  production  at  the 
new  agency. 

Herbert  W.  Chadwick,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
News,  has  been  identified  with  the 
men’s  apparel  field  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
Manager  of  The  Hub,  Chicago  apparel 
store,  and  previous  to  that  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Field’s  Men’s  Store. 

Lee  Harriman  is  a  well  known  New 
Yoric  writer,  who  has  served  many 
leading  advertising  agencies  and  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 

New  En  rand's - 

Taint  possible! 
But  it’s  so!  New 
Ikf  Bedford’s  name 
doesn’t  figure  in 
^ news  of  dc- 

FRONT  YARD  fense  orders  | 


placed.  But  New  Bedford’s  payroll 
increases  top  most  of  the  prominent 
armament  centers.  Retail  sales  are 
outstanding,  too. 
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CLEMENT  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8 — Ap¬ 
pointment  of  E.  W.  Clement  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Daily  News  was  announced  today.  He 
succeeds  A.  W.  Ardizone,  who  leaves 
to  go  with  the  Scripps-Howard  na¬ 
tional  office  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Clement  has  been  with  the  News  ad¬ 
vertising  department  six  years. 

DROPS  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  has  abandoned  cash 
discounts  for  its  25  magazines  and 
papers  and  six  catalogues.  The  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  similar  step. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

Continued  from  page  10 

their  product,  “Pertussin.”  Edward 
H.  Hennen  is  the  account  executive. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  ITO  Tablets  -  Nature’s 
Remedy,  a  product  of  the  Lewis-Howe 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Vanderbie  &  Rubens,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  releasing  orders  to  mid- 
western  newspaper  on  Seeandbee 
Lines  (Cleveland  -  Buffalo  Transit 
Co.,  Chicago). 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  now  placing  the  account  of 
Kirk  Laboratories,  Chicago  manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  scalp  treatment. 

Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  is  handling  an  extensive 
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newspaper  advertising  campaign  for 
Cain’s  Mayonnaise  and  other  food 
products  of  the  John  E.  Cain  Co. 
George  C.  Wiswell  of  the  advertising 
agency  outlined  plans  for  the  campaign 
at  a  recent  Boston  meeting  of  dis¬ 
tributors  and  sales  representatives 
from  all  over  New  England. 

The  Haveg  Corp.,  Newark,  Del., 
manufacturers  of  molded  tanks,  pipe 
and  fittings,  has  appointed  the  Oswald 
Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia,  to 
handle  its  accoimt.  W.  D.  Lindsey  is 
account  executive.  Beacon  Labora¬ 
tories,  Dover,  Del.,  has  appointed  the 
same  agency. 

Lester  Harrison  Associates,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  account  of  Benjamin 
Shander,  Inc.,  of  the  same  city,  makers 
of  shirts  and  blouses.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used  in  the  campaign. 

An  intensive  thirteen-week,  small- 
space  newspaper  campaign  is  being 
used  in  two  Ontario  centers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  magazine  advertising 
for  Pard  Dog  Food,  a  Swift  &  Co. 
product.  At  the  same  time  a  four- 
color  broadside  is  being  mailed  to  all 
dog  license  holders  in  both  cities.  The 
account  is  handled  by  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

B.  BALFOUR  HAAS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  executive  in  the  media 
department  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 
Among  the  accounts  to  be  handled  by 


Mr.  Haas  is  the  recently  acquired 
Calvert  account.  Mr.  Haas  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  for  William 
Jameson  &  Co.,  and  prior  to  that 
assistant  advertising  manager  for 
Oldetyme  Distillers. 

In  order  to  have  a  top  radio  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  West  Coast,  Young  A  j 
Rubicam,  Inc.  has  designated  Tom 
Lewis  to  manage  its  Hollywood  ac¬ 
tivities.  T 

Lillian  Lowans,  formerly  with 
McKee  &  Albright  and  before  that  i 
with  Young  &  Rubicam  and  N.  W. 
Ayer,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  Corp. 

Bruce  Millar,  for  the  past  seven 
years  assistant  to  the  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  stockholder  relations  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation,  has  joined 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  where  he  will 
specialize  in  public  relations  work 
and  continue  to  be  associated  with 
General  Foods  accoimts. 

W.  C.  Brady,  Jr.,  partner  of  Dixie 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
office  manager  of  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association,  has  purchased  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Miss.)  Advertiser,  weekly 
newspaper,  from  R.  A.  Povall,  who 
will  retire  from  newspaper  work. 
The  personnel  in  charge  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  will  be  unchanged. 

Robert  W.  Redwine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  North  Carolina  representative 
of  the  Eastman,  Scott  and  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  advertising  agency.  Redwine,  a 
resident  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  will  main¬ 
tain  headquarters  in  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  capital  city.  His  appointment  was 
effective  July  I. 
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ADVERTISE  in  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

According  to  1940  U.  S.  Coniu*  Squrot,  Creator  Mami  is  America's 
fastest  growing  citr  ...  A  rich  market  comprised  of  more  than 
67.000  families  of  which  61.000  ore  white. 

Greater  Miami's  growth  is  reflected  in  any  indices  you  may  ex¬ 
amine  .  .  i  For  example:  Advertising  Age.  in  o  comparison  of 
April.  1941.  with  April.  1940.  shows:  Electric  power  consumption, 
up  10%;  new  car  registrations,  up  18%:  retail  soles  (estimoted). 
up  19%;  telephones  in  lue.  up  18%;  postal  receipts,  up  12%: 
postal  sovings.  up  5%,  and  gasoline  sales,  up  8%. 

Based  on  new  census  tlgures.  The  Herald  carets  $U%  at  this 
fertile  market. 

Publisher's  statement  for  the  6  months  ending  March  31,  1941. 
Average  Net  Paid,  DAILY  100,225  .  .  .  SUNDAY  106,956 
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CLEVELAND  is  a  city  that  is  surprisingly 
lacking  in  the  usual  local  material  for 
72-point  headlines.  Its  comparative  freedom 
from  assorted  crimes,  disorders,  and  acci¬ 
dents  is  attested  by  its  perennially  high 
National  Safety  Council  ranking — first  in 
its  class  for  1938  and  1939,  runner-up  to 
Washington  in  1940. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  Cleveland’s 
newspapers  have  helped  in  no  small  way  to 
bring  about  this  wholly  pleasant  condition. 
What’s  more,  they  don’t  even  miss  the  sort 
of  front-page  material  they  have  helped  to 
reduce.  They  know  that  Cleveland  citizens 
prefer  safety  to  sensations,  and  would  rather 
read  good  local  news  than  bad. 

This  being  the  case,  Cleveland  editors 
and  reporters  also  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  help  make  good  news.  That  doesn’t 
mean  making  up  pleasant  stories,  or  paint- 


drawn  up  in  Cleveland  newspaper  offices. 
They  realized  the  need — developed  the  idea 
— and  sold  it  to  Cleveland’s  voters.  The 
ceremonies  that  attended  its  opening  were 
newsworthy  in  themselves — but  the  real 
story  is  told  daily  by  the  smooth  flow  of 
traffic  that  once  honked  its  futile  way 
through  the  only  previous  arteries.  It’s  not 
the  kind  of  story  that  wins  Pulitzer  Awards. 
But  it’s  the  sort  of  thing  that  brings  news¬ 
papers  close  to  their  readers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  newspaper’s  greatest 
function  is  to  help  its  city  to  know  and  im¬ 
prove  itself.  We  believe  Cleveland  knows 
more  about  itself,  in  consequence,  than  any 
large  American  city.  Cleveland  editors 
have  helped  their  city  to  make  up  its  mind 
on  many  matters.  Most  of  them  are  local, 
and  might  seem  pretty  trivial  in  New  York 
or  Washington.  But  they  have  their  part  in 


The  broad  outlook  of  The  Cleveland  Press,  on  things 
that  are  worth-while  in  its  conununity,  is  most 
certainly  reflected  in  its  broad  coverage  of  the 
Cleveland  area.  A  broad  outlook  earns  friendship 
and  respect,  from  which  come  Power  ...  power 
to  do  flood;  power  to  move  floods. 


I 


The 

Cleveland  Press 


ing  only  the  bright  side  of  local  happenings. 
It  does  mean  rallying  behind  intelligent 
ideas  that  promise  benefits  on  a  broad  scale 
to  the  people  of  Cleveland.  These  ideas  have 
given  Cleveland  a  top-flight  Civic  Orchestra, 
the  nation’s  first  Community  Chest,  a  sound 
municipal  government,  and  physical  im¬ 
provements  too  numerous  to  mention.  Their 
support  by  the  newspapers  has  helped  to 
turn  them  from  dreams  into  realities — good 
news  that  makes  pleasant  reading  to  every 
good  Clevelander. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  news¬ 
worthy  ideas  have  originated  with  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.  A  case  in  point  might  be 
Cleveland’s  new  Lakefront  Drive — Main 
Street  Bridge  development.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  everything  short  of 
the  blueprints  for  this  improvement  was 


our  Cleveland  pattern  of  life.  They  have 
made  Cleveland  smarter,  safer,  and  health¬ 
ier  than  most  cities  of  its  size.  And  they 
have  made  it  a  market  that  is  especially  re¬ 
sponsive  to  newspaper  influence. 

A  market  like  Cleveland’s  is  usually 
measured  in  the  customary  three  dimensions 
— size,  wealth,  and  coverage.  We  sincerely 
believe,  however,  that  Cleveland’s  news¬ 
papers  have  added  a  fourth  dimension  to 
their  market.  Selling  a  city  on  bettering 
itself  is  only  seldom  a  matter  of  votes — it 
is  more  often  a  matter  of  buying  goods. 
The  responsiveness  that  newspapers  have 
created  in  the  Cleveland  market  makes  their 
pages  powerful  spokesmen  for  every  kind 
of  good  idea — including  those  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  same  force  that  motivates  peti¬ 
tions  also  motivates  purchases. 


'^CLEVELAND  IS  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET^' 
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Good  Color  Photos 
Of  London  Ruins 


By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  excellent  natural  photographs 
published  in  the  current  issue  of 
Look  magazine,  of  the  fires  and  ruins 
in  London  after  a  bombing,  caused  us 
to  wonder  who  made  them  and  how 
they  were  brought  to  this  country. 
The  credit  line  was  given  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Combine  Photos,  Ltd.,  which  also 
intrigued  us  because  of  the  important 
sounding  title. 

We  learned  that  this  concern  is  a 
combination  of  four  leading  picture 
agencies  of  London,  Fox  Photos,  Ltd., 
Central  Press  Photos,  Ltd.,  London 
News  Agency  Photos,  Ltd.,  and  Sport 
and  General  Press  Agency  Photos, 
Ltd.  The  American  bureau  is  man¬ 
aged  by  Jack  E.  Lewis,  who  informed 
us  that  the  organization  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  wider 
coverage  of  the  war.  It  so  happened 
that  the  British  official  photographs 
were  supplied  to  all  the  syndicates  and 
that  the  material  for  each  bore  too 
much  similarity. 

Atsigamaatt  for  Color  Pictoros 

When  asked  how  he  managed  to 
maintain  a  systematic  service  that  in¬ 
cluded  natural  color  photographs,  Mr. 
Lewis  stated: 

“My  thoughts  turned  to  color,  be¬ 
cause  America  was  definitely  inter¬ 
ested  in  it  and  capable  of  reproducing 
it.  But  censorship  and  processing  of 
color  offered  numerous  problems. 
After  about  a  year  of  preliminary 
preparations,  these  were  met  with, 
w^ch  resulted  in  our  receiving  a 
series  of  color  assignments  from  Look 
magazine  and  several  newspapers. 

“The  problem  of  having  thoroughly 
experienced  photographers  who  knew 
color  as  well  as  black  and  white  work, 
was  solved  when  we  secured  the 
services  of  Philip  Parker  and  several 
other  cameramen  who  had  seen  serv¬ 
ice.  Parker  is  an  ex-naval  officer  who 
learned  his  profession  while  serving 
with  the  Fleet  Air  Arm.” 

In  reference  as  to  how  the  photos 
came  through  the  lines,  we  were  in¬ 
formed  they  had  passed  censorship 
and  traveled  through  regular  channels. 
We  have  to  admire  the  progressive¬ 
ness  of  the  organization  that  manages 
to  operate  so  efficiently  imder  such 
trying  conditions. 

Difficulties  in  England 
It  often  occurred  to  us  that  the  cam¬ 
eramen  in  England  must  be  having 
a  difficult  time  obtaining  many  of  the 
accessories  and  supplies  for  their 
work.  We  mentioned  our  thoughts  to 
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several  of  the  major  syndicate  man¬ 
agers  here  who  informed  us  that  the 
lens-lads  are  really  working  under 
tremendous  odds. 

The  important  flash-bulbs  are  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain.  In  memy 
instances  the  English  camera-men 
have  appealed  for  lamps  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  generous  and  prompt  but 
a  peculiar  situation  has  developed.  It 
appears  that  military  regulations  pro¬ 
hibit  the  photographers  from  buying 
these  lamps  but  they  may  receive 
them  as  presents.  Bulbs  are  sent  to 
them  by  mail  and  the  cost  certainly 
makes  each  exposure  an  expensive 
one. 

Perhaps  in  the  near  future,  the 
photographers  in  England  will  not 
need  to  coat  each  lamp  with  an  infra¬ 
red  solution  because  we  hear  that 
these  type  lamps  will  soon  be  made 
available  by  American  manufacturers. 
We  have  also  learned  that  the  Aims 
and  chemicals  are  rather  limited  in 
supply  which  causes  us  to  wonder  if 
a  streak  of  economy  won’t  soon  take 
hold  of  some  of  our  extravagant  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Judging  from  the  stories  we  have 
heard  about  the  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  in  England,  we  certainly  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them  in  their  trials  and 
tribulations. 

New  Shutter 

THE  Bex  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  is  about  to  announce  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  between-the-lens 
shutter  that  will  have  a  built-in  syn¬ 
chronizer  device.  We  are  informed 
that  the  shutter  will  be  made  in  sizes 
for  various  focal  length  lenses  up  to 
eight  inches. 

The  models  soon  to  appear  on  the 
market  will  only  have  a  speed  of 
l/200th  of  a  second  but  we  have  been 
informed  that  a  newer  model  is  in  the 
making  which  will  have  a  speed  of  at 
least  l/350th  of  a  second.  This  t3ri)e 
will  have  a  greater  appeal  for  the 
newspaper  cameramen  as  they  require 
more  speed  than  they  are  now  ob¬ 
taining  with  the  old  fashioned  com- 
purs. 

Since  we  have  not  actually  used  one 
of  the  new  shutters  we  naturally  can¬ 
not  pass  along  any  opinion  as  to  its 
practical  uses.  However,  we  do  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  as  much  as  the  newer 
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model  will  have  a  slightly  greater 
speed,  we  would  like  to  see  the  shutter 
with  a  speed  range  up  to  1/lOOOth  of  a 
secomd.  This  thought  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  many  times  before  in  this 
(H>lumn  but  as  yet  no  such  device  has 
been  perfected.  At  least,  if  a  shutter 
with  a  built-in  syntdironizer  is  made 
practical  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

Traveler  Sosse 

ARTHUR  SASSE,  cameraman  for  the 

International  News  Photos,  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  greatest  commuter  of  all  the 
New  York  City  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers.  Every  six  weeks,  Basse  travels 
to  Callander,  Ont.,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  series  of  color  and  black  and 
white  pictures  of  the  quintuplets. 

Basse  has  been  making  these  trips 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  spends 
about  a  week  with  the  quints  on  each 
trip.  The  youngsters  consider  him 
almost  as  an  uncle  and  are  really 
quite  fond  of  him,  so  much  so  that 
they  call  him  “Bassie.” 

Only  one  hour  per  day  is  allotted  to 
Basse  -for  taking  pictures,  but  he  de¬ 
velops  them  after  each  session  at  a 
laboratory  in  Callander. 

The  negatives  are  processed  in  Can¬ 
ada  to  insure  them  against  possible 
loss  by  accidental  fogging  when  they 
are  passed  through  the  censorship  de¬ 
partment.  Basse  has  tried  practically 
every  phase  of  exposures  of  the  quints 
from  simple  straight  news  shots  with 
the  Bpeed-Graphic  to  the  Magic  Eye 
and  (x>lor  photographs.  Basse  says  he 
likes  the  assignment. 

DENIED  PAROLE 

Washington,  D.  C.— July  8 — M.  L. 
Annenberg,  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  has  been  denied  parole 
from  Federal  prison.  His  sentence  for 
income  tax  evasion  will  expire  Nov. 
11,  1942. 


Camera  Knights 


A  PROMIBE  of  a  camera  from  her 

father,  if  she  (xiuld  land  a  newspa¬ 
per  job,  now  finds  Carolyn  McKenzie, 
the  only  girl 
photographer- 
reporter  in  At¬ 
lanta.  A  staff 
member  of  the 
C  onstitution 
since  June,  1940, 

Miss  McKenzie 
says  she  learned 
all  she  knows 
about  photogra¬ 
phy  by  “hanging 
around  photo¬ 
graphic  supply 
houses  and  pick-  Carolyn  McKenzie 
mg  up  informa¬ 
tion  here  and  there.”  Bhe  also  has 
done  newspaper  writing. 

Miss  McKenzie,  a  native  of  Ash- 
burn,  Ga.,  held  her  first  newspaper 
job  when  she  was  16  and  served  as 
Turner  County  correspondent  for  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph.  Bhe  was 
graduated  from  Ward  Belmont  Col¬ 
lege  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1938,  and 
in  1940  received  her  A.B.  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of 
Georgia, 

Bince  joining  the  Constitution  staff 
in  June,  1940,  Miss  McKenzie  has 
covered  news  and  features,  making 
her  own  pictures  to  illustrate  her 
stories.  Bhe  now  conducts  a  weekly 
column,  “Camera  News  Along  Peach¬ 
tree.” 

Bmall,  brown  eyed,  and  attractive. 
Miss  McKenzie  is  noted  for  her 
natural  southern  drawl.  Bhe  sums 
up  her  reporter-photographic  job  as 
follows:  “Making  a  picture  k  a  me¬ 
chanical  accomplishment,  while  writ¬ 
ing  a  story  is  a  mental  one.” 
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Heap  ^our  Harvest  with  GHAFLEX 
and  SPEED  GHAFHIE  Pictures 


This  aerial  picture  by  J.  W.  McManigal — a  prize-winner 
in  the  Graflex  Golden  Anniversary  Picture  Contest — ably 
illustrates  what  can  be  done  with  a  Graflex-made  camera 
and  no  special  equipment.  It  was  made  with  a  4  x  5 
Series  D  Graflex  and  standard  7I/2"  lens.  Other  photog¬ 
raphers  have  made  dramatic  aerial  shots  with  their  Speed 
Graphics.  No  wonder  press  photographers  everywhere 
depend  upon  these  two  cameras  for  news  pictures’  of 
every  type. 

And  no  wonder  publishers  of  both  large  and  small 
newspapers  alike  have  found  the  abundant  use  of  Graflex 
and  Speed  Graphic  pictures  a  sure  cure  for  circulation 
blues.  You,  too,  can  reap  a  harvest  of  satisfied  readers 


by  utilizing  the  full  capabilities  of  these  American-made 
cameras. 

You  are  losing  a  good  bet  if  you  have  not  added 
Graphic  Graflex  Photography  to  your  photographic 
library.  The  new  third  edition  contains  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  any  press  photographer.  More  than  400 
pages — 28  chapters — hundreds  of  illustrations.  At  your 
Dealer’s  for  only  $4.00. 

When  in  New  York  City,  Rochester  or  Los  Angeles, 
visit  the  Graflex  Display  Rooms  where  you  can  see  the 
complete  Graflex  line  and  discuss  your  equipment  prob¬ 
lems  with  factory-trained  technicians. 


FHEE  GHAFLEX  EATAI.DG  For  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  American-made, 
Prize-Winning  Products,  get  the  Graflex  catalog.  Free  at 
your  Dealer’s  or  from  us.  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation, 
Department  EP-70,  Rochester,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Daily  Uses  Restraint 
In  Promoting  Survey 


By  T.  S.  IRVIN 

IT'S  no  surprise  upon  opening  an 

envelope  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  find  an  effective  promotion 
piece  inside.  In  fact  it  keeps  happen¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  But  when  two 
examples  of  smart  promotion  come 
in  from  the  Times  in  one  week,  we 
feel  obliged  to  take  a  few  minutes  out 
to  compose  appropriate  words  of 
praise. 

If  we  had  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence 
why  the  Los  Angeles  Times  does  one 
of  the  best  promotion  jobs  in  the  coun¬ 
try  we’d  say,  ‘‘Because  they’re  in  there 
thinking  all  the  time,  looking  for  the 
fresh  and  unhackneyed  angle.”  What 
is  more,  after  the  Times  gets  an  effec¬ 
tive,  fresh  idea  it  passes  it  on  with 
maximum  force  by  giving  it  first  class 
physical  presentation.  Obviously  the 
Times  considers  itself  a  property  of 
magnitude  and  importance  and  turns 
out  promotion  that  reflects  the  news¬ 
paper  with  dignity  and  credit. 

Support  of  Management 

Good  promotion,  such  as  the  Times 
is  constantly  producing,  requires  two 
things:  First,  capable  man-power  in 
promotion  and  research  departments 
and,  second,  the  understanding  and 
active  support  (we  might  even  say 
leadership)  of  management.  From 
this  spot  3,000  miles  away  we’d  say 
Mr.  Norman  Chandler  has  first  class 
men  in  his  research  and  promotion 
departments,  and  that  the  research 
and  promotion  managers  have  a  first 
class  boss. 

What  started  us  off  were  two  quite 
dissimilar  pieces  of  promotion — one 
summarizing  a  research  study  and  the 
other  reporting  an  unusual  institu¬ 
tional  project. 

Usually  a  newspaper  report  of  the 
results  of  a  survey  involves  great 
pointing  with  pride  and  underlining 
of  significance,  not  to  mention  a  few 
appropriate  “negative  remarks”  for  the 
miserable  competition.  Now,  just  to 
show  that  it  can  be  different,  the  Times 
tells  the  story  of  a  major  market-  and 
reading-habit  survey  with  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  commendable  restraint  which 
we  think  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
whole  promotion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  hooplas 
over  the  survey  could  be  forgiven.  It 
seems  that  Los  Angeles  has  a  Retail 
Merchant  Credit  Association,  reput¬ 
edly  the  largest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  This 
RMCA  has  developed  complete  finan¬ 
cial  reports  on  350,000  individual  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  Los  Angeles  market 
area.  Late  in  1940  the  Association 
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undertook  a  comprehensive  study 
which  revealed,  among  other  things, 
that  the  combined  incomes  of  its 
recorded  consumers  amounted  to  some 
832  million  dollars  a  year.  This  mar¬ 
ket  was  divided  into  four  income 
groups:  24.0%  had  incomes  of  S1499 
or  less;  53.1%  had  incomes  $1500- 
$2999;  15.9%  had  incomes  $3000-$4999, 
and  7.0%  had  incomes  over  $5,000. 

Includas  Newspaper  Reading 

Aware  that  the  RMCA  was  setting 
up  elaborate  machinery  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  survey,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  suggested  that  the  scope  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  newspaper  reader- 
ship.  A  10%  sample,  or  35,000  reports, 
was  used  as  the  base  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

After  sketching  this  preliminary 
background,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
consolidates  the  findings  in  the  news¬ 
paper  phase  of  the  survey  into  five 
bar  charts.  These  charts  show  the 
percentage  of  coverage  of  each  Los 
.\ngeles  newspaper  of  all  RMCA  buy¬ 
ers  and  of  buyers  in  each  of  the  four 
income  groups  separately.  Each  chart 
is  accompanied  by  barely  50  words  of 
explanatory  text,  the  figures  and  bars 
being  assigned  the  task  of  putting  over 
the  story. 

One  of  the  neatest  bits  of  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  a  survey  we  have  ever  seen 
comes  at  the  end.  During  the  past 
two  years  15  Los  Angeles  merchants 
have  made  newspaper  reading -habit 
checks  of  their  customers.  These  re¬ 
tailers  include  department  stores,  shoe 
stores,  bakeries,  drug  stores  and 
others.  The  combined  results  of  these  I 
15  studies  are  shown  in  a  vertical  I 
column  next  to  a  summary  of  the 
RMCA  study.  Correlation  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  ITie  coverage  percentage 
for  each  paper  in  the  RMCA  survey 
is  within  one  per  cent  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  percentage  in  the  15  survey 
combination,  with  only  one  exception. 
That  one  is  only  3%  off! 

Fra*  Prats  Editarials 
J.  E.  MacIntyre  writes  us  about  the 
Times  institutional  promotion.  The 
Times  conducted  a  campaign  in  which 
journalism  students  in  the  senior  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges  of  Los 
Angeles  County  were  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  editorials  on  the  subject, 
“Freedom  of  the  Press.”  Thousands  of 
students  in  54  schools,  says  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  participated.  A  scholastic  key 
was  given  by  the  Times  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  editorial  in  each  school  and 
a  plaque  was  awarded  for  the  best 
entry  submitted  in  each  classification. 


High  point  of  the  contest  was  a 
banquet  in  the  Times  Building  audi¬ 
torium,  attended  by  the  winning  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  their  journalism  instruc¬ 
tors  and  the  editors-in-chief  of  their 
school  papers.  The  young  journal¬ 
ists  heard  talks  by  William  Holden, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Times 
and  Robert  White,  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  department. 

Accompanying  Mr.  MacIntyre’s  let¬ 
ter  was  a  reprint  of  14  of  the  best 
editorials.  We  don’t  know  what  dis¬ 
tribution  this  got,  but  we  hope  it  was 
wide  because  it  reflects  serious 
thought  on  an  important  subject.  We 
can  well  believe  Mr.  MacIntyre’s  re¬ 
port  that  “the  Times  was  gratified 
to  receive  enthusiastic  commendations 
from  teachers  and  parents.” 

Arkansas  Gasoline  Report 

WE  always  envy  newspapers  in  states 

where  either  a  tax  set-up  or  a  gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly  makes  actual  sales 
figures  available  for  a  particular  com¬ 
modity.  The  liquor  monopoly  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  Arkansas  gaso¬ 
line  tax  are  examples.  Before  us  now 
IS  the  1941  edition  of  the  gasoline 
gallonage  report  prepared  by  the 
Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.  It’s  a  gold  mine 
of  information  not  only  for  gasoline 
and  oil  advertisers,  but  for  passenger 
car  and  tire  advertisers  as  well. 

Pointing  out  that  Arkansas  is  not 
dominated  by  any  one  or  two  oil  com¬ 
panies,  the  report  tabulates  the  total 
gallonage  of  both  major  companies 
and  leading  independent  dealers  by 
counties.  There  are  several  sensible 
tabulations  which  in  five  pages  crystal¬ 
lize  clearly  the  gasoline  situation  in 
the  territory  served  by  the  Arkansas 
Dailies  Group.  We  should  say  that 
any  oil  company  would  be  foolish  to 
make  up  an  Arkansas  advertising 
schedule  without  having  this  report 
at  hand. 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  a  * 
french-fold  broadside  announcing 
five  new  contributors  to  the  Star- 
Times.  On  the  inside  is  a  humorous 
cartoon  continuity  about  “Pres,  the 
Pressman”  who  gets  a  helper  to  assist 
in  putting  out  the  growing  circulation 
of  the  Star-Times. 

From  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
a  mailing  card  signed  by  John  Boet- 
tiger  registering  the  fact  that  there  is 
‘‘No  Summer  Slump  in  Seattle." 
Pointing  to  $908,360,132  in  defense 
allocations,  the  card  says  ‘"Seattle  is 
too  busy  this  year  to  even  consider  a  ^ 
summer  slump.”  A  good  and  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  keep  advertisers  think¬ 
ing  of  the  market. 

Tri-State's  Breakfast 

ONE  of  our  firmest  contentions  is  that 
a  newspaper  doesn’t  have  to  be  in 
the  quarter-million  or  more  circula¬ 
tion  class  in  order  to  do  a  distin¬ 
guished  promotion  job.  All  a  news¬ 
paper  needs  is  intelligence,  belief  in 
promotion  and  someone  like  Walker  . 
Long  as  a  spark-plug.  Yes,  we  are  , 
talking  about  the  Huntington  (West 
Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  which  puts  just 
about  as  much  grey  matter  into  its 
promotion  as  any  daily  in  the  country. 

Even  in  simple  things  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  operates  with  distinction. 
Before  us  is  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  headed  “The  Tri-State’s  Break¬ 
fast.”  The  entire  page  consists  of  a 
giant  photograph  of  a  tastefully  set 
breakfast  table  with  a  copy  of  the 
Herald-Dispatch  propped  up  behind 
the  cereal  and  coffee.  Sounds  almost 
conunonplare,  doesn’t  it?  It  would  be 
except  that  the  staging  is  expert,  the 
photography  of  top  professional  cali¬ 
ber  and  the  engraving  and  printing 
about  perfect.  Result,  a  distinguished 
promotion  advertisement. 
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A  SPLENDID  POTENTIAL 
MARKET  FOR  ANY 
ADVERTISER 

Akron  people  ere  making  big  money  end  they'll  spend  it 
If  you  esk  them  to.  Here  Is  e  splendid  market  eager 
to  respond  to  your  sales  messages.  You  need  only 
glance  at  the  following  Ohio  State  Sales  Tax  collections 
and  you'll  be  convinced  that  Akron  can  profitably  be 
placed  on  any  advertiser's .  list. 

Week  ending  June  14,  1941  .  $88,098.17 

Week  ending  June  15,  1940  56,653.55 

INCREASE  .  $31,444.62 

OR  55.5% 

Year  1941  to  June  14 .  $1,626,112.83 

Year  1940  to  June  15 .  1,188,728.83 

INCREASE .  $437,384.00 

OR  36.9% 

Every  day  is  pay-day  in  Akron,  so  every  day  is  a 
good  advertising  day. 


Akron  has  an  A.B.C.  City  Zone  Population  of  316,706. 
Trading  Territory  405,000,  and  the  Beacon  Journal  covers 
96.9%  of  these  families  at  one  low  cost. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

NEW  YORK  #  PHILADELPHIA  #  CHICAGO  a  CLEVELAND  0  LOS  ANGELES.  #  ATLANTA 
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THIS  ISN’T 

A^  orld  without  newspapers  would  be  a 
world  ridden  with  rumors  and  filled 
with  fear.  Bad  news  isn’t  hard  to  spread.  All 
it  needs  is  a  stan— a  start  which  may  be  no 
more  substantial  than  mere  surmise,  or  half- 
information  half  understood,  or  just  complete 
carelessness  with  facts.  With  any  sort  of 
start,  bad  news  spreads  itself  and  grows  in  the 
spreading. 

In  all  times,  and  especially  in  times  like  these, 
we  need  the  healthy  skepticism  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  It  is  the  priceless  antidote  to 
that  curious  but  common  streak  of  vanity 
which  makes  so  many  of  us  seek  to  appear 
wise  before  the  event  by  being  the  first  to 
break  the  bad  news— whether  it’s  so  or  not. 

"No  news,”  as  the  old  proverb  truly  says,  “is 
good  news”;  but  the  statement  is  almost  as 
true  in  reverse— "good  news  is  no  news.”  Good 
news  doesn’t  spread  itself— for  good  news 
consists  mostly  of  the  word  that  things  are 
going  along,  getting  themselves  done  in  due 
course  without  fuss  or  difficulty.  And  that 
sort  of  thing  isn’t  news. 

It  isn’t  news  that  today  the  railroads  placed 
for  loading  something  like  130,000  freight 
cars  and  that  they  place  about  that  many  every 
working  day  of  the  week.  That’s  what  they  are 
expected  to  do.  But  if  they  should  fail  to  place 
a  few  cars  when  and  where  ordered,  that’s 
what  some  folks  would  hail  as  "car  shortage,” 
and  therefore  news. 


Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  war  broke  out  in 
Europe,  the  railroads  said  that  they  had  ade¬ 
quate  capacity  for  present  demands,  and 
would  get  more  equipment  as  need  developed. 
That  wasn’t  news.  It  was  expected.  It  came 
close  to  being  news  when  the  railroads  placed 
for  loading  140,000  cars  a  working  day  during 
the  peak  week  in  October,  1939,  and  still  had 
an  average  daily  surplus  of  67,000  serviceable 
cars  besides.  But  on  the  same  days,  the  unfilled 
orders  for  cars  averaged  63  a  day,  and  to  some 
folks  the  news  wasn’t  in  the  140,000  cars  a  day 
placed,  or  in  the  67,000  surplus  cars  a  day,  but 
in  the  63  orders  unfilled. 

Looking  Ahead 

One  year  ago  the  American  program  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  started.  It  was  apparent  at  the 
time  that  the  railroads  had  adequate  cars  for 

1940,  as  the  event  proved.  Looking  ahead  to 

1941,  however,  the  railroads  embarked  on  a 
program  which  called  for  acquiring  100,000 
new  cars  for  this  year.  That  is  being  done- 
while  the  program  for  1942  calls  for  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  120,000  more  cars  to  the  supply  in  that 
year.  The  railroads,  in  other  words,  are  doing 
as  they  said  they  would  do— they  are  keeping 
pace  with  growing  demands.  But  that’s  hard 
to  make  into  news. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  delivered  to  the  government’s  de¬ 
fense  construction  projeas  an  average  of 
3,000  carloads  of  material  a  day,  and  no  time 


mm* 

has  been  lost  anywhere  because  of  a  failure  of 
rail  transportation.  That  isn’t  news,  but  it’s  a 
comforting  fact  just  the  same. 

Ahead  of  1918 

It  is  hardly  news,  in  fact,  that  in  1941  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  moving  nearly  one-fourth  more  tons 
of  freight  one  mile— what  we  in  the  railroad 
business  call  ton-miles— than  they  did  in  the 
war  year  of  1918;  that  they  are  doing  it  with¬ 
out  the  congestion  and  delays  of  that  time; 
and  that  they  are  doing  it  with  525,000  fewer 
freight  cars  than  they  had  then. 

"Good  news  is  no  news”— so  the  news  now'  is 
that  some  of  the  same  folks  who  thought  that 
the  railroads  couldn’t  handle  the  business  in 
1939,  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  car  shonage. 
Some  indeed  say  that  there  is  a  car  shortage. 

That’s  the  "news,”  but  before  printing  the 
"man  bites  dog”  story,  good  reporters  like  to 
see  the  man,  the  dog  and  the  shape  of  the  bite. 
Such  a  reporter  came  to  see  us  the  other  day  to 
check  such  a  story.  He  had  been  told  by  some¬ 
one  in  the  OPM  that  the  government  had 
three  million  cans  of  tomatoes  that  could  not 
be  shipped  to  the  aid  of  Britain  because  of  lack 
of  freight  cars.  He  wanted  to  know  the  facts. 
So  did  we.  We  both  called  the  government 
agency  which  was  supposed  to  be  long  on  to 
matoes  and  short  on  cars— and  found  that  the 
situation  was  just  the  reverse. 

"Gin  get  plenty  of  cars,”  they  reported. 
"What  we  need  is  the  tomatoes”— which  dis¬ 
posed  of  that,  as  the  request  for  names,  dates 
and  specifications  often  has  a  way  of  doing. 
But  we  don’t  always  get  the  chance  to  check 
on  that  sort  of  "news”  until  it  has  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  magnified,  and  become  com¬ 
mon  currency  of  conversation,  or  perhaps  ap¬ 
peared  in  print. 

A  Big  Assignment 

The  transportation  requirements  of  commerce 
and  defense  add  up  to  a  big  assignment  for 
the  railroads.  But— and  I’m  not  sure  whether 
this  is  news  or  not— the  railroads  have,  or  can 
get,  what  it  takes  to  handle  it. 

They  won’t  handle  it  perfectly,  of  course. 
Nothing  is  handled  that  way— and  it  wouldn’t 
be  news  if  it  were.  But  there  will  be  no  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  of  1917  and  1918— com¬ 
monly  called  "car  shortage.” 

The  real  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the  first 
World  War  days— as  you  will  find  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reports  of  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Direaor  General  of  the  United  States  Rail¬ 
road  Administration— was  not  lack  of  cars. 


It  was  lack  of  arrangements  to  get  cars  un¬ 
loaded  promptly,  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
failure  to  use  cars  as  moving  vehicles  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  railroads  were  put  into  the 
storage  business— and  a  freight  car  is  a  mighty 
poor  and  expensive  warehouse.  This  year  the 
railroads  are  producing  one-fourth  more 
freight  transponation  service  with  one-fourth 
fewer  freight  cars  than  they  had  then. 

The  railroads  have  made  immense  physical 
progress  since  that  time.  It  has  come  gradually, 
so  gradually  that  it  isn’t  news  either;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  today’s  railroad  is  a  different  sort 
of  railroad  from  that  of  the  last  war.  Because 
of  the  difference  made  by  ten  billion  dollars 
invested  in  the  improvement  of  railroads, 
freight  trains  carry  more,  run  faster,  turn  out 
more  than  twice  as  much  transportation  serv¬ 
ice  per  hour  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  the  last 
war— and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  increased  railroad  dependability  and 
efficiency. 

The  Shippers  Help 

But  no  matter  how  good  railroads  might  be, 
no  matter  how  many  cars  they  might  have,  if 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  did  not  do 
their  part  in  loading  cars,  and  especially  in 
unloading  them,  there  would  come  a  time 
when  the  whole  thing  would  be  blocked.  That 
mutual  responsibility  of  railroads  and  those 
who  use  them  is  fully  recognized  now,  as  it 
was  not  during  the  last  war.  It  is  recognized 
now  through  effective  organizations— the  thir¬ 
teen  regional  Shippers’  Advisory  Boards  and 
the  National  Association  of  these  boards,  the 
Gir  Service  Division  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  with  its  district  offices 
throughout  the  country,  its  Port  Control  Sec¬ 
tion  working  with  steamships,  port  authori¬ 
ties  and  shippers  in  keeping  the  pons  open 
and  liquid,  and  its  Military  Transponation 
Section,  working  closely  with  the  defense  de¬ 
partments  of  the  government. 

No  small  part  of  the  success  with  which  the 
railroads  have  met  the  demands  of  the  past 
two  years  is  to  be  found  in  these  arrangements. 
No  small  element  in  the  confidence  with 
which  they  look  to  the  job  ahead  is  in  their 
tested  teamwork. 

Just  what  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  job 
ahead  is  no  one  knows.  But  the  railroads  know 
that  with  their  twenty-year  program  of  pre¬ 
paredness— with  the  improved  plant,  the  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  operation  which  such  a  plant 
makes  possible,  and  the  organized  cooperation 
of  the  users  of  transportation— they  will  keep 
pace  with  the  demand. 

If  they  do— and  they  will— then  they  will 
keep  right  on  making  "no  news”— which  is 
good  news. 


^Remarks  of  Robert  S.  Henry,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  before  Texas  Press  Association,  Galveston,  Texas,  June  13,  1941 
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“Pap”  Nears  a  Decade 
With  AP  Feature  Service 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


ONE  of  the  country’s  leading  news¬ 
paper  sports  cartoonists  shortly  will 
round  out  a  decade  of  service  with 
the  AP  Feature 
Service. 

He  is  Tom 
Paprocki  (“Pap” 
to  you),  who  is 
the  only  man  in 
sports  today  to 
syndicate  both  a 
daily  sports  car¬ 
toon  and  a  daily 
sports  column. 

The  veteran  art¬ 
ist-writer’s  panel 
is  called  “Sports 
Slants,”  and  his 
column  bears  "Pap" 

the  same  name. 

We  found  Pap  this  week  in  his  office 
high  up  in  the  AP's  headquarters  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  busy  at  his  draw¬ 
ing  board.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair 
he  admitted  that  after  10  years  of 
drawing  the  great  and  the  near  great 
he  still  preferred  horses. 

Of  Horses  and  Men 

It  isn’t  that  he  doesn’t  like  people, 
Pap  hastened  to  add.  He  likes  horses 
simply  because  they  have  more  “ex¬ 
pression,”  that’s  all.  “To  most  people 
horses  look  alike,”  he  explained.  “But 
not  to  me.  After  ten  years  in  this 
business  with  the  AP — and  a  few  be¬ 
fore  that — I  can  see  more  expression 
in  a  thoroughbred  than  in  the  aver¬ 
age  athlete  anytime.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pap  is  a  pretty 
good  athlete  himself;  still  looks  it 
swinging  his  200  pounds  around  in  his 


landscape  painter  doing  his  stuff. 
After  a  while  he  encouraged  me  to 
try,  and  took  time  out  to  show  me 
how  to  draw  the  comics  characters  of 
the  day.” 

This  “yen"  for  drawing  continued 
through  grade  and  high  schools.  Pap’s 
first  “cartoons”  appeared  in  the  school 
paper.  “Crude  impressions  of  the 
games,”  he  calls  them.  At  the  same 
time  Pap  wasn’t  doing  bad  at  the 
games  himself,  developing  into  a  star 
sprinter  and  quarter-miler,  whence 
begins  trophies. 

Great  Friend  af  Yeungsters 

Pap  passed  up  a  scholarship  at 
Fordham  University  to  concentrate  on 
drawing  and  juggled  figures  in  a 
Brooklyn  department  store  to  com¬ 
plete  his  art  school  training.  His  first 
cartoon  to  appear  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  was  of  Eleanor  Holm,  a 
childhood  friend.  Pap,  incidentally, 
likes  to  draw  girls  pretty  well,  too. 

From  the  New  York  American  Pap 
went  to  the  AP  in  1931,  and  he  has 
been  there  continuously  since. 

The  veteran  cartoonist-columnist 
has  a  name  in  the  craft  for  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  encourage  youth.  He  would 
rather  send  one  of  his  originals  to  a 
grade  school  boy  than  Joe  DiMaggio. 
To  illustrate  this  is  a  fan  story — one 
of  many — about  Pap. 

Once  an  office  boy  at  the  AP  asked 
Pap  for  an  original  featuring  Lou 
Gehrig,  and  when  he  got  it  asked 
AP  sports  editor  Alan  Gould  to  get 
Gehrig  to  autograph  it.  Gould  took 
the  cartoon  out  to  the  field  one  day 
but  when  Lou  saw  it  he  wanted  the 


brand  new  idea  in  daily  newspaper 
fiction,  a  “guaranteed’’  serial.  Details 
will  be  announced  when  the  story  is 
released. 

Personals  and  Notes 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  has  every  expecta¬ 
tion  of  going  to  England  to  cover  the 
war  and  prob¬ 


ably  will  leave 
July  17  provid¬ 
ing  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  can 
be  completed,  we 
learned  this  week 
at  Bell.  If  Miss 
Thompson  goes, 
she  expects  to 
remain  around 
three  weeks,  and 
also  hopes  to  get 
to  Moscow  if  she 
can  get  trans-  Dorothy  Thompson 
portation  to  that 

war  area.  .  .  .Lever  Brothers’  search 
for  a  new  radio  program  ended  last 
week  with  purchase  by  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  ad  agency,  of  George  Mc¬ 
Manus’  King  Features  Syndicate — dis¬ 
tributed  daily  comic  strip  and  Sunday 
page,  “Bringing  Up  Father.”  .  .  .  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  artist 
Milton  Caniff  was  pleasantly  surprised 
this  week  with  requests  from  several 
newspapers  from  the  West  asking  that 
he  make  available  his  one-man  art 
show  in  their  cities.  Caniff  has  com¬ 
plied  and  his  show  shortly  will  open 
in  Minneapolis  and  Boise,  Idaho.  It 
recently  closed  in  Portland,  Ore.  .  .  . 
First  Lieutenant  North  Callahan,  who 
syndicates  his  own  “So  This  Is  New 
York”  column  to  newspapers  and  also 
is  New  York  correspondent  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  is  author  of  “The 
Army,’’  a  handbook  on  what  soldiers 
and  their  families  need  W  know  about 
the  boys  in  khaki,  published  last  week 


by  the  Dell  Fhiblishing  Company.  Lt. 
Callahan,  who  recently  was  called  in¬ 
to  the  Army,  is  editor  of  Recruiting 
News,  official  U.  S.  Army  periodical. 
He  continues  corresponding  for  the 
Dallas  News  and  writing  his  syndi¬ 
cated  column  while  he  is  in  service. 


TOO  TRUE  STORY 

Minneapolis,  July  9 — A  police  re¬ 
porter’s  dream  came  true  here  the 
other  day  for  Joseph  Summers,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times.  He  was  an  actual  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  crime  story.  In  fact,  he 
himself  was  the  intended  victim  and 
two  shots  were  fired  at  him  by  a  gun¬ 
man  who  escaped.  Summers  was  re¬ 
turning  home  about  1:30  a.m.  when 
he  spotted  a  man  crouching  by  a  win¬ 
dow.  The  man  whirled  when  Sum¬ 
mers  yelled  and  fired  two  shots  at  the 
newsman.  Summers  pursued  and  a 
block  away  the  man  turned,  leveled 
his  gun  again  at  Summers  and  warned 
him  away.  Later  Summers  joined 
police  in  searching  for  the  would-be 
burglar,  who  was  identified  as  a  hold¬ 
up  suspect. 

■ 

WEBB  C.  ARTZ 

Webb  C.  Artz,  52,  former  United 
Press  radio  news  manager  in  New 
York,  died  July  2  in  Lilly  Clinic,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  where  he  was  taken  last 
April  to  be  under  the  care  of  special¬ 
ists.  Artz  joined  the  U.P.  in  IS^  and 
helped  to  organize  the  United  Press 
Radionews  Service.  He  wrote  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  instructions,  “How  to  Write 
Radio  News,”  which  became  accepted 
as  a  textbook.  In  1936  he  was  named 
radio  news  manager  when  the  U.P. 
inaugurated  its  special  news  wire. 
When  he  requested  a  leave  last  spring 
because  of  his  health,  A.  L.  Bradford 
succeeded  him  as  radio  news  man- 


swivel  chair.  He  is  6  feet  2  inches 
tall  and  the  years  haven’t  put  too 
much  weight  in  the  wrong  places. 

That  explains  why  Pap  is  a  leading 
golfer  in  New  York.  At  least,  he  said, 
he  has  managed  to  win  the  New  York 
Baseball  Writers’  Association  Trophy 
several  times.  Trophy  winning  goes 
back  a  long  way  with  Pap.  His  com¬ 
bination  office-den  in  his  Manhattan 
apartment  is  chuck  full  of  them— 
200,  maybe  more. 

But  you  won’t  see  them  on  the  walls 
nor  decorating  the  desk.  The  sport’s 
the  thing  to  Pap;  trophies  incidental. 
So  they  are  tucked  away  in  old  shoe 
boxes,  in  odd  corners,  anywhere.  Tom, 
Jr.,  who  already  is  grooming  for  his 
dad’s  job,  gets  most  use  out  of  the 
trophies,  parading  them  to  school  now 
and  then. 

“It  all  starts  in  a  little  town  on  Long 
Island,  Bay  Shore,”  Pap  sketched  his 
career.  “I  must  have  been  five  or  six 
when  I  stopped  one  day  to  watch  a 


original  himself. 

“Sorry,”  said  Gould  (knowing  Pap), 
“but  this  belongs  to  the  office  boy.” 
And  he  held  on  to  it  with  the  result 
Gehrig  requested  Pap  to  make  another 
“original”  just  like  it. 

AP  "Escape"  Features 

THE  AP  Feature  Service  issues  this 

week  for  use  starting  July  21  the 
first  of  a  series  of  outstanding  “escape” 
features.  No.  1  is  “Barnyard  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  five  stories  by  John  Grover, 
Feature  Service  Washington  staff 
writer.  Grover  tells  how  science  is 
streamlining  farm  animals,  developing 
“beauty  parlor  pigs,”  wasp  waist  cows 
and  hens  that  lay  purple  eggs. 

Other  subjects  also  will  be  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  heavy  war  news  of 
the  day  in  order  to  give  readers  a  re¬ 
lief  from  communiques,  M.  J.  Wing, 
Feature  Service  editor,  has  announced. 
The  Feature  Service  also  annoimced 
this  week  its  plan  to  release  soon  a 


NEW  YORK 


is  a  limited 
quantify 

in  MILK! 
in  MARKETS! 


REACH  THE  CREAM 
OF  NEW  HAVEN 


THE  NEW  HAVEN 

JOURNAL -COURIER 


During  the  first  half 
of  1941  The  Sun  had 
a  larger  gain  in  WOMEN’S 
CLOTHING  STORE  AD¬ 
VERTISING  than  any  other 
New  York  weekday*  news- 


*  Monday  through  Saturday 


THE  MACHINE  SHOP  OF  THE  NATION 

This  ‘‘Out  Our  Way’'  cartoon,  appearing  in  the  Saginaw  News,  is  a  timely 
one!  Michigan  is  the  Machine  Shop  of  the  Nation  ...  a  leader  among 
I  the  48  states  in  the  purchase  of  machine  tools.  (Authority:  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association.)  Saginaw  is  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
I  big,  busy  market.  With  its  concentration  of  General  Motors  and  other  major 
I  industrial  employers,  Saginaw  is  one  of  Michigan’s  most  active  markets. 
I  The  Saginaw  News,  with  its  30,344 

'  circulation,  covers  this  busy,  skilled-  _ 

labor  market  practically  home  by  - 

home.  Make  sure  the  Saginaw  News 
is  on  your  next  newspaper  list.  r'isvfxTVA 

For  further  facts,  ask  1.  A.  Klein,  \  pU*'  ’ 

50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  or  '■  G®****?-tv*«*'^^*  '  '  i 

'  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Xo'®"®*  vidtf®**  O'®** 

Avenue,  Chicago.  ^  ^ 
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From  Penny  To  Dollar . . . 

FKES70... CHANGE! 


GATh-LiNt  pennies  grow  into 
T  JL  sales-dollars  with  depend¬ 
able  regularity  everywhere  in  In¬ 
diana.  Advertising  managers,  agency 
executives,  and  space-buyers — men 
wise  in  the  art  of  keeping  factories 
busy — know  Hoosierland  opfwrtun- 
ity  for  sales  and  profit. 


Here  in  Indiana  there  is  effective 
concentration  of  localized  spending. 
It  is  easy  to  establish  dealer  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Indiana's  89  trading  centers. 
Koad-men  travel  profitably  on  close 
commissions  in  this  richly  concen¬ 
trated  sales-lerritory.  Here,  too,  are 
influential  daily  newspapers  with 
high  circulation  ratio  (1.7  per  fam¬ 
ily)  among  800,000  families. 


.\nd  these  newspaper  reading 
families  of  Indiana  have  better  than 
one-and-a-half-billions  in  spending 
money,  with  much  more  in  sight 
in  months  immediately  ahead.  Indi- 


$1,600,000,000 

Waiting  for  You 

•  Annual  spendable  income  over 
$1,600,000,000.00;  one  of  the 
first  12  states  in  purchasing 
power;  53%  of  salary  and  wage 
incomes  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

•  19%  above  national  average 
in  home  ownership. 

•  70%  above  national  average 
in  livestock  income. 

•  27%  above  national  average 
in  total  farm  income. 

•  20%  above  national  average 
in  automotive  sales. 

•  21%  above  national  average 
in  gasoline  and  oil  sales. 

•  1 9%  above  national  average 
in  lumber,  building  supplies 
and  hardware  sales. 

•  15%  above  national  average 
in  drug  store  merchandise  sales. 

•  1 2%  above  national  average 
in  automobile  registration. 


ana's  in  the  "big  money  ”  .  .  .  with 
plenty  more  to  come! 

/t’s  difficult  to  choose  just  one 
sales-spot  in  Indiana,  because  all 
Indiana  ts  a  bright  spot.  There’s  real 
payroll  power  in  numerous  Hoosier 
industrial  centers  where  plants,  large 
and  small,  are  driving  for  defense 
production.  Here,  loo,  is  richly  di¬ 
versified  agriculture,  based  soundly 
on  corn-hog  production,  creating  the 
most  dependable  type  of  farm  buy¬ 
ing  power.  With  such  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  entire  state, 
every  Hoosier  “Main  Street”  is  well 
worth  selling! 

It’s  logical  light  now  to  put  agate¬ 
line  pennies  into  this  big  and  fast¬ 
growing  market.  Indiana’s  home¬ 
town  business,  and  Indiana’s  home¬ 
town  dailies,  merit  your  immediate 
consideration.  Here’s  sales  volume 
worth  advertising  for!  Use  Indiana 
home  town  newspapers. 


"Hoosier  Dailies  Serve  You  Well— The  More  You  Use,  the  More  You  Sell" 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Attica  Ledger-Tribune 

Bloomfield  Evening  World 

Columbia  City  Commercial-Moil  &  Post 

Decatur  Democrat 

Lebanon  Reporter 

Linton  Citizen 

Madison  Courier 


Mount  Vernon  Democrat 
Plymouth  Pilot  end  News 
Princeton  Clarion-Nevrs  and  Democrat 
Rensselaer  Republican 
Seymour  Tribune 

From  5,000  to  10,000 

Huntington  Herald-Press 
New  Castle  Courier-Times 


Vincennes  Sun  Commercial 
Warsaw  Times  &  Union 

From  10,000  to  25,000 

Anderson  Bulletin 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle 
Muncie  Star 


From  25,000  to  50,000 

Gary  Post-Tribune 

More  than  50,000 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
South  Bend  Tribune 


tJUST  PUBLISHED:  "JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN”  — the  story  of  the  use  of  Indiana  Daily 
Newspapers  in  detail.  Sent  you  gladly  on  request  by  any  one  of  the  above  newspapers,  or 
their  Special  Representatives. 


Earns  Plenty  *  Spends  Freely 
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E  D  I 


TIME  TO  BE  ALARMED 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  astonishingly  few  news- 
pa|)er  e<litorials  on  the  recent  questionnaire 
of  the  Federal  Coninuinications  Coinniission  con¬ 
cerning  the  relationships  of  broadcasting  stations 
with  newspai)ers  in  their  territories.  There  is 
an  equally  astonishing  reluctance  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  be  publicly  quoted  on  this 
question.  The  situation  may  be  attributable  to 
ignorance  of  the  tremendous  i.ssues  involved,  to 
newspa{x*r  apathy  toward  the  question  as  one 
primarily  affecting  radio,  or  to  fear  of  reprisals 
by  the  FCC  or  other  government  departments 
upon  new.spaix'rs  which  s|)eak  their  minds  freely. 

It  isn't  healthy.  From  many  indications,  it 
appears  that  the  FCC  is  bent  u|x)n  proving  that 
newspaper  ownership  or  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations  is  not  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  its 
ultimate  aim  is  to  bar  newspaixTs,  as  a  class  of 
bu.siness.  from  such  activity.  If  that  is  .so,  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  trend  the  imjx)rtance  of  which  cannot 
bi‘  exaggerated,  for  newspai)ers,  for  radio,  and 
indeed  for  every  branch  of  .American  business. 
If  the  FCC  has  jxjwer,  under  existing  law,  to  dis¬ 
qualify  newspaix*r  interests  from  radio  ownership 
and  to  de.stroy  the  many  millions  of  investment 
that  newspaix'rs  have  made  in  radio,  it  is  difficult 
to  .see  where  the  power  of  government  over  pri¬ 
vate  business  can  be  limited. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ownership  or 
operation  of  radio  stations  by  newspapers  has  at 
any  time  l»een  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  by 
any  standard  that  might  be  applied.  We  doubt 
that  the  FCC  research  will  turn  up  any  inqxjrtant 
instances  of  abu.se  of  the  radio  by  new.spapers. 
The  Commi.s.sion’s  case,  to  date,  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  shadowy  suspicion  that  ownership  of  a 
station  by  newsj>ai)er  interests  alreaily  without 
Icx-al  newspaix'r  comjjetition  might  result  in  a 
mono|x)listic  j)erversion  or  suppression  of  impor¬ 
tant  news.  Concetling  that  the  FCC  might  have 
a  duty  to  prevent  such  abuses,  we  submit  that  it 
is  neither  ethical  nor  legal  to  presuppose  them 
and  to  discriminate  again.st  all  newspa|)ers  on  the 
ground  that  abuses  again.st  the  public  might  lie 
committed  by  some  newspaper  .some  day. 

The  Commission  has  ptiwer  to  deal  with  offenses 
under  the  law  either  upon  its  own  initiative  or 
upon  complaint  from  an  aggrieved  party  or  from 
the  general  public.  It  can  quickly  bring  into  line 
a  newspaper  which  habitually  offends  by  slanting 
or  suppressing  news,  and  the  very  existence  of 
that  power  has  probably  kept  in  check  the  normal 
human  temptation  to  monkey  business. 

The  fight  for  survival  of  radio  as  a  private 
enterprise  can  be  lost  or  won  in  these  hearings 
on  newspapers  as  radio  owners  or  operators.  If 
newspapers  can  be  barred,  the  Commission’s  right 
to  set  up  further  discriminations  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  established,  barring  new  legislation  by 
Congress.  We  don’t  believe  that  the  radio  people 
can  make  the  fight,  representing  as  they  do  a 
diversity  rather  than  a  community  of  interests. 
Newspapers  can,  and  we  believe  that  they  should. 

They  are  evidently  facing  a  hostile  tribunal  in 
the  forthcoming  hearings,  and  unless  they  come 
to  grips  with  their  situation  in  short  order,  they 
may  presently  find  that  newspapers  as  a  radio 
factor  belong  to  history  and  not  to  now.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  newspaper  business,  the 
radio  business,  and  the  public  at  large,  that  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  outcome.  It  need  not 
happen  if  newspapers  fight  their  case  strongly 
before  the  Commission,  and,  even  more  important, 
keep  their  readers  completely  informed  of  what 
goes  on  and  what  hidden  facts  lie  behind  the 
Commission’s  hearings. 


.4nd  I  heard,  but  1  understood  not:  then  said  I,  O 
my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things? 
Daniel  XII:  8. 


NEWS  FROM  RUSSIA 

BY  TH.\T  TITLE,  we  also  include  news  of 
Rus.sia  from  Germany.  All  of  it,  up  to  this 
writing,  has  been  subject  to  a  heavy  di.scount. 
even  up  to  100  jier  cent.  The  German  .\rmy 
communiques,  hitherto  regardetl  by  corrcsjxind- 
ents  and  cable  desks  as  fairly  reliable,  have  been 
diluted  with  politics,  as  distinct  from  the  purely 
military  considerations  that  used  to  be  dominant. 
That  gives  them  a  more  than  .slightly  fishlike 
.smell.  The  Ru.ssian  communiques,  now,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  Finnish  war,  have  been  notable  for  figures 
that  even  the  most  credulous  reader  must  doubt. 
In  fact,  as  a  cable  editor  in  New  York  remarked 
this  week,  the  communiques  ought  to  lx*  reail 
for  what  they  do  not  tell,  rather  than  for  what 
they  reveal. 

By  tho.se  tokens,  we  can’t  lie  charitable  toward 
newspajiers  which  slap  eight-column  heads  over 
such  ridiculous  claims  as  tho.se  of  the  Ru.s.sians 
that  a  million  Nazis  have  become  casualties,  or 
over  the  German  claims  to  have  destroyed  more 
planes  and  tanks  than  the  Ru.s.sians  could  con¬ 
ceivably  have  had  in  action  or  p<i.sition  for  action. 
News  desks  which  would  regularly  shade  the 
casualty  reports  of  fltxxl  or  an  earthquake  to 
avoid  exaggeration  give  three-inch  type  to  the 
obviously  false  claims  of  the  Nazi-Red  bellig¬ 
erents,  covering  themselves  by  a  footnote  to  cite 
authority.  It  may  sell  a  few  papers — which  we 
doubt — but  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of  unreliabil¬ 
ity  that  wise  new.spa|x*rmen  seek  to  avoid  in  these 
times. 

WAGE  &  HOUR  PARLEY 

IT  IS  H.\RI)  to  see  at  this  moment  how  new.s- 
paper  publishers,  as  individuals  or  through 
their  regional  associations  and  the  .A.N.P..A.,  can 
exj-operate  in  the  study  of  job  classification  which 
the  Wage  &  Hour  Division  has  proposed.  It  is 
even  difficult  to  see  what  useful  purposes  for  the 
Wage  &  Hour  Division,  the  newspapers,  or  the 
employes,  will  be  served  by  such  a  classification. 
Aletrofxilitan  newspapers  and  tho.se  in  the  sub¬ 
metropolitan  class  are  already  well  classified  as 
to  employment  by  the  normal  departmentaliza¬ 
tion  of  work.  In  the  ca.se  of  dailies  published  in 
towns  of  less  than  50,000  {xipulation,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  flraw  sharp  lines  between  departmental 
functions.  It  is  possible  that  one  employe  on  such 
a  newspaper  might  fall  into  several  different 
classifications  in  successive  hours  of  his  daily 
work. 

We  don't  know  whether  our  doubts  are  shared 
by  the  newspaper  as.sociation  repre.sentatives  who 
met  in  New  York  this  week  to  discuss  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  request.  In  any  case,  they  voted  to  com¬ 
ply  with  it,  reserving  only  their  legal  right  under 
the  act  and  declining  to  be  committed  in  advance 
to  any  conclusions  of  the  classification  study.  It’s 
too  bad  that  any  study  affecting  im{>ortant  rela¬ 
tionships  between  newspapers  and  their  employes 
has  to  be  hedged  with  legal  reservations,  but  as 
this  area  of  the  law  includes  much  that  is  un¬ 
mapped  by  experience,  no  other  course  seems 
fxi.s.sible.  We  hope  that  .something  useful  may 
come  out  of  this  survey,  but  can’t  admit  any  great 
optimism  along  that  line  as  this  is  written. 


I  A  L  * 


WARTIME  ADVERTISING 

BRITISH  government  departments  have  spent 
for  newspaper  and  poster  advertising  a  total 
of  .£^,568.800  since  the  start  of  the  war  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  19.‘I9,  we  learn  from  World's  Press  News 
of  London  for  June  19.  The  information  came  in 
response  to  a  retjuest  by  Lady  .\stor  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  full  data  on  the  government’s  publicity 
and  public  relations  activities.  The  large.st  de¬ 
partmental  exjienditures  were  for  the  National 
Savings  campaign,  the  Food  campaign,  and  a 
.series  by  the  Ministry  of  Information,  the  total 
of  these  three  having  been  more  than  £1,600,000. 

The  Parliamentary  an.swers  gave  nrt  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  ailvertising,  but 
the  .succe.ss  of  the  British  war  finaiu-e  and  fo<xl- 
rationing  efforts  to  date  should  indicate  that  the 
ailverti.sing  did  the  job  expected  of  it.  The  u.se 
of  advertising  by  the  British  has  been  continuous 
.since  the  war’s  Ix'ginning.  It  has  not  lx*en  a 
sub.si<ly  to  ncw.spa|iers  laboring  under  unimagin¬ 
able  difficulties.  It  has  been  advertising  directed 
to  purpo.ses  as  specific  as  any  jieace-time  .sales 
effort,  and  the  total  amount  sjient  in  nearly  two 
years  repre.sents  alxiut  one-.sixth  of  the  total  daily 
cost  of  the  war  to  the  British  jieople. 

We  have  .seen  no  .similar  appreciation  of  the 
u-ses  to  which  advertising  can  be  put  in  Washing¬ 
ton  circles.  The  Treasury  Department  has  used 
some  magazine  spac-e  to  sell  small  Ixinds  to  the 
public,  but  the  recent  defen.se  .savings  campaign 
was  supported  almost  entirely  by  free  space  in 
-newspapers  and  free  time  on  the  air,  plus  an 
assortment  of  local  ballyhoo  stunts.  The  .Admin¬ 
istration  may  think  that  sufficient  in  the  pre.sent 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  it  may  be;  it  most 
certainly  will  not  be,  if  events  follow  the  trail  to 
the  dramatic  climaxes  indicated  by  the  steps  of 
other  U.  S.  Government  departments  up  to  now. 

As  Dorothy  Thompson  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
column,  the  cost  of  one  battleship  “would  finance 
a  gargantuan  propaganda  campaign  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  which  this  country  has  more  brains, 
prestige,  and  facilities  than  any  other.”  We  don’t 
think  Miss  Thomp.son  referred  to  any  effort 
to  stir  up  the  war  .spirit  here,  but  to  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  idea  and  ideals  as 
oppo.sed  to  the  regimes  of  greed  and  terror  which 
now  hold  such  many  millions  of  the  world’s 
people  in  their  killing  grip.  And  we  agree  that 
.something  of  that  sort  must  be  done  if  the  U.SA. 
is  not  to  become  merely  another  participant  in 
the  gory  shambles  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
We  have  ideas  and  we  have  ideals.  Relatively 
formless  today  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
citizens  and  of  our  friends  in  other  lands,  they 
can  be  crystallized  and  given  reality  by  the  right 
words,  put  into  readable  type,  or  understandable 
language  on  the  air,  for  millions  who  now  yearn 
for  such  a  guide. 

The  propaganda  mill  at  Washington  has  been 
grinding  out  free  stuff  for  so  long,  and  the  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  radio  people  have  been  so 
obliging  with  their  facilities,  that  the  di.stinction 
between  the  use  and  the  objects  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  free  propaganda  has  been  all  but  lost. 
It  had  better  be  recovered  fast  if  we  are  going  to 
get  into  this  war  any  more  deeply  than  we  now 
are,  for,  as  advertising  proved  in  the  last  war,  it 
can  be  among  the  most  formidable  weapons  of  any 
nation,  especially  any  democratic  nation. 

WARNING  FOR  CONQUERORS 

Many  go  out  for  wool,  and  come  home  shorn, 
themselves. 

Cervantes,  in  “Don  Quixote.” 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Ed  Howard 


ED  HOWARD,  publisher,  Wichita 
Falls  (Tex.)  Daily  Tivies,  observed 
his  50th  anniversary  in  Texas  news¬ 
paper  work  July 
1.  With  Mrs. 
Howard  he  was 
honored  at  a  sur¬ 
prise  dinner  that 
evening  given  by 
officials  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the 
Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

Frank  W.  Hil- 
t  o  n ,  telegraph 
editor,  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.) 
News-Press,  has 
become  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Port  Orford  (Ore.)  Post. 
Stanley  M.  Elliott,  formerly  assistant 
telegraph  editor,  succeeds  him. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star  and  general 
manager  of  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.) 
News  Record  and  Miss  Gretchen  Bige¬ 
low  Thomson  will  be  married  Aug.  9, 
according  to  an  announcement  just 
made.  Miss  Thomson  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Paul  J.  Thomson,  who  was 
vice-president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune. 

Col.  John  H.  Wolpers,  publisher  and 
managing  editor.  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.) 
Daily  American  Republic,  has  been 
appointed  for  a  second  six-year  term 
on  the  board  of  curators  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  Col.  Wolpers  is 
president  of  the  Association  of  Gov¬ 
erning  Boards  of  State  Universities 
and  Allied  Institutions. 

Jim  Taylor,  publisher,  Corsicana 
(Tex.)i  Democrat  and  state  representa¬ 
tive,  has  announced  that  he  will  run 
for  the  state  senate. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  Portland 
Oregonian,  has  been  named  admiral 
of  the  annual  Astoria,  Ore.,  regatta, 
Aug.  27-30. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  life-size  painting  of  himself 
by  the  Wisconsin  Chapter  National 
Association  of  Postmcisters  at  Elkhart 
Lake,  Wis.,  June  26.  The  painting  was 
“in  recognition  of  the  innumerable 
outstanding  achievements  he  has  at¬ 
tained  in  behalf  of  humanity  in  all 
walks  of  life.” 

Col.  H.  C.  Greer,  publisher,  Morgan¬ 
town  (W.  Va.)  Dominion  News  and 
Post,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  West  Virginia 
University  recently. 

John  L.  Wise,  president,  Butler 
(Pa.)  Eagle,  recently  was  appointed 
a  trustee  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Slippery  Rock. 

C.  M.  Palmer,  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer,  newspaper 
brokers,  and  president  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press;  Bob  Davis, 
New  York  Sun  columnist;  and  Fred 
Stone,  stage  star,  left  July  2  for  a 
fishing  trip  at  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Ontario,  (Tanada,  as  the  guests  of 
Charles  Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
fishing  tackle  manufacturer. 

Otis  Brumby,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Cobb  County  (Ga.)  Times  and 
president-designate  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association,  and  Mrs.  Brumby 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
July  5  at  Piedmont  Hospital,  Atlanta. 
It  is  the  Brumby’s  second  child. 

Harry  H.  Whiteley,  son  of  W.  H. 
Whiteley,  publisher  of  the  Presque 
Isle  County  Advance,  Rogers  City, 
Mich.,  was  elected  recently  a  director 
of  the  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs.  H.  H.  Whiteley  is  a  nephew 


of  the  Harry  H.  Whiteley,  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  Dowagiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  who  was  credited  with 
the  election  last  week. 

Luther  E.  Gibson,  publisher,  Vallejo 
(Cal.)  Times-Herald  and  Evening 
Chronicle,  turned  over  12  acres  of 
land  to  Vallejo  to  provide  the  city 
with  a  baseball  park  and  playground. 

In  The  Business  Office 

WESLEY  A.  TSCHAN  was  appointed 
automotive  representative  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post  recently.  Mr.  Tschan 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the  Post 
for  eight  years,  handling  auto  adver¬ 
tising.  He  succeeds  W.  E.  McCarty, 
resigned. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  public  information  division  of 
the  California  Defense  Council.  His 
appointment  was  made  by  Gov.  Cul- 
bert  Olson. 

Pat  Friou,  cashier,  Houston  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Friou  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  James  Samuel,  born  June  26. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friou  formerly  were  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Press  business  office. 

William  C.  Pank.  formerly  editor  of 
Retail  Management,  Boston,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Jacobson,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Livermore  &  Knight,  Boston, 
have  joined  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  promotion  staff. 

Joseph  A.  Abey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times, 
chaperoned  a  group  of  five  Eagle- 
Times  carrier  boys  on  a  trip  to  Florida 
and  Cuba  recently. 

Bert  D.  Lane,  business  and  national 
advertising  manager,  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News-Press,  was  convention 
chairman  for  the  recent  PACA  con¬ 
vention  held  there.  He  was  assisted 
by  L.  S.  Van  Sant,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Harold  W.  Curran,  Dow  Helmers, 
and  Harry  Ludwig  of  the  advertising 
staff.  C.  A.  Storke,  retiring  secretary 
of  PACA,  was  on  the  convention  exec¬ 
utive  committee. 

CJeorge  Vanelli,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  D.  M.  Sims,  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Portland  Oregonian, 
were  in  charge  of  500  carriers  who 
were  guests  of  the  paper  recently  on  a 
three-day  tour  to  Vancouver  and  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  as  a  reward  for  “meritori¬ 
ous  service”  since  March  1. 

Charles  C.  Palmer,  manager,  Lavin 
Advertising  Agency,  Boston,  and  for¬ 
merly  with  Conde  Nast  Publications, 
New  York  City,  has  assumed  his  new 
duties  as  New  England  advertising 
manager  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Thomas  J.  Young,  one-time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  and  national  promotion 
manager  of  the  old  Public  Ledger,  has 
joined  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger. 

Harry  C.  Morrison,  Jr.,  since  1929 
associated  with  the  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Publishing  Company,  latterly  in 
charge  of  mail  circulation  of  the 
Clarksburg  Exponent,  Telegram  and 
Sunday  Exponent-Telegram,  resigned 
his  post  to  become  a  deputy  sheriff 
under  his  father.  Sheriff  Harry  C. 
Morrison. 

Abraham  Yucht,  branch  manager  in 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times-Mercury  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  was  graduated  recently  from 
the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Law 
School. 

Joseph  Duff  Payne,  son  of  John  H. 
Payne,  Austin  (Tex.)  Daily  Tribune’s 
general  manager,  reported  July  1  at 
West  Point  for  training  in  the  Military 
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DIXIE  is  his  “beat,”  writing  about  the  i 
folks,  problems  and  developments 
of  the  Deep  South  is  his  forte,  and  the  i 
B  ir  m  ingh  am 
(Ala.)  Age-Her¬ 
ald  is  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  a 
doctor’s  degree 
and  could  add 
LL.B..  Litt.  B., 
and  D.C.L.  to  his 
signature  but  he 
signs  his  copy 
simply  John 
Temple  Graves. 
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torial  column  syndicated  to  Southern 
newspapers,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Age-Herald  editorial  staff  since 
1929.  Born  in  Rome,  Ga.,  he  was 
graduated  from  Horace  Mann  School, 
New  York,  1910,  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Literature  degree  from  Princeton 
University  in  1915.  the  Bachelor  of 
Laws  degree  from  George  Washington 
University  in  1923;  and  the  Doctor  of 
Civil  Laws  degree  from  the  University 
of  the  South,  1935. 

From  1912  through  1913,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  later  going  to  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Times  as  editor,  subse¬ 
quently,  to  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  also  as  editor.  'The  World 
War  interrupted  his  newspaper  career. 
As  a  second  lieutenant,  he  saw  over¬ 
seas  service,  and  in  1919  was  assistant 
to  Edward  N.  Hurley  on  the  American 
Peace  Commission  in  Paris.  Author 
of  a  novel,  "Two  Bubbles,’’  he  also  has 
written  numerous  essays,  economic  re¬ 
views,  short  stories  and  poems. 

Academy.  He  was  an  honor  graduate  i 
of  Texas  Military  Institute  and  at¬ 
tended  Rice  Institute  last  year.  | 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CHEVES  C.  LIGON  has  been  named  j 
news  director  of  the  Anderson ' 
(S.  C.)  Independent-Tribune,  morn-  \ 
ing  and  Sunday,  and  the  Anderson ' 
Daily  Mail,  evening,  by  Wilton  E.  j 
Hall,  president  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Ligon  began  his  newspaper  career  as  ■ 
a  reporter  on  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Journal  in  1926,  later  going  to  the 
Hendersonville  (N.  C.)  Times-News. 
Later,  he  joined  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  became  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  from  where  he  resigned 
June  30. 

Edwin  M.  Allender,  who  has  been 
with  the  Hartford  Courant  since  1925, 
has  been  named  assistant  managing 
editor.  Since  1929  he  has  been  news 
editor. 

Malcolm  Bauer,  city  editor,  Portland 
Oregonian,  and  Mrs.  Bauer  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Betty,  born 
June  23. 

Walter  Sorrels,  managing  editor. 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  has 
resigned  as  chairman  of  Selective 
Service  Board  (A)  of  Jefferson 
County.  He  said  he  was  unable  to 
give  the  time  required  as  board  chair¬ 
man. 

Lynn  Thomas  has  resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  and  aviation  editor,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  to  join  the  Manila 
(P.  I.)  Daily  Bulletin.  He  will  cor¬ 
respond  for  several  feature  services 
and  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

A.  C.  Pinder,  former  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Japan  Advertiser, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Today  Raeburn  Van  Buren’s 
comic  “Abbie  an'  Slats"  is  four 
years  old. 

Its  starting  list  comprised  12  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  newspapers  it  runs 
in  now  number  160,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  12  million. 

And  among  those  160  is  every 
charter  subscriber  to  both  the 
daily  strip  and  the  color  page. 

A  new  sequence  of  “Abbie  an’ 
Slats”  is  soon  to  start.  Would  you 
like  to  see  advance  proofs  of  this 
comic  which  has  grown  so  fast 
and  held  so  fast? 
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Tokyo,  and  one  time  managing  editor, 
Kobe  Chronicle,  another  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  in  Japan,  has  joined 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  editorial 
staff. 

Charles  Fisher,  reporter,  Wichita 
Morning  Eagle,  has  resigned  to  go  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  examiner  with 
the  U.  S.  civil  service  board. 

Bryce  Engle,  Wichita  Beacon,  has 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
as  reporter. 

William  H.  Hippie,  formerly  of  Rus¬ 
sell  Birdwell  and  Associates,  Holly¬ 
wood,  and  previously  with  Tacoma 
Times  and  United  Press,  has  joined 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
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Miss  Nell  Craig,  Greenboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Record,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  news  bureau  at  the 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Virginia  Terrell  Lathrop, 
resigned. 

Peggy  McBride,  daughter  of  State 
Senator  J.  J.  McBride  of  Ventura 
County,  Cal.,  has  joined  the  San  Jose 
(Cal.)  News  editorial  staff. 

Jim  Marshall,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
joined  the  night  editorial  staff  of 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press. 

A1  Williams,  sports  editor,  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press,  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  city  room  staff. 
He  is  succeeded  as  sports  editor  by 
Ellis  Stafford,  brother  of  Guy  Stafford, 
Los  Angeles  Times  city  editor,  and 
recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Howard  Dobson,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  has 
joined  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Nathan  (Fatty)  Yates,  city  editor, 
Mayfield  (Ky.)  Messenger,  is  making 
his  second  race  for  Graves  County 
Court  Clerk,  and  is  gaining  weight  at 
it.  Starting  the  campaign  May  1 
with  a  weight  of  362  pounds,  and  the 
end  of  June  he  weighed  365.  His 
slogan  is:  “Big  enough  to  serve  you — 
not  too  big  to  know  you.” 

Ralph  Fritz  has  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
to  take  a  civilian  publicity  position  at 
Brooks  Field,  army  flying  school. 

Harold  Rubin,  recent  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  has 
joined  the  San  Atitonio  Evening  News 
reportorial  staff,  succeeding  Pericles 
Alexander,  resigned. 

C.  James  Proud,  for  four  years  city 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  has 
left  newspapier  work  to  become  sales 
executive  of  Aeroproducts  Division. 
General  Motors. 

Walter  Ruch,  staff  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Laurence  Davies,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  opened  a  bureau  July  9. 

D.  L.  Runnells,  farm  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and 
Booth  newspapers,  is  in  a  Grand 
Rapids  hospital  suffering  from  severe 
face  lacerations,  an  injured  right  eye, 
and  superficial  face  bums  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  premature  explosion  of  an 
aerial  bomb  at  a  Fourth  of  July  fire¬ 
works  display  near  Grand  Haven, 
Mich. 

Virgil  (Stubby)  Currance,  sports 
editor,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  won  the  West  Virginia  Sports- 
writers’  Association’s  golf  champion¬ 
ship  on  the  Old  Greenbrier  course  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  July 
4.  Carl  (Duke)  Ridgley,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  re-elected  to  his  third  term 
as  president  of  the  association. 

Charles  (Mike)  Houston,  reporter 
and  columnist  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  has  been  made  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Virginia  Protective 
Force. 

William  B.  Southall,  former  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  newspaperman,  is  now 
with  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Charles  Gallagher,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  now  defunct 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  has 
joined  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette  copy  desk  staff. 

John  W.  Riley,  assistant  in  the 
drama  and  music  department  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  and  Mrs.  Riley  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son  Jure  27. 


Zipp  Newman,  sports  editor,  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Southern  Baseball  Writers 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  when 
the  Southern  Association  all-star  game 
was  played  at  Atlanta.  Bill  Keefe, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  Bob  Phil¬ 
lips,  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Sherman  Davis  of  the  Rahway 
(N.  J.)  Record  has  been  added  to  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal  sports  staff. 

Ellis  M.  Stafford,  Springdale,  Ark., 
a  journalism  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  student  newspaper,  began 
work  June  23  as  a  reporter  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News-Press. 

Gene  Dawson,  reporter,  Indianapolis 
News,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  recently. 

George  F.  Horne,  New  York  Times. 
was  chosen  president  of  the  New  York 
Ship  News  Reporters  July  1  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  election  called  to  name  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Frank  Reil,  formerly  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  now  with  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission. 

Clifford  A.  Somerville,  former  po¬ 
litical  reporter,  Portland  (Me.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Express,  who  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Maine  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  in  1936, 
has  returned  to  the  Express  as  city 
editor,  replacing  Robert  B.  Beith. 
Beith,  who  expects  to  be  called  in 
naval  service,  will  write  editorials. 

Fred  McCord,  rewrite  man,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  their  second  child, 
born  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  June  18. 

Donald  T.  Ross,  Boston  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Keith,  a 
nurse  at  the  Salem  Hospital,  were 
married  June  28. 

George  Dixon,  Boston  Traveler  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Miss  Nacy  Stevens, 
assistant  household  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  were  married  June  28. 
Paul  Queenan,  Boston  Record  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gor¬ 
don,  were  married  June  21. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 


ALLEN  GRIFFIN,  publisher,  Monterey 

(Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald,  has  been 
called  into  active  U.  S.  Army  duty  in 
his  status  as  a  major  in  the  specialist 
reserve. 

Nash  A.  Witten,  cartoonist  and  staff 
artist,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  is  on 
active  duty  as  a  captain  in  the  Hawaii 
National  Guard,  assigned  to  Honolulu 
selective  service  headquarters  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  publicity  officer. 

James  A.  O’Brien,  formerly  of 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  is  a  sergeant 
with  the  298th  infantry,  Hawaii  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  now  on  active  duty  at 
Schofield  barracks,  near  Honolulu. 

Richard  E.  S.  Adams,  labor  and 
federal  reporter,  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin,  is  on  active  duty  as  an  ensign  in 
the  naval  supply  corps  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  near  Honolulu. 

Robert  W.  Feeney,  24,  sports  writer, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  has  been  called 
for  Selective  Service  training. 

John  Edmonston,  Somerset  County 
correspondent  for  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  has  been  inducted  into  the  army 
and  his  place  on  the  News’  staff  has 
been  taken  by  Miss  Irene  Von  Borstel, 
formerly  of  the  Somerset  Messenger- 
Gazette. 

Floyd  Stein,  member  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department,  Philadelphia  Record, 
was  called  up  under  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Act,  effective  June  27, 
and  is  expected  to  be  assigned  to  Fort 
Meade,  Md. 

Robert  Rosencrans,  reporter,  Findlay 


(O.)  Republican-Courier,  making  hi.s 
regular  call  on  the  draft  board,  found 
he  had  been  called  for  July  11. 

Private  Rufus  Ash,  former  photog¬ 
rapher  on  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  has  been  made  photog¬ 
rapher  for  First  Armored  Division, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Gilbert  Pool,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury  news  staff,  has  been  called  for 
Army  service.  Ernest  Reinhart,  class¬ 
ified  advertising  manager,  Pottstown 
Mercury,  was  drafted  and  is  now  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

First  Lieut.  Ralston  J.  Graham,  for¬ 
mer  desk  man  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  and  reporter  for  the  Scotts- 
bluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald;  Corporal 
Robert  Eisenhauer,  former  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News;  Cor¬ 
poral  David  R.  McLean,  former  desk 
man  for  the  Cleveland  (0.)i  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Pvt.  Harry  McCrea,  for¬ 
mer  desk  man  for  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository,  are  now  in  the  Camp 
Wolters,  Tex.,  public  relations  office. 


Wedding  Bells 


LEONARD  L.  BOWYER,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  to  Miss  Mary  Schmidt  on 
July  3. 

Miss  Mary  Alexander  Opie,  society 
editor.  Leader  Papers,  Staunton,  Va., 
to  George  Wilson  Robinson,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Staunton,  July  5. 

Fred  Friedman,  second  assistant 
city  editor,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindi¬ 
cator,  recently  in  Youngstown  to  Miss 
Vera  Etinger,  advertising  manager, 
G.'  M.  McKelvey  Co. 

James  W.  Carey,  business  reporter, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  to  Miss  Olive 
N.  Nelson,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  recently, 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Roland  H.  Colvin,  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing 
Co.,  to  Gladys  Nora  Farmer,  at  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church,  Memphis, 
July  3. 

Norman  Mevius,  staff  photographer, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
July  5  to  Miss  Eleanore  E.  Boyd. 

Eugene  B.  Dodson,  reporter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  to  Miss 
Grace  Beaulieu  of  Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Arthur  Henrickson,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal  staff  member,  June  29  to  Miss 
Edna  Deavers. 

Howard  I.  Comstock,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  to 
Mrs.  Loretta  Rose  Tuttle,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  recently. 

Frank  J.  Quinlan,  political  reporter, 
Bridgeport  Times-Star,  president  Lau¬ 
rel  Club  of  Connecticut  (legislative 
correspondents),  to  Genevieve  A. 
Stone,  recently. 

Donald  Quaintance,  Bridgeport 
Times-Star  reporter,  to  Marion  Pen¬ 
ney,  Times-Star  office  worker. 

H.  O.  Dendurent,  editor,  Manhattan 
(Kan.)  Mercury,  to  Miss  Maxine 
Givens  July  2  in  Manhattan. 

James  Bell,  reporter,  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  to  Miss  Virginia 
Gray,  of  Emporia,  July  8  at  the  St. 
Andrews  Episcopal  Church  in  Em¬ 
poria. 

Edmund  Gray  Otis,  advertising 
manager.  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Daphne 
Witney,  at  Hyannis  recently. 

Warren  Agee,  reporter.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star -Telegram,  to  Miss  Edna 
Faye  Robbins,  in  Fort  Worth. 

Hilding  C.  Peterson,  county  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  to  Miss 
Verna  W.  Mosher. 
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“The  new  Blue  Streaks  helped  carry  us  through  one 
of  our  busiest  fall  and  winter  seasons  in  excellent 
shape,”  says  Business  Manager  Vodrey.  He’s  the 
gentleman  standing  second  from  the  left. 

With  him  are  standing  (left  to  right)  Head 
Machinist  Blaine  F.  Deierling,  Ck>mposing  Room 
Superintendent  Charles  C.  Peebles,  Managing  £di> 
tor  Clayton  G.  Horn  and  General  Manager  Henry 
R.  Shaffner.  Standing  at  the  rear  is  Assistant  Ma¬ 
chinist  Alexander  Achenbach  and  Operator  George 
Elsass  is  at  the  keyboard. 


Repository 

Satisfaction 


After  more  than  ten  months’  use  of  our  new  Mixer  Model  30  Linotypes, 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  we  find  ourselves  doing  a  better  job. 
We  feel  a  very  fine  sense  of  security  in  having  prepared  for  the  years  to 
come.”  A  significant  quotation  from  a  letter  written  to  us  by  J.  K.  Vodrey, 
Business  Manager  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository. 

The  Repository,  one  of  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  has  been  using 
its  three  new  Blue  Streak  Mixer  Model  30  Linotypes  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
performance  of  these  Blue  Streaks  prompted  Mr.  Vodrey’s  statement. 

The  confidence  in  these  new  machines  found  at  the  Repository,  typi¬ 
fies  Blue  Streak  installations.  The  simple  construction  and  speedy  opera¬ 
tion  of  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  assure  users  lower  production  costs  and  faster 
composition  of  everything  from  straight  matter  to  intricate  ad  display. 

Ask  your  Linotype  representative  for  Blue  Streak  specifications  to 
speed  and  simplify  your  composing  room. 


LINOTYPE 
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Linotype  Baskerville  Bold  and  A-B-L  Bodoni  Bold 
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Good  Product  and 
Live  Sales  Force 
Create  Readers 

Harold  Paulson  Tells 
How  Vindicator  Has 
64  Months  of  Goins 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

A  good  product  and  a  good  sales 
organization  are  essential  if  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  experience  a  sustained  gain 
in  circulation,  Harold  I.  Paulson, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  told  ICMA  members  at 
the  recent  Detroit  convention.  Mr. 
Paulson  was  speaking  from  experi¬ 
ence,  his  paper  having  completed  64 
consecutive  months  of  continuous 
gains  over  the  same  month  in  the 
previous  year. 

Although  situated  in  a  city  having 
but  one  local  newspaper,  the  Vindica¬ 
tor  is  faced  with  keen  competition 
from  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  pa¬ 
pers,  especially  in  suburban  and  coun¬ 
try  areas,  he  pointed  out.  Mr.  Paul¬ 
son  discussed  the  interdependence  of 
a  good  news  product  and  a  live-wire 
sales  organization  as  important  factors 
in  building  solid  circulation. 

Quality  Will  Tell 

“The  quality  of  almost  any  news¬ 
paper  shows  up  in  how  long  and  how 
regularly  the  subscribers  stay  with 
it,”  he  said.  “Where  circulation  is 
sold  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
place  of  publication,  it  will  have  a 
good  chance  of  remaining  sold  pro¬ 
viding  your  product  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  or  is  better  than  that  of 
your  opposition.  Where  two  or  more 
newspapers  compare  equally  in  quality 
and  equal  sales  efforts  are  made  for 
new  circulation,  then  I  would  say  that 
the  newspaper  rendering  the  best  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  readers  is  the  one  that 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  forg¬ 
ing  ahead.” 

To  those  who  may  think  Mr.  Paul¬ 
son  and  his  organization  are  shadow 
boxing  in  this  matter  of  circulation 
increases,  he  said:  “Just  because  we 
have  no  local  daily  city  competition, 
we  set  about  to  compete  with  our  own 
records  on  both  daily  and  Sunday.  Let 
me  say  that  when  you  beat  your  own 
records  for  64  consecutive  months, 
then  you  will  realize  that  you  have  a 
pretty  tough  competitor,  and  you  will 
find  him  in  the  monthly  average  of 
your  ABC  book.” 

SoUtmautliip  Counts 

Taking  up  the  question  of  a  good 
sales  organization,  Mr.  Paulson  con¬ 
tinued: 

“No  circulation  manager  can  be  too  care- 
-ful  in  selecting  salesmen.  New  men  should, 
be  fitted  for  tbeir  work.  They  should  be 
promotion-minded,  adept  at  handling  boys, 
■eager  to  learn  and  enthusiastic  in  passing 
their  knowledge  on  to  their  carrier  salesmen. 
They  should  be  instructed  and  trained  to 
their  responsibilities. 

“All  of  our  city  district  managers,  suburban 
branch  managers  and  road  men  are  referred  to 
as  sales  managers.  Every  man  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  who  has  anything  to  do 


with  selling  is  on  a  bonus  plan.  Each  man  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  earnings 
as  he  increases  our  circulation.  Every  week 
we  put  out  a  sales  bulletin  for  our  men. 
This  creates  no  end  of  competitive  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  how  each  man  stands.  The 
figures  on  this  bulletin  show  tbeir  current 
weekly  standings,  how  they  compare  with  peak 
figures  on  their  territory  and  also  bow  they 
compare  with  their  standings  of  a  year  ago. 
Each  man  takes  pride  in  making  new  records 
and  achievements,  and  we  believe  in  putting 
it  in  writing  for  them.  From  time  to  time  we 
split  up  our  sales  managers  and  put  on  team 
contests  for  them.  Periodically  we  sponsor 
victory  dinners  in  recognition  for  achieving 
a  set  goal. 

“With  our  carrier  salesmen,  we  have  used 
prizes  and  educational  trips  to  some  extent  as 
an  an  inducement  for  securing  new  business. 
By  and  large,  however,  our  carrier  salesmen 
are  taught  to  sell  their  prospects  on  the 
merits  of  the  newspaper  itself.  In  the  past 
year  we  discontinued  the  practice  of  offering 
our  carriers  any  inducements  for  new  daily 
readers.  In  the  face  of  this,  our  daily  gain 
amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  it  did  in  any 
one  of  the  previous  three  or  four  years.  It  is 
questionable,  of  course,  just  how  much  of  this 
gain  came  from  the  added  interests  of  war 
news.  Eventually  we  expect  to  discontinue 
inducements  to  our  carriers  for  new  Sunday 
business  as  well." 

Censorship  and  Circulation 

FRANK  J.  CLANCY,  Bufolo  (N.  Y.) 

Courier  -  Express,  offered  a  few 
pointed  remarks  on  the  effect  censor¬ 
ship  has  on  circulation  at  the  Detroit 
convention  of  ICMA.  “Assuming  that 
we  are  to  have  no  suppression  of  news 
merely  because  it  is  not  good  news, 
and  that  we  are  to  have  no  American 
Goebbels  telling  us  what  we  must 
print  or  stifling  editorial  criticism,” 
he  said,  “it  is  hard  to  see  any  possible 
adverse  effect  on  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion.  People  buy  newspapers  to  get 
the  news,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
and  to  get  honest,  intelligent  edi¬ 
torials  based  on  that  news.  . .  .  Should 
the  contrary  become  true,  newspaper 
confidence  and  readership  will  de¬ 
cline.” 

He  referred  to  the  increased  circu¬ 
lation  among  Canadian  newspapers 
since  the  war  started,  stating: 

“I  have  heard  that  Canadians  are 
turning  to  U.  S.  radio  stations  for  the 
war  news  which  they  cannot  get  in 
their  home  papers.  It  might  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  from  this  that 
Canadians  wouM  buy  more  U.  S.  pa¬ 
pers  to  get  vaicensored  news.  I  live 
in  a  border  city  and  have  seen  no 
indication  of  this,  nor  have  I  heard 
of  it  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary, 
Ralph  Cowan’s  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
is  now  making  an  extensive  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.  to  meet  the  demand 
for  war  news  of  Canada.” 

Carrier  Activities 

COMBINING  fim  with  an  educational 

sales  training  program,  120  Hamilton 
(O.)  Journal-News  carrier-salesmen 
recently  enjoyed  the  9th  annual  out¬ 
ing  at  Camp  Campbell  Gard  as  guests 
of  the  Journal  Publishing  Company. 
Floyd  Brown,  Journal-News  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  arranged  the  program. 
Present  at  the  outing  was  Homer  Gard, 
Journal-News  publisher.  .  .  .  Winners 
in  the  annual  suburban  home  delivery 
subscription  contest,  65  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  and  Tennessean  carriers  were 
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guests  of  the  newspapers  in  Chicago 
last  week.  The  boys  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  10  district  managers,  some  of 
whom  were  former  carriers  who  had 
made  similar  trips  as  carrier-salesmen. 
The  boys  presented  “Mistah  Joe” 
Guenther,  of  Branham  Company,  with 
a  ring  in  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in 
arranging  entertainment  for  the  visit¬ 
ing  carriers  during  the  past  three 
years.  .  .  .  The  Portland  Journal  re¬ 
cently  presented  $50  awards  to  each 
of  the  four  alternates  to  the  winners 
of  the  second  annual  college  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  for  Journal  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  The  four  1941  scholarship  win¬ 
ners,  two  from  Portland  and  two  from 
Journal  circulation  territory  outside 
the  city,  will  receive  a  minimum  of 
$200  or  a  year’s  tuition  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  their  choice  in  their  resident 
state.  The  Journal  is  also  running  a 
series  of  graduation  ads,  featuring  the 
availability  of  carriers  for  jobs. 

How  He  Got  His  Start 

E.  W.  ROOF,  circulation  manager, 
Austin  (Minn.)  Herald,  started 
newspaper  work  on  a  small  weekly 
in  Fremont,  la., 
as  a  printer  in 
1927.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  of 
operating  a  type¬ 
setting  machine 
and  perfoming 
odd  jobs,  he 
bought  the 
newspaper  and 
ran  it  for  two 
years.  He  sold 
the  paper  in  1933 
to  t>ecome  an 
agency  manager 
in  Cedar  Falls, 
la.,  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune. 

After  serving  as  an  agency  manager 


in  Cedar  Falls  and  Mason  City,  he 
joined  the  Davenport  Times  as  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  A  year  later  he  was 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Austin  Herald. 

Even  when  he  was  working  on  the 
Fremont  weekly,  Mr.  Roof  was  in¬ 
terested  in  circiUation  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  circulation  work  was  to 
be  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  old  Minnesota 
Circulation  Managers  Association  and 
at  present  is  secretary  of  the  new¬ 
ly  organized  Northern  States  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mots  for  Canadians 

CANADIAN  circulation  managers  can 

obtain  mats  for  the  1941  ICMA 
Newspaper  Boy  ads  by  ordering  from 
President  R.  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  Star, 
in  order  to  expedite  delivery  and  to 
avoid  customs  duty,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News- Sentinel,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  Newspaper  Boy 
Committee. 

Mr,  Andrews  reports  the  early  rush 
of  orders  for  mats  is  greater  than  any 
time  during  the  seven  years  these 
ads  have  been  issued.  He  remarked 
this  interest  on  the  part  of  circulation 
managers  is  possibly  due  to  a  decline 
in  applicants  for  routes.  “Ebcperience 
has  proven  that  a  large  number  of 
boys  apply  for  routes  during  the  time 
these  ads  are  published,”  he  said. 

Awards  10  Scholarships 
THE  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  this  week  announced  its  10 
Newspaper  Boy  College  Scholarship 
winners.  The  plan,  ^gun  in  1938, 
originally  provided  for  seven  awards 
and  has  since  been  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  10  carrier  graduates  whose  high 
school  grades  and  route  work  have 
earned  them  college  scholarships. 


F0»  SALE 

10  Duplex  Press  Units 
with 

2  Pairs  of  Folders 

Roller  bearings  throughout  in¬ 
stalled  in-  August,  1935,  closed 
down  December  16,  1939,  Sheet 
cutoff  2114  inches.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  or  Wire 
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PENNSYLVANIA  "PETE",  YOUSt  NEWSPAPER  BOY,  SAYS 


You’d  be  surprised  what  you  can  find  out  when  you  do  your 
marketing  on  a  laboratory  basis.  And  how  fast  the  answers — the 
market  reaction — shows  itself. 


Your  two  major  test  requirements — a  representative,  active  market, 
and  typical,  healthy  media — are  both  well-answered  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  You  work  on  an  overall  base  of  9,900,180  people  who  spent 
$3,133,377,000  at  retail  last  year  (1940  Census).  You  work  on  a 
market  base  that’s  perfectly  balanced — with  well-diversified  in¬ 
dustry,  mining  and  agriculture.  You  work  with  a  potent  spread 
of  Defense  dollars,  too. 


As  for  media — each  of  the  Pennsylvania  newspapers  listed  below 
will  stand  your  toughest  measuring  stick  which,  after  all,  is — “Will 
they  sell  goods?”  The  way  to  find  out  is  TO  FIND  OUT — today. 
The  next  60  to  90  days,  together  with  a  few  dollars,  invested  in 
continuous  schedules  in  these  newspapers — results  checked  against 
key  retailer’s  sales  slips — will  give  you  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
“Proven-Profit  Plan’’  for  Fall  you’ve  ever  known. 


Heinz  did  it  on  an  even  b 
We  can  help  you  find  yours. 


answer. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 


Letters  as  Features 

THE  second  of  two  letters  from  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickard  dealing  with  the  Minnesota 
forestry  question  was  published  as  a 
full  page  feature  by  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune  and  Star  Journal 
July  6.  The  first  letter,  which  ap¬ 
peared  several  weeks  earlier,  de^t 
with  the  supply,  taxation  and  socio¬ 
logical  problems  involved  in  the  “cut- 
over”  timber  territory,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  article,  which  was  started  on  Page 
One  and  jumped  to  a  full  inside  page, 
dealt  wiA  the  secretary’s  proposed 
solution. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  editor 
of  the  paper,  asserted  the  Wickard  let¬ 
ters  are  of  the  type  which  the  Tribune 
and  Star  Journal  intend  to  solicit  from 
authorities  in  fields  of  activity  having 
a  vital  bearing  on  Minnesota  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  Hiese  mes¬ 
sages,  said  Mr.  Walters,  will  be  more 
than  just  “letters  to  the  editor”  and 
will  be  handled  as  news  features,  with 
pictorial  treatment. 

Flag  in  Color 

A  PATRIOTIC  idea  of  the  Memphis 

(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  proved 
very  successful  not  only  in  Memphis 
but  throughout  the  Mid-South  and 
other  points  reached  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

On  the  Sunday  before  July  4,  there 
appeared  in  colors  across  ^e  entire 
lengthwise  front  page  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal’s  rotogravure  section  the 
American  flag  against  a  blue  sky 
background.  At  the  bottom  was  a 
message:  “Display  Old  Glory  on  the 
Fourth  of  July— Gompliments  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  June  29, 1941.” 

On  the  same  day  of  publication,  it 
was  noted  that  many  homes  and  busi¬ 
nesses  in  Memphis  had  the  newspaper's 
patriotic  flag  displayed  on  windows 
and  doors.  As  the  week  passed,  the 
brightly  colored  flag  reproduction  was 
seen  all  over  the  city. 

Then  F.  H.  Goldsdimid,  circulation 
director  of  the  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  began  getting  a  flood  of  requests 
from  out-of-town  for  copies  of  the 
flag  issue.  He  soon  was  mailing  out 
the  flag-covered  roto  section  to  people 
many  miles  from  Memphis. 

Mr.  Goldschmid  mailed  the  flag  cop¬ 
ies  in  a  special  mail  tube,  and  there 
was  no  charge. 

Interview  Trainees 
THE  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Moni¬ 
tor  is  making  an  effort  to  interview 
all  men  in  Army  service  who  return  to 
the  city  on  furlough.  Details  of  their 
daily  life  at  various  Army  camps  are 
described.  A  “feeder”  system  to  notify 
reporters  of  the  visiting  men  has  been 
arranged  between  the  city  desk  and 
the  society  department,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  would  learn  of  the  visits  first. 
All  Army  men  are  provided  a  free 
subscription  to  the  paper,  mailed  to 
them  at  their  camps. 

Identical  Town  Names 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  KARSCH  of  the 

Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe 
writes: 

“An  interesting  feature  for  daily 
or  vreekly  newspapers  would  be  the 


disclosure  to  its  readers  of  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  with 
the  same  name  as  their  own  home 
town. 

“A  postal  guide  will  reveal  to  alert 
editors  how  many  towns  there  are  with 
similar  names.  Short  articles  could 
then  be  written  on  each  city  and  re¬ 
leased  one  at  a  time. 

“There  are  14  cities  named  Arcadia, 
21  named  Cleveland,  17  Columbus,  21 
Columbia,  20  Dayton,  11  Dallas,  21 
Fairview,  9  Hot  Springs,  14  Hartford, 
23  Troy,  19  Independence,  21  Spring- 
field,  22  Hamilton,  24  Washington,  16 
Farmington,  28  Franklin,  etc.  Cities 
not  duplicated  or  with  only  a  few 
duplications  might  prepare  a  series  on 
towns  with  similar  names  such  as 
Ironwood,  Irondale,  Iron  Mountain, 
Iron  Gate,  Iron  Creek,  Iron  Ridge, 
Iron  River,  Iron  Station  or  as  in  At¬ 
wood,  Belwood,  Brownwood,  Bright- 
wood,  Cottonwood,  Deadwood,  Lead- 
wood,  Fleetwood,  Maplewood,  Home- 
wood,  Richwoods,  etc. 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  sub¬ 
scribers  to  learn  how  or  why,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  each  of  the  cities  with  dupli¬ 
cate  names  were  so  named.  Copies 
could  then  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
other  towns  for  possible  publication 
there.” 


Skott  “Takai, 


STYLE  note  from  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post: 

NIFTIER  UNIFORMS 
FOR  ARMY  NURSES 
Charleston  will  be  introduced  to  the 
latest  military  fashion  note  next  fall 
and  winter  when  the  army  nurses  at 
the  Stark  general  hospital  doff  their 
new  two-tone  blue  covert  cloth  uni¬ 
forms. 

■ 

HERE’S  A  NEW  VERSION  of  “the 
bride  didn’t  show  up  so  I  didn’t 
write  anything  about  the  wedding” 
story.  For  two  weeks  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  built  up 
a  celebration  (Franklin  Day)  in  a 
nearby  town  and  then  on  the  day  of 
days,  the  correspondent  couldn’t  be 
found.  The  next  day,  after  the  state 
editor  had  worn  himself  out  phoning 
aroimd  trying  to  get  a  story,  came  this 
letter: 

“Sorry  I  didn’t  telephone  you  about 
the  celebration,  but  a  drizzling  rain 
was  about  all  there  was  left  to  write 
about,  and  I  didn’t  think  it  worth  the 


call.  The  rodeo  wasn’t  up  to  much 
and  even  the  concessions  lost  money.” 


VICTIM  permanent  matrimonial 
blitz  in  desperate  need  congenial 
feminine  companionship.  Box  4489 
Herald  Office.  4-216 

— Montreal  Herald  ad. 
Just  a  moth,  eh? 

■ 

THE  PRODIGAL  daugher  returns: 

“Mrs.  Smith  was  the  former  Miss 
Emma  Stone,  who  before  her  marriage 
was  one  of  the  city’s  most  prominent 
young  matrons  of  the  civic  and  social 
circles.  She  still  has  a  host  of  former 
friends  here.  .  .  .” 

— Mineral  Wells  (Tex.);  Index, 
m 

IN  ISSUING  the  Golden  anniversary 
edition  of  the  Ennis  (Tex.)  Daily 
News  on  July  3,  publishers  of  the  pa¬ 
per  found  that  modem  day  editors 
may  learn  much  about  complete  news 
coverage  by  searching  the  files  of  yes¬ 
teryear.  In  the  Ennis  Daily  News  of 
19()3,  there  was  a  column  entitled 
“Rest  Room  Visitors.” 

■ 

Rdito*  &  PvBLiSHEK  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepter!  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  Takes  Modern  Step  Forward 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 
EVENING  BULLETIN 
FLASHES 

LAST-MINUTE  HEADLINES 
TO  ITS  PUBLIC 
WITH  A  TRAN5-LUX 
TRAVELING  MESSAGE  SIGN. 


TYPING  COPY 
ON  THE  TRAISS-LVX. 


TRAIXS-LUX  AD-XEWS  COBP. 

1270  SIXTH  AVENUE  CIRCLE  7-4970  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 
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COME  TO  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  ENGLAND 


...great  Summer  resort ...  great  Winter  resort... 


GREAT  ALL-YEAR 
SALES  resort! 


The  “Cape”  is  comfortably  crowded.  Business 
in  the  Berkshires  brisk.  The  beaches — from 
Connecticut  to  the  State  o’  Maine  are  bristling 
with  vacationers.  The  lakes  and  mountains  find 
many  to  linger — to  swim  and  fish,  to  rest  and 
play. 

To  spend,  too.  For  vacationing  is  a  business  in 
New  England — a  very  large  and  important  busi¬ 
ness.  The  tourist  trade,  summer  and  winter, 
means  considerable  to  New  Englanders.  And  it 
means  considerable  to  you,  too. 

It’s  another  reason  for  the  extraordinary  vitality 


of  this  market — its  remarkable  resiliency.  Basic¬ 
ally  it  has  always  been  sound  as  a  dollar — ^built 
upon  such  a  fine  foundation  of  diversified  small 
and  large  manufacturing.  No  wonder  retail 
expenditures  have  held  up  so  well  here  during 
tough  times — and  why  they  passed  $3,300,000,000 
last  year  and  are  mounting  this  year. 

And  it’s  another  reason,  too,  for  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  New  England’s  great  network  of  news¬ 
papers — not  alone  to  sell  the  people  who  come 
and  go — but  to  live  with  the  prosperous  folks 
who  live  the  12  months  in  this  great  all-year 
sales  resort. 


★  ★  ★  a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M> 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

BrattleMro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Jonnsbuty  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (MAE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  <M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 


Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

(^incy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazeae  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwidc  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Timm 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EAS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  BuUerin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (EAS) 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


Bob  Casey  Back 
In  U.  S.  After 
22  Months  Abroad 

Siiifered  Leg  Injury  in 
Egypt  .  .  .  Criticized  British 
Intelligence  Officers 

Robert  J.  Casey,  globe-trotting  re¬ 
porter  and  war  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  back  from  the 
war  after  22 
months  of  re¬ 
porting  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the 
Middle  East.  He 
is  the  same 
round  and  jovial 
Bob  Casey  who 
packed  his  tooth¬ 
brush  and  port¬ 
able  typewriter 
in  September, 

1939,  and  flew  by 
Clipper  plane  to 
,  France. 

After  one  of  the 
!  longest  periods 

of  continuous  service  any  American 
correspondent  has  put  in,  he  is  none 
the  worse  for  wear  except  for  a  game 
leg  incurred  in  an  air  raid  on  the  Suez 
Canal.  He  has  witnessed  fighting  in 
1  France,  London,  Africa  and  the  Near 

East.  His  leg  injury,  however,  put 
him  out  of  action  for  some  time  and 
when  Richard  Mowrer  arrived  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  several  months  ago, 
j!  Casey  was  given  permission  to  come 
I  home.  He  arrived  last  week  in  New 

York  by  steamer  from  Bombay. 

Cites  Importance  of  Airplanes 

A  former  artilleryman  in  the  last 
World  War,  Mr.  Casey  is  extremely 
'  impressed  with  the  importance  of  air¬ 
planes  in  the  present  conflict.  He  has 
witnessed  the  deadly  impact  of  air 
raids  and  dive  bombers  over  land  and 
sea.  He  covered  the  Battle  of  France, 
'  went  through  the  thick  of  the  London 
air  raids  last  fall,  accompanied  British 
troops  by  boat  to  Crete  before  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  that  Mediterranean  island, 
and  he  witnessed  the  retreat  of  the 
Italians  over  the  desert  land  of  Libia. 

The  Daily  News  correspondent 
speaks  of  air  raids  from  first-hand 
experience.  While  stopping  at  the 
,  Hotel  Regis  in  London,  he  recalls  that 
a  bomb  topped  a  girder  through  his 
;  bed  one  evening  when  he  was  leav- 

I  ing  the  hotel.  He  escaped  injury, 

however,  in  London  only  to  have  a 
combined  air  raid  on  the  Suez  Canal 
and  a  train  accident  put  him  out  of 
action  for  10  days. 

Casey  was  returning  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Cairo  when  enemy  bombers 
came  over  to  blast  the  Suez  Canal. 
He  was  watching  from  his  train  door 
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when  a  crowd  of  excited  Egyptians,  in 
in  a  wild  rush  to  get  off  die  train, 
pushed  him  between  the  train  and  a 
station  platform,  where  he  was 
dragged  for  10  feet  before  he  was 
pick^  up.  The  accident  injured 
Casey’s  left  leg  and  sent  him  to  the 
hospital. 

latelligaaca  OfRcera  Crltlclud 

Looking  back  on  his  experiences  in 
the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Casey  offered 
high  praise  to  the  fighting  qualities  of 
the  British  Imperial  forces,  but  he  was 
a  bit  caustic  about  the  “stupid  mud¬ 
dle”  he  encountered  with  British  in¬ 
telligence  officers  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  newspaper  reporter. 

He  was  one  of  six  correspondents 
“credited”  by  the  British  to  cover  the 
Libian  campaign,  yet  he  said  being 
granted  a  war  license  didn’t  mean 
a  thing  as  far  as  the  correspondents 
were  concerned.  British  officials  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  credited  corre¬ 
spondents  into  their  confidence  and, 
according  to  Casey,  were  “none  too 
truthful”  in  dealing  with  newspaper¬ 
men.  In  fact,  he  charged  press  offi¬ 
cers  “would  lie  and  make  misstate¬ 
ments”  to  the  correspondents. 

Mr.  Casey  told  Editor  &  Pubusher 
the  British  military  operations  in 
North  Africa  were  superb.  Reporters 
found  it  tough  going,  however,  and 
whenever  they  went  up  to  the  Libian 
front,  they  never  knew  how  long  it 
would  take  them  to  get  back,  and ' 
there  were  no  means  of  communication  j 
at  the  front  for  correspondents  to  use  i 
in  filing  stories.  The  British  lost  all  j 
of  their  press  cars  and,  consequently, 
correspondents  had  to  travel  by  train. 

After  encountering  considerable  j 
difficulty  in  getting  stories  out,  Casey  j 
said  he  decided  to  observe  two  of  the 
cardinal  principles  he  had  learned  as  | 
a  reporter:  (1)|  Never  get  away  from  ] 
the  end  of  the  wire;  (2)  Never  get ' 
into  crowds.  He  decided  the  best  way 
to  cover  the  war  was  to  stay  in  Cairo 
and  get  the  communiques  as  they  were 
released  by  the  British. 

He  told  how  two  correspondents 
“captured”  800  Italians  at  Tobruk, 
headquarters  of  the  Italian  fleet  in 
North  Africa.  Robert  Low,  Liberty 
magazine,  and  Richard  McMillan, 
British  United  Press,  asked  permission 
of  the  British  commanding  officer  to 
enter  Tobruk.  The  general  granted 
permission,  but  warned  the  corre¬ 
spondents:  “Remember,  the  admiral 
surrenders  to  me.”  When  Low  and 
McMillan  entered  Tobruk  they  found 
about  800  Italians  huddled  in  a  huge 
bomb  shelter.  The  Italians  thought 
the  correspondents  were  British  offi¬ 
cers  and  surrendered. 

■ 

DAILY  PRICE  NOW  5c 

Beginning  July  1,  the  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Post,  daily  and  Sunday, 
started  selling  at  five  cents  per  copy. 


AMERICAN 

JOURNALISM 

A  History  of 
Newspapers  in  the 
United  States  through 
250  years,  1690-1940 

By 

Frank  Luthar  Mott 

At  all  bookstores  $5.50 


F.  H.  COLLIER 

F.  H.  Collier,  veteran  columnist  for 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  died 
July  7  of  a  heart  attack  at  De  Paul 
Hospital.  He  was  80  years  old  and 
had  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
for  65  of  them.  Until  ill  health 
forced  him  to  stop  writing,  he  had 
turned  out  a  whimsical  piece  in  late 
years  known  as  “Echoes  of  the  Streets” 
for  40  years,  six  days  a  week,  without 
once  missing.  He  claimed  it  was  the 
oldest  consistent  newspaper  column  in 
the  United  States.  Bom  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  HI.,  he  obtained  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  in  Wakeeney,  Kan.,  as 
printer’s  devil,  graduating  in  one  jump 
to  become  editor  at  Greenfield,  Kan. 
Transferring  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  he  rose 
to  managing  editor  there,  leaving  to 
go  to  New  York  City  to  work  on  the 
old  New  York  World.  It  was  from 
that  paper  that  he  went  with  the 
Globe  in  1900. 

SUES  RECORD 

John  O’Donnell,  head  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Washington  bureau, 
has  sued  the  Philadelphia  Record  for 
$50,000  damages  as  the  result  of  an 


editorial  in  which  he  was  referred  to 
as  a  “Naziphile.”  The  civil  action  was 
filed  July  3  in  Philadelphia  by  Isaac 
A.  Pennypacker,  O’Donnell’s  attorney. 
The  editorial,  according  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  commented  on  a  story  by  O’Don¬ 
nell  that  U.  S.  warships  were  secretly 
convoying  supply  ships  across  the  At¬ 
lantic.  “The  direct  statements  made 
in  said  editorial  that  plaintiff  ‘has 
broadcast  his  sympathy  with  most  of 
Hitler’s  aims — such  as  destruction  of 
the  British  Empire,  suppression  of 
labor  unions  and  liquidation  of  Jews,’ 
are  false,”  O’Donnell’s  claim  said.  “By 
implication  and  innuendo  of  said  edi¬ 
torial  plaintiff  is  held  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  liar  and  unscrupulous  falsi¬ 
fier  of  news.” 

a 

OBSERVES  CENTENNIAL 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  ob¬ 
served  its  centennial  on  June  26.  It 
was  bom  that  day  in  1841  as  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  but  has  changed 
its  name  twice  by  mergers  with  other 
papers.  Later  in  the  year  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  will  issue  a  Centennial  Edi¬ 
tion  describing  its  history  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Pittsburgh. 


BUILDOG  FOR  DFFE9ISE 

The  Bell  System  is  putting  in  about  400  million 
dollars’  worth  of  new  equipment  this  year.  .  .  . 
The  busier  this  country  gets  with  production 
and  defense,  the  more  everybody  telephones. 
Our  #1  job  is  to  do  our  best  to  keep  pace  with 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  this  emergency. 


*  **Th«  Tttmphon*  Hour"  is  bromdemtt  ovory  IHondmy.  (JV.  B.  C.  Rod  Nottoork,  $  P.M,, 
Emstorn  Dmylight  Smving  Timo.) 


Robert  J.  Casey 


The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
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IF  EVER  YOU  BELIEVED  IN  ADVERTISING  .  .  . 

N  ow  is  the  time  to  do 

some! 


! 


I 

I 


ADVERTISING  (to  go  “ABC”  for  a 
moment)  is  talking  to  customers  and 
prospects  about  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

That’s  the  opportunity  you  offer  advertisers 
in  your  fine  market,  with  your  fine 
newspaper  as  the  “vehicle  of  communica¬ 
tion”  for  carrying  their  story. 

You  offer  this  opportunity  economically. 
You  support  it  with  the  prestige  and 
standing  of  your  paper. 

You  have  substantial  evidence  that  people 
read  your  paper — wouldn’t  be  without  it. 
You  know  there  is  no  other  medium  closer 
to  their  hearts,  their  minds,  and  their  lives. 
You  believe  all  this.  You  believe  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Don’t  you? 

Then  do  some!  If  ever  you  believed,  do 
some  now.  Never  was  the  time  more  ripe 
for  newspapers — the  opportunity  so  great 
for  your  own.  Right  now  .  .  .  today! 


Get  the  news  of  your  newspaper  before 
your  buyers.  No  matter  how  “un-fancy” 
you  have  to  package  it.  No  matter  how 
small  the  space  you  use.  Get  started  today 
—  advertise  consistently  —  and  don’t  stop 
until  you  no  longer  want  to  sell  space. 

Follow  exactly  the  same  tactics  you’d 
honestly  and  helpfully  recommend  to  your 
own  customers. 

Yes,  this  is  saying  ‘Uake  your  own  medi¬ 
cine.'’  Sure,  you’ve  heard  it  before.  But, 
man  alive,  it’s  more  right  than  rain — today 
of  all  days.  For  never  have  space-buyers 
needed  current  market  and  media  informa¬ 
tion  more;  never  have  they  needed  help 
more.  They’ll  eat  up  all  you  can  dish  up. 

Your  “vehicle  of  communication”  for 
talking  with  your  buyers  is  ready  and 
waiting.  Call  BRyant  9-3052. 


Three  Ohio  Installations  of  new  Intertype  equipment 
have  been  featured  in  these  pages  in  recent  weeks  —  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  with  five  more  Intertype  Four- 
Deckers;  Jhe  Cincinnati  Post  with  a  new  dress  of  Inter¬ 
type  Regal  news  type;  and  now  the  Columbus  Evening 
Dispatch  with  three  more  Four-Deck  Intertype  Mixers. 


COLUMBUS  EVENING  DISPATCH 
Installs  Three  More  Intertypes 

THE  COLUMBUS  EVENING  DISPATCH  has  installed  three  more  Four- 
Deck  Model  F  Intertype  Mixers.  This  outstanding  evening  newspaper  now  has 
thirteen  Intertypes  (in  this  case  a  lucky  number)  most  of  which  are  used  for 
headletter  and  intricate  advertising  composition. 

ALL  THREE  of  these  new  machines  are  equipped  with  Intertype's  six-mold 
disk  and  exclusive  electrically  operated  magazine  shift.  The  type  face  used 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  is  8  point  Intertype 
Regal  No.  1.  The  market  section  is  set  in  5^2  point  Intertype  Ideal. 

INVESTIGATE  the  Streamlined  Universal  Intertype  and  Intertype's  popular 
news  types.  A  catalog  of  machines  will  be  sent  on  request . . .  also,  on  request, 
specimens  of  various  sizes  of  Intertype  Regal  and  Intertype  Ideal  type  faces. 

INTERTYPE,  Brooklyn  :  Chicago  :  San  Francisco  :  Los  Angeles :  New  Orleans 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  THE 


IJI^IVERSAL  INTERTYPE 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

sum  1700  TIMES  BUILDING  •  NEW  YORK  •  4TND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


Expert  Reviews  AN  PA  Cut  Exhibit 

Finds  Lack  of  Standardization  in  Engraving  Practices 

By  BEN  DALGIN 

Director  of  Art  and  Reproduction,  New  York  Times 


'  .)NE  OF  THE  interesting  features 
presented  at  the  15th  Annual  Me- 
hanical  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Buffalo  on  June  9,  10,  11, 
was  an  exhibit  of  30  halftones  which 
were  made  by  29  newspapers  from 
■identical”  copy.  The  photographs 
supplied  to  the  newspapers  as  copy 
/ere  made  from  the  same  negative 
nder  controlled  conditions  regulat- 
g  the  length  of  exposure,  develop- 
lent  and  printing.  The  30  photo- 
raphs  were  on  display  at  the  con¬ 
vention  and  the  consensus  was  that 
the  copies  were  even  closer  than  the 
proverbial  peas  in  the  pod — they  were 
"identical.”  The  cuts  made  from  the 
copies  were  assembled  on  four  news¬ 
paper  pages  and  printed  by  the  New 
York  Her  aid -Tribune  in  an  8-page 
section,  leaving  the  first  impression 
pages  blank.  Copies  were  distributed 
at  the  convention  as  a  special  supple¬ 
ment. 

Made  in  Large,  Small  Hants 

These  cuts  were  made  in  newspaper 
engraving  plants,  located  in  large  and 
small  cities  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  A  variety  of  equipment 
and  methods  were  us^.  Nine  shops 
used  wet  plates,  twenty  used  film. 
Twenty-five  shops  used  cold  top,  three 
used  hot  top.  Five  shops  gave  their 
plates  1  bite,  eleven  2  bites,  thirteen  3 
bites  and  one  9  bites.  Twenty-two 
plants  used  etching  powder,  three  used 
Ink.  Ten  makes  of  etching  machines 
were  used,  and  one  used  a  tray,  an¬ 
other  a  tub.  Seventeen  shops  re- 
etched  their  plates  and  twelve  did  not. 
One  newspaper  sent  in  a  bumped 
plate. 

This  multitude  of  methods  used  in 
■>  producing  a  newspaper  photo-engrav- 
I  ing  from  "identical”  copy  naturally 
resulted  in  an  amazing  contrast  in 
I  he  variety  of  results  obtained.  Some 
)  :uts  were  fair  while  others  were  gray 
>  and  muddy.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
appearance  of  the  majority  of  the 
plates  in  the  section  was  very  dis¬ 
couraging. 

Poor  Quality  of  Photograph 

In  justice  to  the  photo-engraver  it 
should  be  recorded  that  the  quality  of 
the  photograph  selected  for  this  com¬ 
parison  was  very  poor  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cuts  made  were  better 
than  copy.  Although  the  experiment 
was  not  regarded  as  a  contest,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  poor  copy  was  done  by  de- 
sisn  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
•w  newspaper  engraving  shops 
■oughout  the  country  would  handle 
iifficult  assignment.  No  retouching 
is  permitted,  relying  solely  on  the 
11  of  the  photo-engraver  to  pro- 
ce  a  satisfactory  plate.  In  the 
>y,  the  highlights  were  in  the  wrong 
■ce — in  the  background  and  a  few 
^er  spots,  and  the  middletones  were 
avy,  particularly  in  the  faces  and 
.'ering  the  features.  The  blacks  were 
-  i  jet  and  the  entire  picture  was  a 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


This  !(  a  fairly  faithful  reproduction  of  the  photograph  submitted  to  each  newspaper.  It  is  shown  here  to  qive 
an  idea  of  what  the  copy  looked  like.  Note  absence  of  highlights  in  faces.  Also  tones  in  faces  run  together, 

interfering  with  clarity  of  features. 


Cut  made  from  copy.  Strip  film  used,  65  line  screen,  hot  top,  etching  powder,  three  bites,  re-etched. 
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Cut  made  from  retouched  copy.  The  original  print  wat  re-copied  by  the  dry  plate  method,  and  by  manipu¬ 
lation  a  more  sparkling  print  was  produced.  Fifteen  minutes  were  allowed  the  artist  to  separate  figures  from 

background  and  strengthen  features. 


Dunn  Vice-President 

Vulcan  Proofing  Company 
Promotes  Its  Sales  Manager 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Vulcan  Proofing  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  Joseph  Cameron 
Dunn,  formerly 
the  company’s 
sales 

manager,  was 
elected  vice- 
president.  Mr. 

Dunn  will  con- 

tinue  direct  V 

charge  the 

sales  department. 

Born  in  Troy, 

N.  Y.  Mr.  Dunn 
was  graduated 
by  Rensselaer 

Polytechnic  In-  j.  c.  Dunn 

stitute  in  1915. 

His  first  job  after  leaving  school  was 
with  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  Later, 
in  1923,  he  became  associated  with 
the  Vulcan  Proofing  Company,  where 
he  has  continued  for  18  years,  first  in 
an  advisory  capacity,  in  connection 
with  the  manufacturing  departments, 
then  in  the  sales  department,  then 
general  sales  manager,  and  now  vice- 
president. 

During  Mr.  Dunn’s  service  with 
Vulcan  the  company  has  gradually 
changed  its  production  from  rubber 
proofing  products  to  its  present  line 
of  printing  specialties.  He  had  a  large 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
flat  and  muddy -looking  photograph. 
It  is  doubtful  if  we  could  have  found 
a  more  difficult  piece  of  copy  that 
could  be  satisfactorily  engraved. 

The  question  naturally  arises — how 
can  one  produce  a  satisfactory  en¬ 
graving  from  copy  so  poor?  Obvious¬ 
ly,  the  more  Willful  the  photo-en¬ 
graver,  the  better  the  engraving.  As 
to  material,  there  always  will  be  the 
question  of  hot  top  versus  cold  top, 
the  number  of  bites,  re-etching,  etc. 
As  to  which  material  or  formula  is 
preferable  is  up  to  each  plant  to  de¬ 
cide.  It  is  well  known  that  what  may 
be  good  for  one  plant,  strangely 
enough,  is  sometimes  bad  for  the 
other.  The  point  is  that  each  photo¬ 
engraving  superintendent  must  ap¬ 
proach  his  problems  with  an  open 
mind,  and  thoroughly  convince  him¬ 
self  as  to  which  will  produce  the  best 
results.  Sometimes  conditions  impose 
certain  restrictions  which  leave  the 
engraver  little  choice  except  to  de¬ 
velop  the  most  suitable  formula  for 
attaining  the  best  results  from  avail¬ 
able  material  and  equipment.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  “front  office” 
preference  wherein  the  engraving  su¬ 
perintendent  is  limited  to  the  type  of 
plate  his  superior  wants. 

Mast  Depead  ea  Skill 


Where  production  schedules  are 
heavy,  copy  that  is  weak  or  muddy 
should  be  re -photographed  on  a  dry 
plate  camera,  where  by  flashing  or 
dodging  a  more  sparkling  print  is  re¬ 
produced.  This  print  could  then  be 
re-touched  to  emphasize  features,  sep¬ 
arate  background  from  figures  and 
otherwise  helped,  so  that  when  the 
re -photographed  copy  reaches  the 
photo-engravers  the  result  will  be  a 
sparkling  engraving. 

We  learn  two  striking  lessons  from 
this  exhibit.  One  is  the  fact  that  al¬ 
though  the  use  of  film  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  photo-engraving  will  prob¬ 
ably  increase  because  of  growing  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  newspaper,  viz,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ings  with  a  constant  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  time  to  produce  them, 
judging  from  the  exhibit  very  few 
newspapers  have  learned  to  use  film 
correctly. 

The  second  lesson  we  learn  is  the 
lack  of  standardization  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  part  of  newspaper  printing. 
Most  plants  have  a  standard  method 
of  procedure  in  the  composing  room, 
stereotype  department,  and  press 
room.  True,  there  may  be  differences, 
in  some  respects,  of  equipment  and 
formula,  but  in  the  main  there  is  an 
accepted  way  of  doing  things. 


Plant  Addition 

Greensboro  News  Unit  Will 
House  New  Press,  Paper 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  com¬ 
pany,  meeting  the  demand  for  in¬ 
creased  production  in  the.  publication 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  dailies, 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News  and  the 
Greensboro  Record,  on  June  18  started 
the  construction  of  a  new  building 
unit  to  house  an  additional  pressroom 
and  provide  greater  storage  space  for 
newsprint. 

Contract  for  the  new  unit,  which 
will  join  the  present  building,  was 
awarded  on  a  low  bid  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $17,000.  About  three  months 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 

Somewhat  triangular  in  shape  be¬ 
cause  of  the  curvature  of  the  railway 
siding  from  which  newsprint  is  un¬ 
loaded,  the  new  building  will  be  104 
feet  long,  54  feet  wide  at  the  west  end 
and  52  feet  wide  at  the  east  end. 

The  pressroom  section  will  be  two 
stories,  while  the  paper  storage  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  confined  to  one  story. 
Construction  will  be  of  brick  and 
steel,  and  the  floor  will  be  of  concrete. 

The  company  early  in  the  present 
year  acquired  an  additional  modem 
Cjoss  64-page  press  from  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times,  made  available  by  a 


part  in  the  development  of  present- 
day  Vulcan  newspajjer  press  blankets, 
lithographic  offset  blankets,  inking 
rollers  for  newspapers,  lithographers 
and  commercial  printers,  and  other 
technical  products.  His  contributions 
to  the  trade  press  on  these  subjects 
have  been  extensive. 

In  New  Quarters 

The  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Vir- 
ginian,  of  which  Louis  Spilman  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  on  Saturday,  June 
28,  held  “open  house”  marking  the 
formal  opening  of  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  and  mechanical  department  in 
new,  enlarged  quarters  in  the  former 
Presbyterian  church  -  Star  Theatre 
Building  at  544  West  Main  Street. 
Since  its  founding  in  November,  1929, 
the  newspaper  had  been  published  on 
Wayne  Avenue.  The  building,  re¬ 
cently  acquired  from  Fishburne  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  has  been  extensively  re¬ 
modeled  and  renovated.  Approximately 
2.000  visitors  were  shown  through  the 
newspaper  plant  during  the  day  and 
evening  Saturday. 

Building  New  Plant 

The  Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening  Journal 
has  started  construction  of  a  new 


With  the  difficult  copy  before  him 
the  engraver  must  decide  that  here  he 
IS  not  concerned  with  the  question  of 
faithful  reproduction,  but  rather  that 
of  taking  a  poor  piece  of  copy  and 
producing  the  best  cut  he  can  within 
the  limitations  of  reflected  light,  chem¬ 
icals  and  metal.  In  such  a  position 
the  photo-engraver  must  depend  upon 
his  skill  to  get  the  maximum  result. 

Next  to  skill,  team  work  is  a  great 
factor.  A  good  photographer  should 
take  a  cloudy,  muddy  picture  and 
with  proper  exposure  produce,  in  most 
cases,  an  acceptable  negative.  Then 
comes  the  printer.  He  could  undo 
the  good  work  of  the  photographer, 
or  pass  on  to  the  etcher  a  print  which 
will  never  produce  a  good  plate.  The 
printer  should  strive  to  keep  his  mid- 
dletone  dots  open,  and  the  etcher,  by 
careful  etching,  and  later  re-etching, 
should  round  out  the  cycle  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  plate. 


ITie  photo  -  engraving  exhibit 
brought  to  our  attention  the  lack  of 
standardization  in  engraving  shops 
throughout  the  country.  No  one  may 
know  which  method  will  produce  the 
best  photo-engraving  from  a  given 
piece  of  bad  copy,  but  here  we  have 
definite  evidence  that  each  plant 
seems  to  be  on  its  own,  and  the  results, 
judging  from  most  examples  in  the 
supplement,  were  poor. 

The  photo-engraving  committee  of 
the  Al^A  has  done  some  excellent 
work.  Perhaps  this  supplement  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  more  extended 
educational  program. 


Adds  Mat  Roller 

The  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  & 
Leader-Press  has  added  a  new  11,500- 
lb.  Scott  matrix  rolling  machine  to  its 
mechanical  department. 


newspaper  merger  there. 

With  the  new  storage  facilities,  the 
company  will  be  able  to  store  about 
1,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

Joins  N.  (.  Daily 

EUmer  O.  Aslinger,  manager  of 
North  State  Engraving  Company  since 
November,  1939,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Record.  He  succeeds 
L.  C.  Penry,  who  has  resigned  as 
mechanical  superintendent.  Prior  to 
going  to  Greensboro,  Mr.  Aslinger  was 
manager  of  the  engraving  department 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  for  about  14 
years.  He  is  a  native  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  attended  the  schools  of 
Chattanooga  and  Georgia  Tech,  At¬ 
lanta.  Mr.  Aslinger  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
mechanical  conference. 


building  which  it  expects  to  occupy 
with  the  Berry  Printing  Co.,  about 
Aug.  15.  The  new  structure  is  40  feet 
square  with  full  basement,  and  a  large 
garage  in  the  rear.  The  basement  will 
house  the  Journal’s  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment,  Duplex  press,  paper  storage 
and  mailing  room.  The  first  floor  will 
be  occupied  by  offices  of  the  Journal 
and  the  printing  company,  hand  and 
machine  composition  departments  of 
both. 

Wage  Scales  Listed 

The  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  through  Karl  H.  Thiesing, 
executive  secretary,  Syracuse,  has  just 
issued  a  bulletin  listing  of  wage  scales 
of  unionized  employes  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  of  the  Association’s 
members.  Changes  in  the  scales,  as 
they  occur,  will  be  published  in  subse¬ 
quent  issues  of  the  bulletin. 
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a  ^in^ie  ficih  Aanth 


From  the  time  a  fresh  roll  of  paper  reaches  the  reel . . .  until 

the  final  folding  of  the  printed  paper _ Hoe  Equipment 

can  do  the  entire  job.  This  insures  perfect  coordination  of 
the  various  mechanical  steps  required  in  the  production  of 
a  modern  newspaper.  It  fixes  the  responsibility  for  all  tbe 
equipment  in  a  single  plant . .  tbe  Hoe  plant . .  the  largest 


printing  press  plant  in  the  world.  It  reduces  the  mental 
hazard  for  the  publisher;  saves  him  unnecessary  trouble 
and  worry.  To  gain  these  benefits,  investigate  the  modern 
Hoe  Super-Produaion  Newspaper  Press,  Super-Produc¬ 
tion  Folder,  Hoe  Reels,  Electric-Automatic  Tensions,  Full 
Speed  Pasters  and  Hoe  Precision  Plate-Making  Equipment. 


The  Original  Anti-Friction  Bearing  Newspaper  Press 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  inc. 

910  EAST  138th  STREET  (at  East  River)  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON 


BIRMINGHAM 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dayton  Journal-Herald  Method  Eliminates  Excessive  Prints,  Produces 
Page  Which  Is  Easy  to  Print — Story  Discussed  Before  Photos  Are  Taken 

By  BERVIN  A.  JOHNSON 

Head  of  Dayton  (O.)  Jonrnol-Horald  Editorial  Art  Deportment 

Photo  illuBtratione  by  the  author. 


SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  of 


the  features  in  the  Sunday  paper  in  a  page  is  to  be  left  for  story  and  cut- 
newspaper  industry  reproduction  tabloid  section  called  the  “Spotlight.”  lines.  It  is  easy  to  “squeeze  in”  en- 
»s  been  a  mechanical  problem.  Even  This  section  has  24  pages  and  contains  tirely  too  many  pictures  on  these 

today,  in  its  ad-  the  mass  of  the  paper’s  local  features,  pages.  Should  the  story  warrant  more 

avanced  stages,  Its  page-one  cover,  the  center  double-  space  it  should  be  placed  on  the 

the  comparable  page  spread,  and  a  one  page  interview,  double-page  spread,  an  ideal  spot  for 

difference  in  the  with  art  to  illustrate,  of  some  local  important  stories. 

printing  of  first  personality  are  the  high  spots  of  the  The  old  method  (which  will  never 
and  second  im-  section.  Usually,  pages  4  and  5,  split  be  discarded),  in  which  the  photog- 

pression  pages  is  pages,  are  devoted  to  one  subject  and  rapher  returns  from  an  assignment 

still  a  headache,  the  pages  are  made-up  to  stand  sepa-  and  prints  up  6  x  8  or  8  x  10  prints 

In  order  to  rately  or  together.  The  remaining  on  every  negative  and  then  turns  the 

meet  this  repro-  pages  of  the  section  contain  the  the-  whole  batch  over  to  the  editor  to  de- 

duction  problem  atres,  book  pages,  hobbies,  woman’s  cide  just  what  will  be  used  and  how 

with  the  best  pages,  Sunday  columnists,  photogra-  they  are  to  be  used,  is  a  costly  propo- 

possible  solution  phy  section  and  other  local  feature  sition  and  one  with  limited  layout 

g  .  j  1  — especially  on  pages.  pnissibilities.  Any  newspaper  artist 

o  n$on  features  and  lay-  The  printing  surface  of  the  tabloid  immediately  knows  very  well  what  *, 

outs  for  the  page  is  five  columns  —  62  picas  —  by  the  results  will  be  when  an  editor 

unday  paper  —  the  editorial  art  de-  15%  inches  deep.  The  center  spread  hands  over  eight  or  ten  8  x  10  prints 

artment  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-  measures  15%  by  21%  inches.  and  says  “give  me  an  eight-column 

erald  has  developed  a  somewhat  xhe  presentation  of  a  story  in  pic-  strip”  or  “about  a  half-page  layout.” 
nusual  and  very  success^  proce-  tures  on  a  single  tabloid  page  offers  Even  eight  prints  in  an  eight-column 

ure  in  the  treatment  of  its  layouts  a  reproduction  problem,  especially  so  strip  would  extend  over  twice  the 

»  obtain  better  reproductions.  when  there  are  a  number  of  pictures  length  of  the  artist’s  drawing  board. 

The  Journal -Herald  concentrates  its  to  go  on  the  page  and  part  of  the  not  to  mention  the  tremendous  Journal-Herald  | 

amount  of  reduction  that  would  be  j 

necessary  to  get  the 
an 

Keduetiea  Pictures  for 

Reduction  alone  has  “murdered” 
completes  more  good  picture  stories  than  any  desired 

his  dummy  by  dark-  other  one  thing.  Why  not  use  fewer 

ening  the  layout  pictures  and  get  good  results  from  be  reduced 

^  jjB  ^^B  lines  with  a  black  both  the  story  presentation  and  repro-  After  the  sel 

grease  pencil.  Ap-  duction?  there  still  wil 

W.  B  proxirnate  places  for  Of  course,  the  very  reliable  method  be  thrown  aw 

1^^ /*■>  ''  -^1  Bli  B  ®“^l''’•*  — of  making  black  and  white  insert  To  get  the 

^  1  ’’  layouts — which  is  used  very  much  in  amount  of  sj 

:  "trimmed’’  "  contact  departoente  today  can  be  used  to  practice  but  . 

.  prints  are  stuck  in  8^^  any  desired  shape  for  your  lay-  is  a  aennue 

their  proper  places  outs;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  material  can  I 

^  ^^I^^UBBBiBiilM^Bi  on  the  batch  of  enlarged  prints  made  by  the  ^fdl  produce 

photographer  who  knows  nothing  h  very  eai 

about  where  they  will  be  used,  or  3  layout  wit 

how  many  be  the 

for  the  layout.  And  these 


The  layout  artist 
trims  the  edges  of 
the  prints  to  leave 
the  right  amount  of 
white  space  between 
them.  He  also  cuts 
the  holes  for  the 
story  and  cutlines. 
The  head  was  double- 
printed  on  the  top 
of  the  large,  center 
picture. 


The  completed  dum¬ 
my  as  it  will  go  to 
the  photographer  for 
making  the  enlarge¬ 
ments.  The  places 
for  the  cirtlines  may 
or  may  not  be  in¬ 
dicated,  provided 
thought  has  been 
given  to  where  they 
are  to  go  during  the 
making  of  the  lay¬ 
out. 


The  complete  layout  after  the  prints  have  been  trimmed  and  the  holes  cut  for  th# 
cutlines  and  story.  Notice  how  the  pictures  have  been  enlarged  to  fill  each  space 
"full  of  subject.” 
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Proper  Photo  Handling 
Aids  Printing 

.  Continued  from  page  36 

53016  material  and  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  layout  which  will  not  have  to  be 
^uced.  or  reduced  very  little,  and 
produce  a  display  with  large  and 
forceful  subject  matter  requires  the 
services  of  an  experienced  artist  who 
Imows  the  limits  of  reproduction  and 
tjie  fundamentals  of  art. 

SAThere  the  old  methods  prove  them¬ 
selves  costly  propositions  is  in  the 
number  of  times  that  the  photogra¬ 
phers  turn  in  6  X  8  or  8  X  10  prints 
from  assignments  and  the  editor  de¬ 
cides  that  his  space  will  not  permit 
a  very  large  display  of  art;  therefore, 
he  decides  to  use  one  or  maybe  two 
prints  and  throws  the  others  into  the 
waste  basket.  This  method  not  only 
proves  costly  in  the  amount  of  pho¬ 
tographic  paper  thrown  away,  but  also 
the  amount  of  time  lost  in  making 
unneeded  prints.  The  time  required 
to  print  pictures  that  are  never  used 
could  be  spent  profitably  to  improve 
the  quality  of  prints  that  are  used. 

Journal-Herald  Procedure 
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In  order  to  effect  a  saving  in  time  I 
and  materials  and  to  get  better  repro¬ 
ductions  from  its  feature  layouts,  the| 
Journal-Herald  is  using  the  following  i 


procedure:  i 

1.  The  picture  story  is  discussed 
between  the  editor  and  photographer  j 
before  the  assignment  is  approached.; 
The  layout  artist  sits  in  on  most  of  i 
these  discussions.  In  many  cases  the 
layout  artist  will  see  an  opportunity  | 
to  suggest  that  the  photographer  make 
a  panel  shot  or  a  deep  picture  so  that  j 
a  better  display  treatment  can  be| 
given  to  the  layout. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  editor,  j 
feature  photographer,  and  layout  ar-| 
list  work  closely  on  this  type  of  pro-  j 
cedure  in  order  to  have  a  mutual  i 
understanding  as  to  what  is  to  be  i 
accomplished. 

2.  When  the  photographer  returns, 
from  the  assignment,  he  immediately  | 
develops  his  films  and  makes  contact! 
prints  on  all  his  negatives.  These  con-  | 
tact  prints  are  delivered  to  the  editor 
for  deciding  the  amount  of  space  the 
story  warrants.  The  process  of  elimi¬ 
nation  takes  place  with  the  reporter 
who  covered  the  story,  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  the  artist  sitting  in  to  de¬ 
cide  how  many  pictures  are  important 
to  tell  the  story;  which  ones  are  best 
for  reproduction  purposes;  and  the 
best  picture  for  the  main-play.  Thel 
artist  should,  of  course,  keep  an  eyej 
on  the  pictures  which  will  lend  them-  ] 
selves  to  the  best  layout  and  at  the , 


for  a  high  quality  of  reproduction,  amount  of  subject  needed.  The  re-  tist’s  dummy  as  a  guide  for  enlarging 

3.  After  the  unnecessary  pictures  maining  portions  of  the  contact  prints  the  pictures.  It  shows  him  just  where 

have  been  eliminated  and  the  number  are  the  basis  for  drawing  diagonals  each  print  will  be  used  in  the  paper, 
agreed  upon  which  are  necessary  to  to  decide  the  extremities  of  the  space  what  size  it  will  be  and  what  nega¬ 
ted  the  picture  story  and  to  give  the  allotted  for  each  picture.  tives  are  to  be  printed.  In  this  way 

best  layout  display,  the  contact  prints  5.  After  the  layout  has  been  pen-  the  tone  relationship  of  each  print  to 
are  turned  over  to  the  artist  for  mak-  ciled  in  and  the  definite  sizes  of  each  each  other  print  in  the  layout  can  be 
ing  the  layout  with  instructions  as  to  picture  in  the  layout  have  been  de-  easily  decided  up>on  by  the  photog- 
the  approximate  space  needed  for  the  cided  upon,  the  lines  of  the  layout  rapher.  Another  advantage  of  this 
reporter’s  story.  should  be  made  darker  for  the  pho-  procedure  is  that  just  the  desired  part 

4.  The  artist  draws  the  rectangular  tographer’s  use  when  he  makes  the  of  the  negative  is  enlarged  to  fill  the 
dimensions  of  his  dummy  same  size  as  enlargements.  A  black  grease  pencil  space  allotted  for  it.  A  page  of  pic- 
the  page.  (Large  sheets  of  newsprint  (Korn’s  No.  2  Lithographic  Crayons  tures  filled  full  of  “just  subject  mat- 
make  excellent  dummy  sheets.)  The  in  pencil  form)  works  very  well  for  ter”  is  the  result. 

small  contact  prints  are  moved  around  darkening  the  dummy  lines.  After  the  How  Enlarging  Is  Done 

in  the  space  Plotted  for  the  layout  to  layout  lines  are  blackened,  the  ap-  8.  When  the  photographer  makes 
find  where  they  will  fit  in  best,  at  the  proximate  spots  for  the  cutlines,  story  his  enlargements  he  places  the  artist’s 
same  time  keeping  in  mind  the  direc-  and  page  head  should  be  indicated.  dummy  under  the  easel,  masking  out 
tion  of  the  action  contained  in  each  6.  The  contact  prints,  which  have  everything  else  on  the  dummy  but  the 
print.  Preferably,  the  “smash”  pic-  been  “cropped”  to  the  portion  desired  space  allowed  for  the  negative  he  has 
ture  should  be  placed  above  the  fold  for  enlargement,  should  be  trimmed  in  the  enlarger.  The  enlarger  head  is 
in  either  corner  or  near  the  center  of  to  the  shape  of  the  spaces  left  for  raised  or  lowered  until  the  subject  of 
the  page.  After  the  positions  have  their  enlargements  so  that  the  photog-  the  negative  just  fills  the  shape  indi- 
been  figured  out  for  each  picture  in  rapher  making  the  blow-ups  will  cated  for  it  on  the  dummy.  No  mat- 
the  layout,  their  relative  sizes  are  de-  know  just  the  portion  of  his  negative  ter  what  the  shape  may  be,  the  black 
termined.  While  the  layout  is  being  desired  to  be  enlarged.  The  contact  outline  can  be  easily  seen  on  the 
made  space  for  the  page  head,  the  prints,  after  being  cropped  and  dummy  sheet  when  the  light  is  pro¬ 
story,  and  approximate  cutline  space  trimmed,  are  pasted  down  in  the  jected  through  the  negative;  therefore 
is  determined.  spaces  marked  for  them  as  identifi-  giving  a  distinct  boundary  for  the  en- 

Before  deciding  the  space  for  each  cation  and  guides  for  making  the  largement.  After  the  enlarger  head 
picture,  the  contact  prints  are  enlargements.  has  been  stopped  at  the  point  to  give 

“cropped”  to  leave  just  the  necessary  7.  The  photographer  uses  the  ar-  (Continued  on  page  38) 

If  you  are  not  interested  in 
your  production  costs,  you 
may  be  satisfied  with  some 
other  way  of  setting  display 
and  job  composition.  But  if 
you  are  interested  in  profits, 
the  inevitable  choice  is  the 
LUDLOW 

•  The  very  essence  of  effective  display  composition  is  variety 
—the  combination  of  difierent  typeface  sizes  and  styles. 

•  For  producing  such  variety,  the  most  efficient  method  is  the 
one  that  is  the  most  flexible— the  method  with  which  such 
changes  are  made  most  easily, 

•  For  true  flexibility  and  versatility,  nothing  equals  simplicity 
—of  operation  and  of  mechanism. 

•  The  Ludlow  System  is  fundamentally  simple  and  direct— 
from  copy  to  form. 

Full  infonnation  regarding  the  Ludlow  System  of  display  and  job  composition  and 
its  time-  and  money-saving  features  will  be  sent  you  gladly  upon  request. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Set  in  Ludlow  Karnak  Medium  and  Ludlow  Karnak  Intermediate  and  its  Italic 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Duitgen  Sees  Day  When  Dailies 
Will  Be  Printed  in  Gravure 


N.  Y.  News  Expert  Admits  He's  "Just  Romancing,"  But 
Feels  Confident  Technicians'  Dream  Will  Become  a  Reality 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


Arthur  Duitgen 


the 


ARTHUR  DULTGE^',  creator  of  the 

News-Dultgen  halftone  method  now 
used  widely  in  rotogravure  printing, 

admitted  the _ 

other  day  that 
he  was  “just  ro¬ 
mancing,’’  but  he 
feels  strongly 
that  some  day 
there  will  be  a 
daily  newspaper 
printed  in  gra¬ 
vure. 

That  dream 
has  been  dreamt 
by  newspaper 
technicians  for 
years,  yet  Mr. 

Duitgen  seemed 
to  convey  the  thought  that 
lifetime  of  many  present-day  news¬ 
papermen  a  daily  paper  printed  in 
gravure,  possibly  in  combination  with 
letterpress,  will  become  a  reality. 

“How  soon  that  will  come  I  don’t 
know,  I’m  not  a  prophet,’’  Mr.  Duit¬ 
gen  said.  “But  a  monotone  gravure 
daily  WOULD  be  something.” 

At  present,  he  pointed  out,  gra¬ 
vure  presses  cannot  meet  the  speed 
required  for  publishing  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  respectable  size,  or  even 
come  near  it.  But  while  he  was  ad¬ 
mitting  that  roto  development  at  the 
moment  is  apparently  in  front  of  a 
stone  wall  it  cannot  vault  into  the 
daily  field,  this  veteran  of  30  years  in 
gravure  work  implied  that  the  future 
of  roto  is  rosy. 

Pioaeered  la  Hoaie  Laboratory 

Mr.  Duitgen  was  interviewed  at  the 
Brooklyn  plant  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  where  he  has  been  superinten¬ 
dent  of  gravure  for  the  last  five  years. 
He  joined  the  News  after  he  perfected 
his  halftone  method  of  gravure  color 
printing  in  his  home  laboratory  dur¬ 
ing  two  years  of  research.  The  News- 
Dultgen  method  has  since  been  li¬ 
censed  to  several  important  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  gravure  printers. 

The  pioneering  he  did  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  to  produce  what  is  now  the 
News-Dultgen  process  was  instinctive. 
At  heart  he  is  an  inventor.  In  those 
two  years  he  translated  into  actuality 
what  had  been  running  through  his 
mind  for  years.  It  was  only  because 
Mr.  Duitgen  “didn’t  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  developing  the  idea”  that  it 
wasn't  perfected  earlier  than  five 
years  ago. 

The  pioneer  in  Mr.  Duitgen  came  to 
the  surface  again  a  year  ago  when  the 
News  was  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  color  comics  sticking  to  the 
roto  section  during  the  humid  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

Investigating,  Mr.  Duitgen  learned 
that  the  oil  in  the  comic  inks  would 
not  dry  before  bundling  of  the  papers, 
so  it  would  redissolve  the  asphalttim 
ink  on  facing  roto  pages  which  were 
folded  into  the  section.  Thus  the  roto 
ink  became  tacky  and  stuck  to  the 
comics,  tearing  the  paper  or  leaving 
a  fuzz  on  the  gravure  sheets  when  the 
sections  were  separated. 

This  condition  was  accentuated  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  tightly  baled  bun¬ 
dles  were  transported  in  hot  freight 
cars.  Heat  and  pressure  really  dis¬ 
solved  the  ink,  Mr.  Duitgen  ex¬ 
plained. 

Normally  the  News,  like  other  pa- 


fjers,  printed  its  comics  in  the  sequence 
of  yellow,  red  and  blue,  which  are 
lacquer  inks,  then  brown,  which  is  an 
asphaltum  base  ink.  The  first  three 
colors  are  “like  a  girl’s  fingernail  pol¬ 
ish.”  Mr.  Duitgen  said,  and  when  one 
of  them  is  dry,  it’s  really  dry.  The 
asphaltum  brown,  going  on  top  of  the 
dry  inks,  did  not  dry.  however,  and 
the  trouble  came  when  this  ink  was 
dissolved  by  heat  and  pressure. 

Changed  Ink  Snqunnen 

Some  experimenting  demonstrated 
to  Mr.  Duitgen  that  a  change  in  the 
ink  sequence  would  correct  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Brown  was  used  second  in¬ 
stead  of  fourth,  and  by  putting  two 
coatings  of  lacquer  ink  over  it  the 
asphaltum  ink  cannot  be  redissolved. 
Therefore  there  is  no  sticking  to¬ 
gether  now  except  in  isolated  cases, 
according  to  Mr.  Duitgen. 

’The  yellow-brown-red-blue  se¬ 
quence  is  now  used  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  News  and  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  appearance  because  of  the 
sequence  change,  Mr.  Duitgen  said. 

Gravure  is  making  “great  strides,” 
according  to  this  expert,  though  it  is 
going  through  a  slump  at  present  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war  and  business  condi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Duitgen  expects  a  brighter 
outlook  “soon.” 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Duitgen 
received  his  first  training  as  a  litho¬ 
graphic  crayon  artist  and  gradually 
he  became  interested  in  the  four-color 
process.  Quite  a  few  years  he  worked 
as  a  finisher  and  engraver  in  color  and 
halftone  printing.  He  entered  gra¬ 
vure  work  about  1907,  with  the  Van 
Dyck  Gravure  Co.,  New  York,  which 
used  sheet  fed  presses.  Later,  while 
with  Neo  Gravure  as  plant  superin¬ 
tendent,  he  supervised  plate  making 
of  a  color  press  at  the  New  York 
World  when  it  started  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement.  He  was  with  Art  Gravure 
for  a  year  as  technical  adviser  before 
he  started  his  home  research  which 
developed  halftone  gravure. 

When  the  News  learned  of  Dult- 
gen’s  process  he  was  called  in  by  John 
W.  Barnhart,  then  business  .nanager, 
and  a  deal  was  made.  When  he  went 
to  the  paper’s  Brooklyn  plant  in  July, 
1936,  as  superintendent  of  gravime, 
the  News  had  been  publishing  a  con¬ 
ventional  roto  section  for  about  six 
months.  Two  floors  were  added  to 
the  Brooklyn  plant  for  the  new  gra¬ 
vure  operation  to  produce  Sunday 
supplements  in  color  and  monotone. 

The  News-Dultgen  process  of  color 
printing  was  licensed  and  today  it  is 
used  by  Alco  Gravure  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  the  Crowell-Collier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cere  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  other  large  firms  and  pa¬ 
pers  using  gravure. 

Mr.  Duitgen  is  married  and  lives  in 
Manhasset,  L.  I.  On  June  19  the  Dult- 
gens  celebrated  their  33rd  wedding 
anniversary.  Tliey  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Doris,  who  is  the  wife  of  Allen 
Beattie,  of  Intaglio  Service,  New  York. 

Whihomb  Foreman 

Arthur  Whitcomb,  formerly  machin¬ 
ist,  has  been  appointed  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  at  the  Claremont 
(N.  H.)  Eagle,  succeeding  Gordon 
Bartlett  who  will  remain  as  a  make¬ 
up  man. 


Henry  Doorly  Honored 

On  Sunday,  June  29,  Henry  Doorly,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  cele¬ 
brated  his  38th  anniversary  with  the  paper. 
In  recognition  of  his  long  service  and  fair 
treatment,  the  mechanical  departments 
honored  him  with  a  dinner  and  presented 
him  with  an  appropriate  plaque.  Photo 
shows  Mr.  Doorly,  left,  receiving  the 
plaque  from  T.  J.  Devaney,  assistant  local 
advertising  manager,  who  was  toastmaster 
at  the  dinner. 

Matrices  Studied 

Black-and-White  Processed  Mats 
Had  Greatest  Visibility 

Studies  of  of  black-and-white  refer¬ 
ence  marks,  as  processed  on  Linotype 
and  Intertype  matrices  by  the  Matrix 
Contrast  Corporation,  New  York,  were 
made  recently  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Luckiesh,  director  of  the  General 
Electric  Company’s  Lighting  Research 
Laboratory,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland, 
and  a  colleague,  Frank-.K.  Moss.  Visi¬ 
bility  tests  were  made  of  (1)  black- 
and-white  processed  matrices,  (2) 
new  non-processed  matrices,  and  (3) 
used  non-processed  matrices,  with  the 
following  results: 

Relative 

Specimen  I  ’isibility 

1.  Black-and-white  processed  matrices  4.56 

2.  Xew  (non-processed)  matrices....  2.70 

3.  Used  matrices  (non-processed)...  1.10 

Each  of  the  figures  represents  an 
average  of  20  careful  tests  by  means 
of  the  Luckiesh-Moss  Visibility  Me¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Luckiesh  stated. 

New  Editorial  Page 

’The  Los  Angeles  Times  revamped 
its  editorial  page  makeup  July  4, 
dropping  column  rules  and  switching 
to  six  columns  instead  of  seven.  The 
masthead  was  moved  from  the  top  of 
the  first  column  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sixth  column,  and  display  type  used 
for  editorial  and  featiu*e  heads. 


Proper  Photo  Handling 
Aids  Printing 

Continued  from  page  37 

enlarged  prints  and  the  dummy  to  the 
layout  artist.  The  artist  uses  the 
same  dummy  as  his  guide  in  sticking 
down  the  prints  on  the  bristol  board. 
First,  the  same  size  dimensions  of  the 
page  layout  is  penciled  in  on  the  bris¬ 
tol  board  so  as  to  indicate  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  page  for  pasting  down 
the  pictures.  After  the  prints  are 
stuck  down  in  their  places,  they  ait 
ti'immed  as  shown  on  the  dummy,  i’ 
The  cutline  holes  and  their  sizes  are 
cut  out  after  the  prints  are  stuck  ( 
down  and  trimmed  so  that  the  holes  ] 
will  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  f 
layout  and  be  put  in  places  best  I 
suited  for  them.  ij 

10.  After  trimming  the  layout  the 
widths  for  cutlines  and  story  space  | 
are  marked  so  that  the  finished  lay-  ! 
out  can  be  used  as  the  composing  t 
room  guide  for  the  make-up  of  the 
page. 

’This  type  of  layout  procedure  sim-  I 
plifies  for  all  concerned  the  number 
of  pictures  used,  how  they  are  used, 
and  just  where  they  will  appear  in 
the  paper.  A  much  better  product  is 
the  result. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  using 
this  method  is  that  should  the  editor 
decide  on  some  of  the  pictures  to  be 
shot  over  and  others  added  to  the  as¬ 
signment,  a  decision  can  be  made  > 
before  the  enlargements  are  made.  ' 

The  real  advantage  of  this  proce¬ 
dure  is  that  it  produces  a  layout  with  > 
each  picture  filled  with  forceful  sub-  1 
ject  matter  and  every  picture  in  the 
layout  has  equal  tone  relationship  so 
the  engraver  can  make  the  whole  lay¬ 
out  in  one  shot.  The  system  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  time  saver  in  the  engraving  | 
department  (time  is  about  the  most  ! 
expensive  in  this  department  of  any  i 
in  the  newspaper),  and  in  a  year’s  ] 
time  saves  the  company  many  dollan  i 
in  labor  and  material.  ’The  improve¬ 
ment  in  reproduction  alone  is  worth 
the  effort. 

To  get  the  best  reproductions  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  combined  co¬ 
operation  and  persistent  efforts  of  all  ' 
concerned  with  reproduction  to  pro-  '■ 
duce  a  good  job  daily.  A  good  repro-  1 
duction  begins  with  the  subject  being 
photographed  and  depends  on  careful 
and  constant  attention  all  down  the 
line  —  the  photographer,  darkroom 
man,  picture  editor,  artist,  engraver,  , 
composing  room,  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  pressroom,  mailing  room,  truck 
driver,  and  the  newspaper  boy  who 
folds  and  places  the  newspaper  upon 
the  customer’s  porch. 
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You  Seen?  | 

The  latest  equipment  bargains  | 
offered  in  this  week’s  classified  | 
equipment  columns.  Better  turn  to  3 
classified  this  week  and  every  week  1 
if  it’s  equipment  you  seek.  1 

THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT  j 
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Beautiful  Home  of  Poughkeepsie 
Newspapers  to  Be  "News  Cathedral 


Officers  of  the  Illinois  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  met  in  the 
News  Tower  of  the  Rockford  (111.) 
Register  Republic,  Sunday,  June  29,  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  annual  meeting. 
Those  attending  were:  Elarl  Anderson, 
Rockford  Consolidated  Newspapers, 
president;  Howard  M.  Colton,  Bloom¬ 
ington  Pantograph,  vice-president;  Eld- 
ward  S.  Nagel,  Champaign  News-Ga¬ 
zette,  secretary.  These  directors  were 
present:  Harry  Pottle,  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  Inc.,  Chicago;  E.  L. 
Bailey.  Alton  Evening  Telegraph,  and 
Russell  B.  Miller,  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph. 

The  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  Hotel  Nelson,  Rockford,  Sept.  27, 
28  and  29. 


New  Autoplate  Equipment 


Sales  of  Autoplate  equipment  re¬ 
ported  by  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  include  a  heavy-duty 
Pony  Autoplate  to  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  two  vacuum 
equipments  for  Pony  Autoplates  to 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  one 
vacuum  equipment  for  a  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate  to  the  Down  Town  Shopping 
News  of  Los  Angeles,  and  five  vacuum 
equipments  for  Automatic  Autoplates 
to  the  Chicago  Herald-American. 


Architect's  drawing  of  Poughkaapiia  plant, 


ANNOUNCEIMENT  was  made  late  in  Benham  &  Richards  of  Columbus. 

June  by  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  presi-  O.,  and  Charles  J.  Cooke,  of  Pough- 
dent  of  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  News-  keepsie,  are  the  architects, 
papers,  that  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  work  will  be  commenced 

immediately  for  the  construction  of  a  IIaw  Dvacc  pirm 
modem,  fire-proof,  air  conditioned 
newspaper  building  in  Poughkeepsie 
for  the  three  newspapers  of  the  city. 

Through  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
two  dailies,  all  Poughkeepsie  news¬ 
papers  are  now  members  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  national  news¬ 
paper  service  and  research  organiza¬ 
tion,  operating  a  trans-continental 
group  of  newspapers  from  New  York 
to  California.  The  Poughkeepsie 
members  include  the  Evening  Star- 
Enterprise,  Morning  Eagle-News,  more 
than  156  years  old  and  one  of  the 
oldest  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Hudson  Valley  Sunday 
Courier,  only  Sunday  newspaper  be¬ 
tween  New  York  City  and  Albany. 

A  "News  Cathedral" 

Because  of  the  general  cathedral 
appearance  of  the  building,  as  noted 
by  many  who  have  seen  the  colorful 
renderings  of  the  proposed  structure, 
the  building  already  has  been  termed 
the  Poughkeepsie  “News  Cathedral.” 

The  building  will  be  on  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  New  Market  and  Man¬ 
sion  Streets,  opposite  the  new  post- 
office  which  was  designed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  The  post  office  is  the 
first  building  of  a  new  civic  center 
visioned  by  the  President  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Hudson  Valley  tradition  will  be 
faithfully  preserved  in  the  construc¬ 
tion.  'The  architectural  motif  will 
suggest  that  era  of  Colonial  America 
for  which  Dutchess  County  is  famed, 
and  the  exterior  will  be  done  in 
native  Dutchess  County  field  stone. 

Atop  the  third  story  of  the  building 
is  the  “Captain’s  Walk.” 

A  great  tower  in  the  center  of  the 
ell  extends  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  or 
equivalent  to  an  eight-story  building. 

The  tower  is  23  feet  square  up  to 
the  third  story.  Here  it  steps  back 
two  feet  to  an  observation  tower,  19 
feet  square,  with  a  cut  stone  railing. 

Above  this  is  a  Colonial  clock  tower, 

13  feet  square,  and  enclosing  four 
illuminated  clocks  whose  dials  are 
each  five  feet  in  diameter. 

Recessed  lamps  in  each  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  terrace  will  il¬ 
luminate  them  at  night.  ETood  lights 
behind  parapets  on  each  gable  will  be 
trained  on  each  clock  dial  in  the  tower. 
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The  modern  newspaper 
operates  as  speedy  and 
exacting  a  schedule  as  a 
railroad  system.  Conse¬ 
quently,  rollers  which  are 
absolutely  reliable  and 
highly  adaptable  to  such 
high  speed  are  absolutely 
essential.  Rapid  engineers 
have  designed  Mercury 
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Show-Thru  Evils  Analyzed 


Mechanical  Experts  Present  Views  for  Alleviation  of  Newspaper 
Industry's  "Paramount  Problem"  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Symposium 


ADDRESSING  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  last  month  in 
Buffalo,  John  W.  Park,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  recently  was  named  head 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee, 
told  delegates  that  the  paramount  me¬ 
chanical  problem  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  offset,  strike-through  and 
show-through. 

Although  this  problem  has  been  de¬ 
bated  for  years,  the  Buffalo  meeting 
revealed  that  it  is  still  worth  serious 
discussion,  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  invited  the  opinions  of  experts  in 
the  field  on  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

Their  views  follow: 

P.  S.  PRASSINOS 
Pressroom  Superintendent, 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

This  problem  has  been  discussed 
more  times  than  any  other  topic  at 
various  conventions,  and  to  me  it 
seems  that  most  of  us  in  the  various 
press  rooms  do  not  endeavor  to  im¬ 
prove  such  evils,  or  some  do  not 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  their  offices, 
which  calls  for  constant  experiment¬ 
ing  with  various  press  materials,  such 
as  different  types  of  inks,  blankets, 
paper  and  rollers. 

Caused  by  Ink 

Offset,  as  everyone  knows,  is  caused 
by  ink  collecting  on  any  part  of  the 
press  through  which  the  web  is 
squeezed  from  the  time  the  sheet  is 
printed  until  the  finished  paper  reaches 
the  delivery  table,  and  appears  chiefly 
on  the  first  impression  pages,  which 
are  squeezed  by  the  second  impression 
cylinders  while  the  ink  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  on  the  first  impression 
pages.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
when  this  ink  comes  in  contact  with 
the  second  impression  cylinder  it 
leaves  a  film  on  the  surface  of  this 
second  cylinder,  and  this  ink  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  clean  printed  page  from 
the  first  impression,  thereby  causing  a 
slurry  first  impression  page. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press¬ 
room,  when  it  is  known  what  causes 
the  slur  on  the  first  impression  page, 
to  use  every  effort  to  correct  it,  but 
quite  a  lot  of  pressmen  do  not  know 
what  causes  the  trouble,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  at  a  loss  to  overcome  the. 
trouble’  or  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  page. 

In  addition  to  the  offset  trouble 
from  the  second  impression  cylinders, 
it  can  be  caused  from  the  trolleys, 
nipping  rollers,  folding  and  cutting 
cylinder,  £ts  well  as  the  folding  blades 
and  rollers,  and,  as  I  said  before,  if 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  known  it 
is  more  easily  overcome. 

Some  "Do's"  and  "Don'ts" 

If  it  were  possible  to  secure  an  ink 
which  dried  instantly,  or  blankets  that 
would  not  accept  ink,  the  evil  of  offset 
would  be  minimized,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  such  products  are  not  yet 
known,  therefore,  we  will  continue  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  offset  unless 
one  of  the  various  factories  invent 
some  kind  of  mechanical  blanket 
wiper,  which  might  be  installed  on 
the  second  impression  cylinder  in 
order  to  keep  this  cylinder  clean  con¬ 
tinuously. 

Since  it  is  hardly  probable  that  such 
things  as  mentioned  above  will  ever 
be  available  to  newspapers,  my  sug¬ 


gestions  are  as  follows:  Endeavor  to 
keep  uniform  size  of  blankets  on  both 
first  and  second  cylinders.  Endeavor 
to  keep  uniform  impression  on  all 
cylinders.  Endeavor  to  maintain  steady 
tension. 

(If  the  above  three  suggestions  are 
not  followed  and  watched  closely  it 
will  result  in  double  printing.) 

Avoid  heavy  printing  on  first  im¬ 
pression  pages.  Avoid  use  of  ink 
which  is  oily  and  contains  too  heavy 
a  body.  Avoid  use  of  newsprint  of 
too  hard  a  finish.  Keep  impression 
firm,  instead  of  flooding  with  inks. 
Keep  firm  trolleys.  Avoid  undersized 
blankets  which  might  cause  a  drag  in 
the  web.  Keep  correct  opening  be¬ 
tween  folding  and  cutting  cylinders  to 
avoid  extra  squeeze. 

Difference  in  Operations 

Each  of  the  above  mentioned  opera¬ 
tions  contribute  a  certain  percentage 
to  the  offset,  and  if  you  could  possibly 
find  out  how  each  pressman  executes 
these  various  operations  you  would 
then  have  your  answer. 

The  strike-through,  is  not  as  bad  as 
offset,  and  could  be  overcome  by: 
using  heavier  and  harder  finished 
paper,  but  not  too  hard;  by  using 
inl^  with  not  too  much  toner,  nor  too 
much  oil;  keeping  heavy  tension, 
which  is  most  important. 

Show-through  is  caused  90%  of  the 
time  from  the  transparency  of  the 
newsprint,  and  a  pressman  can  do 
nothing  to  avoid  this,  except  by  the 
use  of  paper  of  32-lb.  or  more  in 
weight,  and  in  my  opinion  the  color 
should  not  be  too  white,  and  the  press¬ 
man  should  avoid  heavy  or  very  Mack 
printing. 


^  WALTER  OGDEN 

^Pressroom  Superintendent, 
Cleveland  Press 

I  will  say  that  definitely  this  is  the 
ink  man’s  problem  and  when  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  relegated  to  the  file  of  un¬ 
pleasant  memories  gone  forever  you 
will  find  that  it  will  be  some  manu¬ 
facturer  of  ink  who  will  step  up  and 
receive  the  deserved  crown  for  slay¬ 
ing  “Ole  Dragon  First  Impression.” 
Inks  have  been  developed  that  jiosi- 
tively  eliminate  all  first  impression 
printing  difficulties  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  reached  the  point  of  perfect 
operation  on  newspaper  presses  al¬ 
though  my  humble  opinion  is  that  this 
stage  of  perfection  is  in  the  near 
future. 

Until  this  occurs  we  must  use  such 
compromise  methods  as  blanket  sur¬ 
faces  on  the  second  impression  having 
as  little  affinity  for  ink  as  possible. 
Second  impress  cylinders  of  greater 
circumference  than  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders,  more  density  of  the 
sheet  of  newsprint,  more  accurate  con¬ 
trol  of  tensions,  rollers  between  im¬ 
pressions  contacting  the  print  to  be  of 
brass  or  covered  with  milled  strips, 
goosenecked  rollers  below  the  first 
impression  to  lessen  the  jump  from 
the  paper  roll,  more  attention  to  make¬ 
up  and  particularly  the  eliminating 
of  as  much  screening  and  bendaying 
of  backgrounds  that  fall  on  first  im¬ 
pression  printings. 

These  screened  backgrounds  which 
would  look  so  much  better  if  elim¬ 
inated  thereby  silhouetting  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  the  babies  that  catch  and  re¬ 
peat  by  carbon  copy  process  the  letter- 
press  printings  from  the  second  im¬ 


pressions  so  take  them  out.  After  all 
newspaper  printing  at  its  best  con¬ 
sists  of  the  greatest  contrast  between 
black  and  white,  and  that  can  be 
secured  more  efficiently  on  either  im¬ 
pression  with  less  detraction  from  the 
subject  by  superfluous  backgrounds. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we 
must  do  until  the  ink  man  hits  the 
sawdust  trail  in  earnest  and  gives  us 
an  ink  that  will  enable  the  pressroom 
to  in  turn  give  the  advertisers  a  uni¬ 
form  print  regardless  of  where  his  ad 
may  be. 

E.  P.  LACURE 
Superintendent  of  Erection, 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Only  by  your  recent  request  would 
I  pick  a  subject  so  often  discussed  and 
“cussed”  as  offset,  strike-through  or 
show-through.  We  all  agree  it  is  a 
subject  worth  serious  discussions  and 
study,  and  much  has  been  said  and 
done  to  minimize  it  and  still  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

In  these  few  remarks  I  have  in  mind 
the  majority  of  newspaper  plants,  the 
medium  and  smaller  size  dailies.  We 
know  there  is  a  complication  of  things 
entering  into  our  trouble.  Ink  and 
paper  has  much  to  do  with  it.  but  we 
cannot  “dump”  it  into  the  laps  of  the 
ink  and  paper  manufacturers. 

Taking  for  granted  we'have  a  good 
grade  of  newsprint  and  have  submitted 
a  sample  of  it  to  our  ink  manufacturer 
giving  him  the  approximate  speed  we 
run  on  presses,  for  him  to  supply  us 
with  an  ink  best  suited  for  this  stock 
and  speed,  an  ink  that  will  give  us  a 
good  coverage  without  using  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount,  hold  down  the  penetra¬ 
tion  which  will  not  only  minimize  the 
strike-through  but  less  ink  to  build 
up  on  our  second-impression  cylinder, 
cutting  down  a  cause  of  offset.  This 
may  sound  as  though  we  have  already 
“dumped”  it  into  the  lap  of  the  ink 
man,  but  that  is  not  our  intention. 
I  believe  we  try  to  take  too  much  on 
ourselves  as  pressmen  the  work  the 
ink  men  would  rather  shoulder  for  us 
“The  best  ink  body  for  the  stock  we 
use.” 

The  pressroom  is  not  or  should  not 
be  the  first  place  to  start  on  the  evils 
of  offset,  strike-through  or  show- 
through.  The  stereotyper  has  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  nearer  he  can  come  to 
whipping  it  the  further  the  pressman 
can  go  to  alleviate  it. 

Let  us  get  to  a  condition  we  find  in 
many  pressrooms,  that  may  help  the 
stereotyper  (and  publishers  I  hope)  to 
realize  that  offset  and  show-through 
are  not  only  a  pressroom  problem. 

Stereotype  Plate  a  Factor 

If  the  pressman  has  to  use  a  soft 
blanket  and  heavy  impression  to  bring 
up  low  or  uneven  plates  he  must  go 
to  the  extreme  amount  of  packing  to 
start  with.  This  builds  up  the  OD  of 
the  impression  cylinder.  The  amount 
of  paper  fed  into  the  press  is  not  only 
controlled  by  the  size  of  a  plate  cylin¬ 
der  but  is  fed  by  the  circumference 
of  the  impression  cylinder.  This  being 
the  case  in  order  to  get  the  depth  and 
pressure  necessary  to  print  the  type, 
solids  and  halftones  we  not  only  are 
forcing  the  paper  into  the  blanket  .015 
to  .020  which  alone  will  fracture  the 
paper  allowing  the  ink  to  spread  like 
on  a  blotter,  but  we  are  feeding  the 
paper  faster  than  the  surface  speed 
of  the  type  face  on  your  plates.  This 


is  especially  true  where  we  have  much 
of  a  wrap  on  our  impression  cylinder 
before  impression  and  the  extra  paper 
is  being  forced  through  the  impression. 

We  cannot  give  too  much  thought 
and  attention  to  the  stereotyp>e  plate 
for  in  its  perfection  we  can  go  to  a 
harder  impression  combination,  with 
the  OD  of  the  impression  cylinder 
held  closer  to  the  pitch  line  to  control 
the  feed  of  paper  and  still  get  the  pres¬ 
sure  necessary  to  force  the  ink  into 
the  paper  without  fracturing  it  with 
less  impression.  This  will  help  to 
eliminate  ink  build  up  on  second  im¬ 
pression  cylinders  and  go  a  long  way 
in  overcoming  show-through. 

For  example  let  us  consider  plate 
and  impression  cylinders  for  22%-inch 
sheet  cut — either  the  Tubular  or  Semi¬ 
plate.  On  the  Tubular  the  plate  diam¬ 
eter  on  the  cylinder  is  7.250  inches,  on 
the  semi  14.500  inches. 

Inches 


Impression  Cylinder .  14.175 

Extreme  packing  .176-inch.  .352 


OD  of  Packed  Cylinder  . . .  14.527 
Excessive  Impression . 020 


14.507 

We  find  we  are  feeding  paper  from 
a  14.527-inch  or  0.27  inches  more 
diameter  than  our  plate  cylinder  of 
14.500  inches. 

Suggest  Mere  Cylinder  Set 

This  should  prove  how  necessary  it 
is  to  provide  the  stereotyper  with 
equipment  to  produce  as  near  a  per¬ 
fect  plate  as  possible.  Any  investment 
for  stereotypte  machinery  such  as 
vacuum  casting  boxes,  good  scorcher 
and  flat  shavers,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  will  prove  to  be  an  in¬ 
vestment,  not  an  expense.  I  believe  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  90%  of  the 
printing,  good  and  bad,  is  in  the  plate, 
and  this  goes  further  back  than  the 
stereotype  foundry — photo  engravings, 
type  slugs  and  all  matter  that  goes 
into  the  form. 

Many  pressmen  say  they  are  not 
carrying  more  than  .008  to  .010-inch 
impression,  but  let  us  try  setting  our 
cylinders  for  .010  inch  and  see  if  we 
can  print  with  that  amount.  Maybe 
we  have  strayed  away  from  our  sub¬ 
ject  but  it  should  add  up  to  careful 
check  up  on  our  plates  to  allow  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  press  packing  to 
control  the  feed  of  paper,  the  use  of  a 
firm  packing  to  get  the  necessary  pres¬ 
sure  on  plate  with  minimum  of  im¬ 
pression. 

We  cannot  expect  to  overcome  all 
our  troubles  in  the  plate  but  we 
should  realize  the  necessity  of  a  good 
plate  as  the  starting  point.  This  is  not 
a  cure-all  for  our  evils  but  will  help 
to  minimize  them  until  a  cure  is  found. 

J.  W.  ADDISON 
Pressroom  Superintendent, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

A  symposium  composed  of  various 
views  upon  the  subject  of  matters 
which  bring  about  undesirable  print¬ 
ing  on  the  first  impression  pages  of 
many  newspapers  may  tend  to  clarify 
the  problem.  The  subject  certainly 
needs  clarification,  for  if  the  average 
pressroom  executive  is  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  he  is  prone  to  bring  into  the 
question  all  the  factors  which  lend  a 
hand  to  it,  and  there  are  many  of 
them. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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How  Life  of  Cork  Moulding  Blankefs 
May  Be  Lengthened  Told  by  Expert 

Outward  Stretch  of  Cork  May  Be  Avoided 
By  Perfectly  Adjusted  Machines — May  Add  Rubber 


By  JOSEPH  GOGGIN 

■•vcridg*  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Indianapolis 

•  stereotype  mats.  In  fact,  there  are  in- 

How  to  conserve  cork  in  view  of  an  dications  such  substitution  will  in¬ 
spected  reduction  of  50%  in  the  supply  crecise  the  present  satisfaction, 
because^  of  the  defense  program  was  a  Cork  serves  two  purposes.  Its  prin- 
topic  discussed  at  length  at  the  recent  j-ipal  fimction  is  to  provide  sufficient 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in  Buffalo,  cushion  to  reach  the  maximum  space 

r  I  «il.rKfp^":i%o“Vdlr.‘  >»P  mould  I,  serv.,  ,^  ., 

r.,.  I  ^  iL  X  II  •  —  XL-  give  a  measure  of  thickness  for  the 

Publisher  the  followinq  summary  of  his  ^  ,  .  .  ,  .  . 

combination  used  in  getting  the  de- 

reni#<w»»  ,  _  1 

0  Sired  load  of  pressure. 

iSERVING  more  closelv  the  causes  A.  space  depth  of  .090  may  be  con- 


OBSERVING  more  closely  the  causes  space  aeptn  oi  .uw  may  oe  con- 

of  premature  destruction  of  the  sidered  the  outside  dimension  neces- 
stereotype  moulding  cork  blanket  will  sary  under  average  conditions  of 
add  many  more  impressions  to  its  ser-  stereotype  operation.  If  the  cushion 
vice.  There  are  feasible  possibilities  of  the  moulding  combination  is  stopped 
in  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  this  pioint  of  .090  or  less  by  a 
cork  required  for  moulding  stereotype  moulding  board  material  better  con- 

Irol  is  possible  and  less  hazard  of 
w  i  j  ^  1.  I  :  I  variables  in  temperature,  age. 

Outward  Stratch  In  uriouf  humidity,  etc.,  asserts  itself  in  the 


The  principal  cause  of  premature  cushion" 


destruction  of  the  stereotype  cork 
blanket  is  due  to  heavy  demands  of 
outward  stretch  of  the  cork  that  may 
be  avoided.  This  outward  stretch  de¬ 
mand  presents  when  the  direction  of 
roller  pressure  is  not  vertical.  Verti- 


Can  Treat  Cork  with  Rubber 

An  ordinary  cork  moulding  blanket 
at  this  low  gauge  of  .090"  for  the  short 
cushion  drive  will  fail  satisfactory 
wearing  qualities  due  to  the  fact  that 


cal  moulding  pressure  is  possible  only  «  does  not  provide  sufficient 

when  the  “pitch  line”  of  the  equip-  outward  stretch  to  escape  injury 

ment  is  provided,  one  specific  dis-  from  Printmg  surface  variations  i.e. 
tance  between  the  top  cylinder  and  raised  illustrations,  faulty  chase 


the  surface  of  the  typie  forms.  The 
tolerance  of  this  correct  distance  is  no 
greater  than  .002"  at  which  point  it 


frames,  etc.  However,  cork,  treated 
with  rubber  will  be  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  low  cushion  ranges  of 


would  be  possible  to  roll  the  form  0^"  and  less  as  sufficient  yield  is  pro- 

vided  to  meet  these  conditions  with- 


upward  and  backward  without  getting  viaea  lo  me 
a  double  impression  in  the  cold  rolled  injury. 


Moreover,  the  added 


Flag  Picture  Layout 


This  flag-shaped  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  Albany 
|N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 

bocker  News  told  the 
story  of  the  city's 
big  “I  Am  an  Amer¬ 
ican"  celebration  in 
which  20,000  persons 
participated.  The 
pictures  were  made 
by  Staff  Photograph¬ 
er  William  Wilson 
and  arranged  by 
City  Editor  Jerome 
H.  Walker  and  Ar¬ 
tist  Archie  Apoio. 
The  page  was  laid 
out  sidewise,  with 
closeups  of  the 
"stars"  of  the  show 
in  the  field. 


proper  distance  from  the  form,  secur¬ 
ing  vertical  pressure  direction.  For 
this  filler  member  of  the  moulding 
combination,  it  is  important  not  to  use 
a  very  firm  material  avoiding  increas¬ 
ing  the  area  of  pressure  at  the  mat 
beyond  the  amount  provided  by  the 
moulding  board.  It  is  not  essential 
1o  use  cork  for  the  top  filler  member, 
however,  old  cork  moulding  blankets 
no  longer  suitable  at  the  mat  may  be 
used  satisfactorily.  Discarded  press 
blanket  materials  uniform  in  thick¬ 
ness,  felt,  etc.,  are  being  used  with 
complete  satisfaction. 

This  recommendation  of  stereotype 
moulding  combination,  is  a  cork-rub¬ 
ber  blanket  at  .090",  moulding  board 
approximately  .062"  and  felt  up  to  the 
pitch  line  of  the  roller  machine  on  top 
will  conserve  at  least  65%  of  the  cork 
used  for  stereotype  moulding  and  give 
satisfactory  performance,  provided  the 
roller  equipment  is  correct  for  level 


and  the  cylinder  is  placed  parallel. 

Unless  the  roller  machine  can  be 
adjusted  for  even  and  constant  dis¬ 
tance  during  its  travel  directly  at  the 
correct  distance  between  the  form  and 
top  cylinder  giving  a  reasonably  flat 
mould,  without  stretch  or  distortion,  a 
vertical  direction  of  moulding  pres¬ 
sure,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  very  thin 
member  next  to  the  mat  with  a  high 
outward  stretch  capacity  protecting 
the  mould  and  moulding  cushions 
from  the  excessive  outward  stretch 
demands  of  the  equipment  until  it  can 
be  repaired.  This  suggestion  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

(.  B.  Reed  Dies 

Charles  B.  Reed,  82,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  until  his  retirement  two  years 
ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia 
June  24  after  a  short  ilhiess. 


dry  mat.  Due  to  the  variables  of  di-  buoyancy  of  rubber  loses  impression 
mension,  gear  ratio,  etc.,  it  is  neces-  blanket  rapidly  enough  to  per- 

sary  for  each  individual  roller  machine  the  same  blanket  continu- 

to  be  adjusted  accordingly  for  its  own  \  . 

pitch  line,  hardly  two  are  found  ex-  ^tisfaction  with  the  short  cushion 
actly  with  ffie  same  distance  for  drive,  a  cu^ion  no  greater  in  thick- 
vertical  direction  of  moulding  pres-  ness  than  the  maximum  space  depth 
sure.  desired,  requires  the  combination 

It  is  necessary  that  the  bed  of  the  member  next  to  the  cushion  be 
roller  machine  be  perfectly  level  both  rigid- 

crosswise  and  lengthwise  to  escape  ^  moulding  board  material  fre^ 
changing  the  correct  distance  between  i®  '^^t  to  exceed  .080  on  the 

the  cylinder  and  form  during  the  smaller  type  of  moulding  cylinders, 
travel  in  rolling.  The  cylinder  must  This  rigid  member  of  the  moulding 
ha  ♦riiiu  nai-aiiai  Combination  controls  the  area  under 


be  truly  parallel.  comomation  controls  tne  area  unaer 

Bearings,  worn  unevenly,  prevent  pressure  at  one  time  and  must  be  kept 
this  requirement.  within  safe  demands  on  the  capacity 

Increasing  or  decreasing  pressure  of  fbe  equipment.  The  greater  the 
loads  are  more  properly  provided  by  area  under  pressure  at  one  time  the 

altering  the  total  thickness  of  the  higher  the  pressure  load  demand, 

moulding  combination  and  not  in  Above  the  rigid  member  may  be 

raising  or  lowering  the  top  cylinder,  placed  any  suitable  material  uniform 

changing  the  distance  to  the  form.  It  bi  thickness  to  give  the  pressure  de- 
is  advisable  to  leave  the  set  of  the  sired  with  the  top  cylinder  set  at  its 
machine  undisturbed  when  once  the 
true  pitch  line  is  located  and  the 
equipment  true  maintaining  the 
proper  distance  during  the  rolling 
operations. 

Use  Moulding  Cushions 

In  such  cases  where  the  condition  ^ 

of  the  roller  equipment  cannot  be  ad-  Who  said 

justed  for  true  and  constant  distances  AUTOMATICS? 

between  the  cylinder  and  form  it  is 

permissible  to  use  moulding  cushions  It’s  a  matter  of  fact  that 

with  a  high  outward  stretch,  i.e.  rub-  Certified  I^y  Mats  are  be- 

ber  blankets,  etc.  This  spongy  type  ing  used  day  in  and  day  out 

of  cushion  invites  hazards  of  secur-  •  metropolitan  sterei^ype 

ing  sharp  clear  whites  and  smooth  _  foundries,  amongst  hun- 
buck  in  printing  r,s„l«  g 

and  may  be  avoided  whenever  pos-  ^  from  each  mat.  Names 

of  such  users  will  be  gladly 

Hence,  prolonging  the  life  and  ser-  ^  furnished  upon  request, 
vice  of  the  stereotype  cork  blanket 

may  be  benefited  by  the  observance  ^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
of  ffiese  p^cipals.  york  N  Y 

The  Vi  thick  cork  stereotype 

moulding  blanket  may  be  readily  sub- 
stituted  without  interfering  with  the 
satisfaction  desired  in  moulding 


semothiscoupw 

Compact  5-V3Ve— — — 

Tgt 


Who  said 
AUTOMATICS? 


3  It’s  a  matter  of  fact  that 
S  Certified  Dry  Mats  are  be- 
S  ing  used  day  in  and  day  out 
in  metropolitan  stereotype 
foundries,  amongst  hun- 
*  dreds  of  others,  where  they 
3  are  taking  from  20  to  40 
«  Ccists  from  each  mat.  Names 
M  of  such  users  will  be  gladly 
<4  furnished  upon  request. 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


.a 


The  most  flexible  type  set¬ 
ting  machine  on  the  market 
today. 

Type  set  at  less  cost  .  .  . 
in  less  time  ...  in  better 
condition. 
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Offset,  Strike-Through 
Evits  Analyzed 

Continued  from  page  40 

This  condition  of  affairs  serves  to 
confuse  the  matter  and  it  detracts 
effort  which  might  be  made  toward 
elimination  of  material  faults  that  play 
an  important  part  in  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced.  Meaning  specifically  that  our 
admissions  that  many  of  these  faults 
can  be  brought  about  by  press  opera¬ 
tion  factors  makes  it  difficult  to  come 
into  court  with  clean  skirts  and  obtain 
an  unbiased  hearing.  We  are  hopeful 
that  this  gathering  of  comments  upon 
the  subject  will  succeed  in  laying  the 
full  deck  of  cards  upon  the  table  so 
that  the  value  of  each  one  can  be 
given  its  proper  significance. 

The  admissions  we  make  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  faults  of  offset,  strike¬ 
through  and  show-through,  which  are 
fundamentally  caused  by  qualities 
lacking  in  the  paper  and  ink  we  use, 
can  be  augmented  by  (1)  inaccurate 
sheet  travel  between  cylinders,  (2) 
improper  diameter  of  impression  pack¬ 
ing,  (3)  inexactness  of  impression  ad¬ 
justment,  (4)  lack  of  repellent  quali¬ 
ties  upon  the  surface  of  second  im¬ 
pression  cylinder,  (5)  imperfect  con¬ 
tact  in  the  ink  distributing  rollers,  (6) 
imperfect  surface  contours  in  the 
printing  plates. 

Speaking  for  pressroom  executives 
as  a  whole  the  study  toward  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  the  above  matters  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  us  and  within  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  made.  We  know  there  is 
room  for  more,  but  in  the  progress 
made  thus  far  most  of  us  think  that 
certain  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
it  by  the  makers  of  newsprint  and  the 
makers  of  news-ink.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  both  of  these  com¬ 
modities  there  is  crying  need  for  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  manufacturing 
processes  entaUed  in  making  their 
product  which  will  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  these  paramount  prob¬ 
lems. 

Nawtprlat  Quality  Important 

Personally  we  believe  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  qualities  of  newsprint  is 
most  important. 

The  experience  of  watching  press- 
nms  day  in  and  day  out  has  led  me 
to  learn  of  the  value  that  paper  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  production  of  a  well 
printed  newspaper.  We  have  many 
times  observed  a  vast  difference  in 
the  printing  effect  produced  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  rolls  of  paper  from  the  same 
mill  and  we  are  convinced  that  news¬ 
print  can  be  made  which  will  elim¬ 
inate  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  first 
impression  printing  that  we  now  have. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  where 
opaque  qualities  exist  there  is  no  sign 
of  show-through  and  with  the  proper 
amount  of  absorbency  there  is  a  les¬ 
sening  of  ink  deposit  upon  the  surface 
of  the  second  impression  cylinder,  it 
is  this  deposit  which  creates  the  worst 
effect  among  those  we  have  named. 

It  is  our  practice  to  use  a  three-piece 
combination  for  the  packing  upon  the 
impression  cylinders  and  we  have  been 
searching  to  find  a  draw-sheet  mate¬ 
rial  which  possesses  a  firm  hard  sur¬ 
face  together  with  qualities  that  will 
repel  ink  rather  than  have  an  affinity 
for  it.  This  search  is  occasioned  by 
experiences  which  serve  to  prove  that 
the  above  named  qualities  have  a 
minimizing  effect  in  the  reprint  by  off¬ 
set  upon  certain  types  of  screen  effect 
when  they  appear  upon  first  impres¬ 
sion  pages.  We  are  not  free  from  it. 
There  are  times  when  but  little  signs 
of  it  appear  and  there  are  times  when 
it  is  very  bad.  The  matter  is  one  that  is 
of  great  interest  to  us  and  we  will 


look  forward  to  a  ray  of  hope  toward 
its  elimination  in  the  symptosium  you 
are  publishing. 

We  have  long  held  a  theory  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  web  we  are  printing 
was  effectively  carried,  as  a  passenger, 
through  the  press  without  reliance  up¬ 
on  impression  drag  to  carry  it  or  pro¬ 
pel  it  forward,  there  would  then  be  a 
lessening  of  these  first  impression 
faults,  for  when  we  must  use  impres¬ 
sion  pull  to  propel  the  web  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  difference  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  action  in  accord  to  the 
typographical  make  up  the  different 
pages  present.  To  work  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  is.  we  believe, 
a  task  that  our  progressive  press  build¬ 
ers  should  consider. 

J.  FREEDMAN 

Pressroom  Foreman,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  and  Journal- 
Every  Evening 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  strike-through,  show-through 
problem,  I  might  say  that  as  every 
pressman  tries  to  get  as  good  a  printed 
paper  as  (lossible,  the  tendency  is  to 
make  the  ink  do  the  work,  thereby 
tending  to  get  an  excess  of  ink  which 
causes  the  strike  and  show-through. 

As  the  foreman  of  the  pressmen  have 
very  little  control  over  the  quality  of 
paper  and  ink,  although  I  do  say  that 
both  of  those  products  are  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  today,  it  is  my  experience  that 
most  of  my  trouble  in  that  regard 
comes  from  an  over-use  of  ink.  Us¬ 
ing  more  impression,  or  an  underlay, 
to  that  page  or  cut  to  keep  from  losing 
“tone”  will  solve  the  problem  of  excess 
ink. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  what  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  for  an  “offset”  it  not  due 
to  anything  but  an  unevenly  wound 
roll,  or  a  roll  that  has  been  banged 
about  in  shipping,  thereby  making  it 
hard  for  the  pressman  to  keep  the  web 
taut;  in  which  case  the  loose  paper 
causes  the  blur  as  it  strikes  the  first 
impression  plates. 

I  believe  that  this  could  be  reme¬ 
died  by  placing  a  pipe  roller  on  the 
outside  of  the  blanket  cylinder,  be¬ 
tween  the  cylinder  and  the  newsprint 
roll.  I  believe  that  with  the  roller 
so  placed  a  lot  of  web  breaks  would  be 
overcome. 

(A  second  article  on  this  subject 
will  appear  in  the  August  Equipment 
Review  Section.) 


P.  1  KHCS  qiAl^  TO  BUSES 

■fitish  Smash  pMper  into 


AdoptsSeript  Logotype 

THE  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate 

has  adopted  a  distinctive  script 
page-one  signature,  which  is  repeated 
on  the  first  page  of  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  editorial  page  mast¬ 
head. 

The  script  logotype  was  decided 
upon  because  it  “flows”  easily  across 
the  page,  and  can  be  used  in  three 
or  fotir  columns  without  losing  the 
“oomph”  which  ordinary  small  signa¬ 
tures  lack,  P.  E.  Ritcha,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said.  Using  the  shorter  logotype, 
reading  matter  and  pictures  on  either 
side  run  up  to  the  banner  lines  across 
the  top  of  the  page. 

At  the  same  time  feature  and  stand¬ 
ing  heads  on  inside  pages  were  re¬ 
placed  with  drawn  heads  in  spirit 
with  the  departments  in  which  they 
appear. 

SNPA  Meet  Feb.  16-17 

The  1942  mechanical  conference  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers* 
Association,  western  division,  will  be 
held  at  the  Buccaneer  Hotel  in  Gal¬ 
veston.  Tex..  Feb.  16-17,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  12  by  Secretary  C.  W. 
Tabb  following  a  mail  poll  of  the 
executive  committee.  ^Attendance  at 
this  year’s  meeting  in  Fort  Worth  was 
32S.  and  at  least  as  many  are  antici¬ 
pated  for  the  Galveston  conference. 
Members  of  the  executive  committee 
are:  Bert  Conner,  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
chairman;  J.  M.  Lighett,  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  vice-chairman;  A.  T.  Blease, 
Corpus  Christi,  O.  M.  Harper,  T\ilsa. 
R.  M.  Crawford,  Shreveport,  F.  J.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  San  Antonio,  L.  W.  Culver, 
Fort  Worth,  C.  C.  Washburn,  Galves¬ 
ton,  and  W.  F.  Thompson,  Austin.  Mr. 
Washburn  will  be  in  charge  of  local 
arrangements  for  the  conference,  be¬ 
ing  guided  by  suggestions  to  be  made 
at  the  committee’s  Fall  meeting  in 
Dallas. 


New  Studios  Opened  Mrs.  Roesen  Dies 


The  new,  streamlined  studios  of 
stations  WFAA  and  KGKO,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  of  which  G.  B.  Dealey  is  pres¬ 
ident,  were  formally  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  June  23,  and  a  full 
week  of  celebrating  the  event  was 
climaxed  with  a  public  birthday  party 
for  WFAA  on  June  28,  when  the  sta¬ 
tion  rounded  out  19  years  of  service. 
The  new  studios  are  located  in  the 
penthouse  of  the  skyscraper  Santa  Fe 
buUding  in  the  Dallas  business  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  formal  opening  was  at¬ 
tended  by  many  outstanding  network 
and  radio  celebrities,  including  Niles 
Trammel,  president  of  NBC,  close 
friend  of  Martin  B.  Campbell,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  WFAA  and  KGKO. 


Improves  Plant 


TTie  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Times 
has  air  conditioned  its  entire  plant 
with  two  large  in-take  fans  and  one 
large  exhaust  fan,  and  the  old  light¬ 
ing  system  has  been  replaced  with 
fluorescent  lights  throughout.  The 
Times  started  publication  April  11, 
1940,  and  celebrated  its  first  anni¬ 
versary  this  year  with  a  48-page  pa¬ 
per.  J.  Walter  Day  is  editor. 


Mrs.  Isabella  L.  Roesen,  widow  of 
the  late  Oscar  Roesen,  vice-president 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  mother  of  Oscar 
C.  Roesen,  president  of  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation,  died 
July  2  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  after  a  long 
illness.  She  was  81  years  old.  Mrs. 
Roesen  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
but  had  lived  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  for 
many  years.  Her  husband,  associated 
with  the  Hoe  firm  for  48  years,  died  in 
1921.  She  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 
Miss  Hildegarde  I.  L.  Roesen,  of  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.,  and  her  son,  Oscar  C. 
Roesen.  and  granddaughter,  Barbara 
Ann,  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Carnal  Honored 

In  recognition  of  his  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  service  with  the  San  Antonio 
Express,  W.  H.  Carnal,  composing 
room  foreman,  was  surprised  recently 
with  a  party  tendered  him  by  other 
veteran  employes.  Frank  Weyrich, 
stereotyping  department,  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  Carnal  also  received  a 
radio  as  an  anniversary  gift  from  his 
hosts — about  50  persons  whose  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  Express  and  Evening 
News  had  covered  a  period  of  20  years 
or  longer. 


linotype  Installalions 

One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of 
them  with  self-quadders,  have  been 
installed  by  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times;  Cleveland,  O.,  Menu  Print¬ 
ing  Co.;  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  Hawaii;  Nevada  State  Printing 
Office,  Carson  City,  Nev.;  Mason  Val¬ 
ley  News,  Yerington,  Nev.;  Oil  City 
(La.)  Times;  Industrial  News,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.;  French-White  Printing 
Co.,  San  Antonio;  Stowell  Printing  Co, 
Federalsburg,  Md.;  Parish  Press,  Inc, 
New  York;  U.  S.  S.  Griffin.  Brooklyn; 
U.  S.  S.  Mormacyork,  Brooklyn;  Port 
Neches  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Waynesville 
(N.  C.)  Mountaineer;  Nebraska  City 
(Neb.)  News-Press;  Hack  &  Goetting 
Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  Minn.;  New¬ 
comb  &  Gauss  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.;  Free¬ 
port  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard;  Powell 
Printing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Post-Enquirer;  Tate 
Printing  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Victor  J. 
Crosetti,  Hollywood;  Pacific  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association,  Mountain  View, 
Calif.;  National  Composition  Co, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Lyons  (Kan.) 
Daily  News;  Thomaston  (Ga.)  Free 
Press,  Bartow  Herald,  Cartersville, 
Ga.;  Cincinnati  Post;  Angleton  (Tex.) 
Times;  H.  T.  White  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Service  Printing  Co.,  Sheyboy- 
gan,  Wis.;  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Com¬ 
mercial;  Abbey  Message  and  the  Peri¬ 
scope,  Subiaco,  Ark.;  Charles  P.  Smith 
Printing  Co,  Greer,  S.  C.;  Schneider 
Printing  Co.,  San  Antonio;  Noricich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin-Record;  Cambridge 
(O.)  Jeffersonian;  Worcester,  Mass., 
Boys’  Trade  School;  Hayfield  (Minn.) 
Herald;  Lafourche  Comet,  Thibodaux, 
La.;  Standard  Typesetting  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the 
Banner;  Newnan  (Ga.)  Times;  Gon¬ 
zales  (Tex.)  County  News;  Floydada 
(Tex.)  Hesperian;  Heavener  (Okla.) 
Ledger;  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  R.  E.  Smith  Co.,  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  New  Haven  Register;  Clarence 
E.  Crippin  &  Son,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 

New  Ludlow  Equipment 

TVo  new  Ludlows  were  installed 
recently  by  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  -  Journal.  Other  newspapers 
with  recent  Ludlow  installations  are: 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Press  and  Times-Herald, 
Fort  Frances  (Ont.)  Times,  Columbia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News.  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer  and  Reporter,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press  and  Chronicle,  Sydney 
(N.  S.)  Post-Record,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch, 
Denison  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  New¬ 
castle  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  and  Junction 
City  (Kans.)  Union. 

Using  Diredomal 

The  latest  daily  to  swing  over  to 
direct  pressure  mat  making  is  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  which 
has  just  installed  an  800  ton  stream¬ 
lined  Lake  Erie  Directomat  in  its 
stereotype  department.  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company  is  tis- 
ing  the  Directomat  for  all  black  and 
white  production  both  for  its  morn¬ 
ing  edition,  and  the  States,  evening 
edition.  It  is  also  using  the  Directo¬ 
mat  for  all  color  forms. 

Marks  25th  Year 

Robert  G.  Mazzuchi,  foreman  of  the 
mailing  room  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  recently  celebrated  his  25th 
anniversary  with  the  paper.  He 
stopp)ed  in  one  day  for  an  extra  day’s 
work  and  ronained. 
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.  No  Need  to  Skimp  on  Engravings 
lo  Save  Zinc,  Expert  Dectares 

Use  Normal  Amount,  But  Do  Not  Hoard,  He  Advises — 
Definite  Scarcity  Exists — New  U.  S.  Order 
Being  Prepared 


By  WILLIAM  H.  FINKELDEY 

Slngmaster  &  Breyer,  New  York 

e 

On#  of  the  outstanding  reports  pre- 
stiited  at  the  Buffalo  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  was  that  of  W.  H.  Finkeldey, 
of  Singmaster  &  Breyer,  metallurgists, 
f4ow  York,  on  the  zinc  supply  situation. 
His  remarks,  brought  up  to  date,  are  re¬ 
produced  here. 

WE  ALL  KNOW  the  zinc  situation  is 
tight  because  of  defense  require¬ 
ments.  Why  zinc  is  such  a  necessary 
metal  for  defense  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  how  it  is  used.  The  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  all  the  guns  used  in  planes 
and  tanks,  anti-aircraft  batteries,  rifles 
and  small  arms  used  by  the  infantry, 
as  well  as  guns  on  ships  and  field  ar¬ 
tillery  up  to  4-inch  diameter,  is  of  the 
•‘6xed”  or  cartridge  type,  i.e.,  the 


basis  of  control  through  the  issuance 
by  publication  in  the  newspapers  of 
General  Preference  Order  M-11  re¬ 
lating  entirely  to  the  distribution  of 
zinc,  slab  zinc  and  other  zinc 
products. 

This  order  was  supposed  to  take 
effect  on  July  1.  However,  the  exact 
details  of  how  this  order  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  have  not  as  yet  been  officially 
published  by  the  Government  nor  have 
any  official  copies  of  Metal  Preference 
Order  M-11  been  made  available  as 
yet  to  slab  zinc  consumers.  It  may  be 
that  this  order  before  it  is  put  into 
effect  will  undergo  some  changes. 
There  are  strong  indications,  however, 
that  within  the  very  near  future  zinc 
will  be  put  on  some  basis  of  manda¬ 
tory  control  the  same  as  aluminum 


I 
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propellant  powder  is  contained  in  a  ^^d  magnesium,  which  will  include  in 
brass  case  to  which  the  bullet  or  pro¬ 
jectile  is  fastened.  To  make  100 
pounds  of  cartridge  brass  requires 
about  30  pounds  of  zinc  and  70  pounds 
of  copper.  The  enormous  quantities 
of  ammunition  for  our  own  expanded 
anny,  navy  and  air  defense  program 
plus  what  we  are  making  for  Great 
Britain  requires  large  quantities  of 
brass. 

Added  to  this  is  the  brass  and  bronze 
used  on  board  ships  of  all  kinds  as 
castings  and  fittings  in  boiler  and  en¬ 
gine  rooms,  the  zinc  used  in  galvaniz¬ 
ing  exposed  iron  and  steel  fittings  in 
superstructure  and  rigging,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  With  our  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  navy  and  merchant  ship  build¬ 
ing  program  the  amount  of  zinc  eon- 
sumed  in  this  field  is  enormous.  For 
one  item  alone,  manganese  bronze  for 
ship  propellers,  requires  700  to  1,000 
tons  of  zinc  per  month. 

Defense  Needs  600,000  Tens 
In  brief,  where  in  peace  times  the 
consumption  of  zinc  in  the  United 
States  for  strictly  military  purposes 
amounted  probably  to  less  than  M,000 
tons  per  year,  its  use  now  is  close  to 
400,000  tons  per  year  for  all  war  and 
defense  purposes  and  may  go  to  600,- 
OOO  tons.  Although  our  zinc  smelting 
capacity  will  have  been  increased  25% 
over  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the 
total  expected  production  may  not  be 
enough. 

The  Government  has  attempted  to 
meet  its  defense  requirements  for  the 
strategic  war  metals  by  either  all-out 
priorities  as  in  the  case  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium;  by  metal  inventory 
control  under  General  Metals  Order 
No.  1  which  applies  to  some  sixteen 
metals  such  as  lead,  antimony,  tin, 
copper,  nickel,  mercury,  cadmium, 
molybdenum,  cobalt,  tungsten,  etc.; 
and  by  allocation  of  production  or  pool 
arrangement  in  the  case  of  zinc.  The 
zinc  pool  was  started  about  the  first 
of  March  with  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Priorities 
Division  of  the  O.  P.  M.  They  first 
requested  from  each  zinc  smelter  5% 
of  their  production  which  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Priorities  used  to  fill  the  most 
urgent  defense  orders  requiring  zinc. 

This  pool  had  to  be  raised  later  to 
11%  and  within  the  last  few  weeks 


it  some  method  of  inventory  control 
similar  to  that  stated  in  General 
Metals  Order  No.  1. 

Control  Oefalfs  Not  Known 

Since  the  details  of  the  new  control 
measures  are  not  known  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  just  how  much  they  will 
affect  non  defense  industries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  control  measure  will 
so  arrange  matters  that  after  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  defense  needs  are  satisfied 
the  zinc  smelters  will  allot  what  is  left 
to  non  defense  consumers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  priorities  ratings  assigned  to 
such  consumers  by  the  Government. 
In  short  they  will  tell  the  zinc  pro¬ 
ducers  just  where  to  ship  every  ton  of 
zinc  made. 

Incidentally,  within  the  last  month 
copper  has  been  removed  from  the 
metal  under  inventory  control.  Gen¬ 
eral  Metals  Order  No.  1,  and  put  on  a 
pool  basis  with  some  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  its  distribution  to  consumers. 

So  much  for  why  zinc  is  scarce. 
Now  what  can  the  ANPA  do  in  this 
situation  to  insure  a  supply  of  zinc 
to  the  manufacturers  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  plate  and  thus  insure  a  reasonable 
supply  of  such  plates  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  who  are  the  largest  users  of  this 
material? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  news¬ 
papers  cut  down  on  their  use  of  zinc 
for  illustrations.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  unnecessary  and  would  be  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  saving  zinc  for  Government 
needs  for  the  following  reasons: 


The  total  zinc  consumed  in  the 
photo-engraving  industry  is  only 
about  5,000  tons  or  about  0.7  of  1%  of 
the  current  zinc  production  rate  of 
some  750,000  tons  yearly.  Of  this 
5,000  tons  total  the  newspapers  use 
probably  60%  or  3,000  tons.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  90%  of  the  zinc 
used  by  the  photo-engraving  industry 
is  never  actually  lost,  but  is  saved  as 
scrap  zinc  plates  and  routing  turnings 
to  be  sold  to  scrap  dealers  and  from 
them  to  secondary  zinc  smelters  and 
thence  back  to  industry  again  as  us¬ 
able  slab  metal.  Therefore,  of  the 
3,000  tons  used  by  newspapers  only 
300  tons  are  actually  lost.  Even  if 
newspapers  cut  down  their  use  of  zinc 
50%  only  150  tons  of  zinc  would  be 
saved,  practically  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  total  required  for  de¬ 
fense  needs. 

The  Priorities  Division  of  O.  P.  M., 
handling  slab  zinc,  has  been  aware  of 
the  foregoing  facts  and  of  the  desir¬ 
ability,  for  obvious  reasons,  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  newspap)ers  supplied  with  zinc 
plates.  These  facts  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  directly  to  the  zinc  priorities 
committee  through  efforts  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers  of  Photo¬ 
engraving  Plates. 

What  Nowspapors  Can  Do 

What  the  newspapers  can  do,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  make  sure  all  zinc  cuts  and 
engravings  which  have  served  their 
usefulness  and  all  turnings  from  the 
routing  op>erations  are  carefully  saved. 
Furthermore,  that  this  material  is  sold 
to  a  reputable  scrap  metal  dealer  at 
the  Government  set  prices  for  scrap 
zinc  and  get  an  assurance  from  your 
dealer  that  the  material  will  be  dis- 
p)osed  of  promptly  to  secondary  zinc 
smelters  and  not  held  for  spieculation 
in  the  hop>e  of  a  possible  increase  in 
slab  zinc  prices.  In  connection  with 
the  price  of  scrap  zinc,  I  wish  to  pxtint 
out  that  the  Government  in  its  control 
of  scrap  metals  on  March  31  of  this 
year  set  a  price  of  6.75  cents  p)er  pwund 
for  scrap  engravers’  plate  and  5.10 
cents  per  pound  for  old  zinc,  in  which 
classification  routing  turnings  would 
probably  fall.  Furthermore,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  requires  that  records  must 
be  kept  for  one  year  of  every  sale  of 
scrap  zinc  materials.  If  your  regular 
procedure  for  selling  scrap  zinc  does 
not  give  you  an  adequate  record  of 
the  sale  I  would  suggest,  for  your  own 
protection,  that  whenever  the  material 
is  sold  you  get  from  your  scrap  dealer 
a  signed  statement  giving  the  date  of 
sale,  weight  of  scrap  zinc  sold,  and 
price  paid. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Mechanical  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  ANPA  can  assist  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  yourselves  in  this  tight 
zinc  situation  and  that  is  to  avoid 
buying  photo-engraving  plates  in  ex¬ 


cess  of  your  current  needs.  The  net 
results  of  any  widespread  buying 
ahead  or  “hoarding”  campaign  would 
not  only  seriously  overtax  the  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  of  the  manufacturers  of 
photo-engraving  plate  at  the  present 
time,  but  might  ultimately  result  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  back 
of  General  Metals  Order  No.  1  to  the 
engravers  as  the  ultimate  consumer. 
This  order  requires  the  consumer  to 
certify  to  his  supplier  that  his  present 
order  for  material  will  not  increase  his 
inventories  for  the  calendar  month  in 
excess  of  an  amount  necessary  to 
efficiently  operate  his  business  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  usual  methods  and  nor¬ 
mal  rate  of  operation,  the  general 
sense  being  to  have  on  hand  about 
one  month’s  normal  supply  of  mate¬ 
rial.  Furthermore,  the  Government 
has  indicated  that  it  will  have  failed 
inspectors  check  up  on  consumers’ 
inventories  to  make  sure  that  no  more 
material  is  purchased  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  efficiently  operate  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  present,  this  ruling  is  applied 
only  to  the  first  consumer,  for  example 
the  manufacturer  of  photo-engraving 
plate.  If  the  Government’s  defense 
needs  increase  or  if  non  defense  users 
fail  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  general 
sense  of  the  Government’s  control 
measures  we  may  all  find  ourselves 
faced  with  more  drastic  methods  of 
control  applying  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  in  order  to  insure  some  reason¬ 
able  distribution  of  zinc  and  copper  to 
non  defense  uses. 

3  Join  Rapid  Roller 

In  line  with  its  expansion  program. 
Rapid  Roller  Company,  Chicago,  has 
recently  added  three  new  members  to 
its  sales  organization.  These  are:  A.  W. 
Ballantyne,  J.  W.  Colton  and  F.  S. 
Barr.  Each  has  from  20  to  25  years  of 
practical  experience  in  printing. 


raised  again  to  22%,  as  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  to  the  O.  P.  M.  that 

the  early  estimates  of  the  amount  of  _ _ 

zinc  needed  for  defense  purposes  were  j  200  Diamond  Sfroot,  sroomyn 

22a*  W.  Hubbard  St..  Chia  . 

4101  Curtis  Ava.,  Baltimora,  Md. 
^  78S  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


the  0.  P.  M.  heis  placed  zinc  on  a  new 


It's  the  Twintype  water-cooled  mold  that 

costs  the 
DOUBLE 
EAR 
SLIP 
OFF 
INGOT 

that  drops  from 
the  hook  auto¬ 
matically  when 
the  ingot  has 
melted  down  to 
the  ear. 

Write  for 
particulars 

SPEED  YOUR  REMELTING  PRODUCTION 

Why  the  double-ear?  However  you  pick  it  up 
there  is  an  ear  to  receive  the  hook.  If  an  ear 
is  broken  there  Is  always  a  spare  ear.  And  the 
ear  at  each  end  prevents  the  ingot  from  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  mold  when  dumped. 


The  mold  shown  In  the  illustration 
is  the  Twin-eight  (16  cavities). 

Other  models  are  Twin-four  i8 
cavities)  and  Twin-two  (4  cavities). 

UNITED  AMERICAN 
METALS  CORP'N 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  * 
CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


The  answer  is . . .  true-surfaeed  stereo- 
type  plates. 

To  make  it  possible  for  your  old  press 
to  keep  on  serving  you  ...  or  to  get 
best  results  from  your  new  press  .  .  . 
see  to  it  that  your  printing  plates  are 
of  uniform  thickness  and  free  from 
low  spots.  The  way  to  insure  this  is 
to  use  vacuum  casting  equipment, 
which  is  applicable  to  all  Wood  Auto¬ 
plates,  new  or  old. 


VACUUM  pulls  the  stereo  matrix 
against  the  accurately  curved  surface 
of  the  casting  box,  thus  producing 
plates  of  remarkably  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  and  splendid  printing  quality. 
The  final  result  is  very  beautifully 
apparent  in  the  printed  sheet. 

Let  us  refer  you  to  users  of  vacuum 
equipment  in  your  vicinity.  They  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  better  printing 
from  an  old  press  ...  or  a  new  one. 
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Phila.  Daily 
Installs  News 
Flashcast 


SUTTON  AT  MEDILL  showed  the  delegates  the  Spokesman-  mel,  based  on  the  first  30  papers  cov- 

Albert  A  Sutton  formerly  on  the  Review’s  sotmd  and  color  movie  about  ered  by  the  Continuing  Study  of 
faculty  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  empire  The  plaque  was  Newspaper  Readership  demonstrated 

the  University  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  to  the  coast  by  Walter  Lehmann,  that  features  carried  on  classified 

appointed  as  acting  assistant  professor  ^an  Antonio  (Tex.)'  Express  and  News,  pages  not  only  result  in  more  readers 
of  journalism  in  the  Medill  School  of  retiring  ANCAM  president,  who  “stopping”  on  those  pages,  but  also 

Journalism  at  Northwestern  Univer-  honor  guest  at  the  July  2  result  in  greater  readership  of  the 

sity.  He  will  join  the  faculty  of  luncheon,  and  also  conducted  a  quiz  ads  carried  thereon. 


mel,  based  on  the  first  30  papers  cov- 


Evening  Bulletin  Using 

Medill,  where  he  has  served  as  a  ,  ,  _ 

*  ^  graduate  assistant  during  the  past  Ken  Flood,  San  D^go  Union  and 

Flctshing  News  to  Public  year,  teaching  classes  in  typography,  Tribune-Sun,  led  a  discussion  on  the 

An  ultra-modern  news  flashcast,  photopaphy  and  news  ^iting.  Prior  ^^Te  re^Lm^!^CAM 

an  “electrical  brain”  which  elimi-  1°  college  teachmg  activiUes,  he  was  a  f  the  recent  meet 

Witn  an  eiwiricai  oram  wmen  eiuni  ^  Emnoria  *”8  at  Milwaukee.  Several  speakers 

cumbersome  m^hanical  and  o^etfe  Mbineawfis  (S  observed  that  copy  is  being  neglected 

hand  processes,  was  put  m  operation  too  much  in  classified:  that  stereotvned 


“stopping”  on  those  pages,  but  also 
result  in  greater  readership  of  the 


Tribune-Sun,  led  a  discussion  on  the 


ssion.  Reader  “stops”  produced  these  per- 

Ken  Flood,  San  Diego  Union  and  centages: 


Men 

H'omen 

Pages  with  features . 

.  73% 

73% 

All  pages  . 

.  56 

65 

Pages  without  features... 

.  33 

40 

Comparing  pages  with  editorial  fea- 


(Kan.).  Gazette,  Minneapolis  (Kan.)  observed  ^t  copy  ^  being  neglected 

Messenger,  oil  editor  of  the  Wichita  much  m  classified;  that  stereotyped  Comparing  pages  with  editorial  fea- 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  editor  of  the  Lamed  shoiUd  avoided  pid  efforts  tures  against  pages  without  editorial 

(Kan.)  News,  member  of  the  circula-  onade  to  include  mention  of  the  things  features  resulted  in  12  classifications 
tion  department  of  Capper  Publica-  public  wants  when  it  buys  a  used  leading  in  readership  under  the  first 
tions  and  he  studied  photography  at  other  item.  group,  against  3  leading  in  the  second. 


the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
and  Kansas  City  Star. 

■ 

Coast  Classified 
Managers  Elect 
Immel  President 

West  Wins  ANCAM  Plaque 
. . .  Continuing  Study  Shows 
Features  Bring  "Stops" 


ar,  or  any  otner  item.  group,  against  3  leading  in  the  second. 

Curtailment  of  new-car  production  and  one  classification  showing  the 


Any  Announcement.s 
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Features 

Without 

Features 

Men 

IVimen 

42% 
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Election  of  officers,  and  decision  to  Help  Wanted  Female .  15  6  2  11 

delay  selection  of  the  site  for  the  1942  Situations  Wanted  Male  .  5  3  2  2 

meeting,  marked  the  final  sessions  of  Situations  Wanted  Female  .  5  2  1  3 

the  17th  annual  convention  of  the  Pa-  . .  . . 

BulUtin't  naw  flashcast  sign.  Coast  Clarified  Advertising  Man-  may  open  a  new  field  to  classified  sec-  same  in  both,  based  on  the  combined 

II  a  u..  *i.«  agers  Association,  which  closed  July  2  tions.  Flood  said,  indicating  there  may  medians  for  men  and  women.  Table 

a  n  ^Thr-ntiah  tVio  mbc  nt  manv  Carrillo  Hotel,  ^nta  Barbara,  a  profitable  field  in  the  develop-  above  shows  in  the  first  two  columns 

BuUetin.  Through  the  use  of  many  c_i_  _ ^  _ . _ _ _ _ f  u.. _ 


Bullatin's  naw  flashcast  sign. 


new  patented  devices,  the  Bulletin 


ment  of  copy  from  dealers  selling  their  the  percentage  of  attention  between 
management  said  news  is  flashed  on  a  Rn^el,  San  Francisco  shop  services,  tuneups,  etc.,  as  well  pages  with  and  without  features,  and 

40.fnnt  bank  of  ’  electric  livhts  in  a  elected  president,  succeed-  ag  their  used  cars.  One  paper  re-  in  the  second  two  coliunns,  the  interest 

seconds  after  the  tvnewritten  flash  Harry  E.  Richardson,  Vancouver  ported  it  already  has  one  client  who  of  men  and  women  in  the  various 

is  handed  to  the  operator  The  in-  Sun,  who  was  imable  to  attend  advertises  that  he  will  test  used  cars  classifications, 

stallation  has  been  leased'  from  the  Lester  P._  Jenkins,  for  $10. 


I  fm  seconds  after  the  tvnewritten  flash  *  porteu  It  aireaay  nas  one  Client  wno 

I  is  handed  to  the  operator.  The  in-  unable  to  attend  advertises  that  he  will  test  used  cars 

il  stallation  has  been  leased  from  the  J®nkins,  for  $10. 

r  Trans-Lux  Ad  News  Corporation,  New  ^"^eles  newspa- 

I  York.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  „  °  Cobley,  Glendale  (Cal.)  poj.  gnj  advertising  counsel,  advised 

I  kind  used  by  any  U.S.  newspaper.  News-Press,  secretary,  and  IV.  O.  Ses-  bis  listeners  to  “forget  the  defense 
!  There  are  840  lamps  in  the  light  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  business — that’s  cake,”  and  concen- 


ba^.  When  the  operator  is  handed  a  Telegram,  treasurer. 


news  bulletin,  he  turns  to  a  machine 
with  a  typewriter  keyboard  and  taps 


out  the  message.  A  perforator  then  have  met  in  the  same  city  as  the  Pa- 
translates  the  letters  in  code,  punch-  cific  Advertising  Clubs  Association, 
ing  tiny  holes  in  a  paper  tape.  The  Decision  on  the  1942  meeting  place 
tape  is  then  proof-read  through  an-  was  referred  to  the  board  of  direc- 
other  machine  and  slipped  into  the  tors  following  receipt  of  an  invitation 
franOTitter,  which  leads  to  toe  to  meet  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  which 
brairi.’  Tiny  metal  fingers,  making  bidding  for  the  national  asso- 

electrical  coiitact  through  the  perfora-  ciation’s  convention.  The  ad  clubbers 
Uons,  send  impulses  m  various  pat-  ^^e  to  meet  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  next 
terns  which  tell  the  brain  what  let-  j. 

lers  are  wanted  for  the  flashcast  mes-  j _ u,. 


id  Telegram,  treasurer.  trate  on  toe  market  they  had  normal- 

West  Wins  ANCAM  Plaque  ly,  the  wants  that  will  have  to  be  sup- 

In  toe  past  the  classified  managers  plied  when  toe  emergency  is  over, 
ive  met  in  the  same  city  as  the  Pa-  A  series  of  charts  prepared  by  Im- 


lers  are  waniea  lor  me  nasncasi  mes-  ^  1  ^ 

^es.  The  brain  then  proceetk  to  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
throw  a  series  of  half-inch  semaphore  ^  /  au  u  a  a  a- 

signals  on  a  revolving  drum.  Managers  for  the  best  presentation 

The  semaphores  revolving  on  toe  ^he  conv^tion  went  to  R.  E. 

drum,  send  current  to  the  proper  ^est,  Spokar^  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
lamps  as  they  pass  the  wire  leading  to  Chronicle  who  discussed 

it  When  the  drum  completes  a  revo-  plans  and  methods,  and  also 

lution  another  letter  is  set  up  on  the 
same  line,  so  that  toe  message  can  be 

changed  continuously.  T  \ 

Thus,  a  message  such  as  “Moscow  I  I  I  VJ  1 

Bombed”  could  be  flashed  from  toe  y  V  7^1 

news  room  to  the  bank  of  lights  in 
about  fifteen  seconds  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  operator  began  typing  it. 

The  Bulletin  sign  required  84,000  THE  MARK 

feet  of  wiring,  which  is  connected  with 
840  lamps,  arranged  in  seven  rows  of  _ 

120  lamps  each.  To  operate  them  OF  ACCURAClf  SPEED 

there  are  840  semaphore  signals  on 

and  independence  in 

20  letters. 

lOHNR.  LUMBY  WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 

John  Rawson  Lumby,  76-year-old 
pioneer  farmer,  cowboy  and  journalist,  wwwEKAWt 

died  in  Fort  William,  Ont.,  July  6,  less 
than  a  week  after  he  was  taken  ill 

while  writing  editorials  for  toe  Fort  IIPIIW^IE  A  A 

William  Daily  Times  Journal  of  which  IIHI  I  ^11 
he  was  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Lumby  wiwi  I  hV  I  IUbW 
died  following  a  major  operation. 
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YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Experience — 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  backgrormd,  expimence, 
and  judgment — the  ability  te 
select  toe  good,  discard  toe  un¬ 
worthy. 


Yovth— 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
to^y.  Coupled  with  ability 
aivd  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  toe  benefit  of  the 
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toe  publitoer. 
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prompt  and  selective  service, 
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Knight  Fund 
Has  Aided 
56  Students 

$50,000  Allocated  in  Year 
And  Hall  to  Help 
Akron  Youths 

Detroit,  July  7 — A  memorial  fund 
set  up  to  honor  the  memory  of  Charles 
Landon  Knight,  publisher  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  from  1907  until  his 
death  in  1933,  has  been  the  means  of 
56  students  continuing  their  educa¬ 
tion  as  undergraduates  and  in  the 
graduate  schools  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  conservatories  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  Knight  fund  was  annoimced  in 
February  of  1940  by  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Beacon  Journal,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Miami 
Herald.  The  initial  contribution  was 
$25,000,  and  early  this  year  a  second 
appropriation  of  $25,000  was  an¬ 
nounced.  There  have  been  75  different 
grants  to  students. 

$50,000  Allocated 

Some  of  the  original  young  men  and 
women  needed  help  again  when  money 
was  allocated  in  1941  for  the  coming 
school  year.  Particularly  the  group 
studying  medicine  needed  more  help. 

In  a  year  and  one-half,  $50,000  has 
been  turned  over  to  56  students  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  chosen 
studies  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  pro¬ 
fessions. 

John  S.  Knight  “stole  the  show”  at 
the  time  of  the  Beacon  Journal  music 
appreciation  banquet  for  more  than 
700  men  and  women  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Akron  in  February,  1940, 
when  he  announced  that  the  members 
of  the  Knight  family  had  long  con¬ 
sidered  establishing  such  a  fund  in 
memory  of  his  late  father. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Simmons,  president  of 
Akron  University  and  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  banquet,  declared; 
“This  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
bequests  made  in  this  city.  It  is  a 
wonderful  gift  to  the  youth  of  Akron 
— and  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  C.  L.  Knight,  who  in  his  life¬ 
time  did  so  much  for  the  community.” 

Dr.  O.  A.  Hitchcok  of  Akron  Uni¬ 
versity  said:  “We  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  John  S.  Knight  and  the 
members  of  the  Knight  family  and  to 
J.  H.  Barry,  who  have  made  this  fund 
available.  Because  of  their  foresight 
and  educational  outlook,  the  Akron  of 
the  future  will  be  a  much  better  city 
— culturally  and  professionally.” 

J.  H.  Barry  Responsible 

Although  Barry,  general  manager  of 
the  Knight  publications,  says  that'  he 
had  little  to  do  with  establishment  of 
the  fund,  John  S.  Knight  insists  that 
Barry’s  interest  in  the  project  was 
largely  responsible  for  its  formation. 
Barry  is  known  esfiecially  in  Akron 
for  his  support  of  the  Akron  Civic 
Opera  Guild,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is  man¬ 
ager,  and  for  his  help  to  struggling 
young  musicians. 

The  Knight  fund  is  administered 
by  a  scholarship  committee  consisting 
of  Barry,  chairman,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Bow¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Tuesday  Musical 
club,  and  President  Simmons  of  Akron 
University.  Dean  D.  H.  Gardner  of 
the  university  attends  to  the  details 
of  administering  the  fund. 

This  is  the  way  the  fund  operates: 
Young  persons  living  in  the  Akron 
area  are  eligible  to  participate.  They 
either  must  be  preparing  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  already  enrolled  in  college  or 
desirous  of  doing  post-graduate  work. 
Points  to  be  considered  by  the  scholar¬ 
ship  conunittee  in  .selecting  the  appli¬ 
cants  to  receive  grants  are  scholar¬ 
ship,  need,  future  educational  plans. 


recommendations  and  amount  of  aid 
needed. 

Each  student  receives  his  check  in 
the  form  of  an  indefinite  loan,  and  he 
is  to  return  the  helping  funds  when 
and  if  he  can. 

Miss  Mary  Van  Kirk,  one  of  students 
aided,  already  has  won  national  fame 
as  one  of  the  three  winners  in  1941  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  “Auditions  of 
the  Air.’’  She  recently  signed  a  three- 
year  contract  to  sing  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan.  She  is  an  Akron  girl,  a  grad¬ 
uate  this  year  of  the  Cleveland  insti¬ 
tute. 


PM  Names  Lewis  M.E.; 
Ingersoll  Off  to  Russia 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  a 
two-month  trip  to  China  and  Russia, 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  editor  of  PM,  on  Mon¬ 
day  announced 
the  appointment 
of  John  P.  Lewis 
as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Lewis,  who 
succeeds  George 
H.  Lyon,  will  be 
in  complete 
c  !i  a  r  g  e  during 
Mr.  Ingersoll’s 
absence. 

Editor  Inger¬ 
soll,  who  left  New 
York  Wednes¬ 
day,  plans  to  do  j„K„p.  Lewi* 
a  series  of  stor¬ 
ies  on  China  and  Russia  similar  to  his 
‘‘report  on  England.”  He  will  attempt 
to  interview  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and 
Stalin  and  other  leaders  of  the  two 
countries.  He  will  travel  by  plane 
from  Honolulu  to  Singapore,  Ran¬ 
goon,  Chungking  and  Moscow. 

Lewis,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
NEA  Service,  Cleveland,  has  been  an 
assistant  managing  editor  since  he 
joined  PM  in  April,  1939.  Bom  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1903,  he  joined  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  high  school  in 
Denver.  He  was  with  the  News  and 
the  Denver  Times  until  1931,  when  he 
went  to  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Times  as  make-up  editor.  He  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Times  in  1933 
and  managing  editor  in  1936,  when  he 
joined  NEA. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  also  announced  that 
Ben  Hecht  would  resume  his  column 
July  28.  Hecht  dropped  it  temporarily 
three  weeks  ago  because  of  movie  and 
other  writing  commitments. 

PM  on  July  8  published  some  high¬ 
lights  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Inger¬ 
soll  which  appeared  in  the  July  2  is¬ 
sue  of  Variety.  These  told  that:  PM 
is  currently  losing  $22,000  a  week,  the 
present  weekly  deficit  being  a  drop 
from  the  peak  loss  of  $42,000  weekly; 
income  is,  according  to  Ingersoll,  $24,- 
000  weekly  and  cost  of  operation  $46,- 
000;  circulation  currently  is  about 
90,000  and  low  point  was  40,000  last 
August;  PM  nee^  205,000  subscribers 
to  break  even;  Ingersoll  “lost  every¬ 
thing  I  own” — some  $50,000  in  PM; 
Marshall  Field  III  has  indicated  that 
when  PM  shows  a  profit  he  will  turn 
its  ownership  over  to  its  employes. 


Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide 
Buys  Tribune  There 

Purchase  of  the  73-year-old  Fre¬ 
mont  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  by  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fremont  Morning  Guide 
was  announced  July  3  by  Alfred  G. 
Hill,  president  of  the  Guide  Publishing 
Company,  and  Lester  A.  Walker,  vice- 
president  and  publisher.  Both  papers 
will  be  published  from  the  same  plant 
under  Mr.  Walker’s  direction  and  Mr. 
Hill  will  serve  as  president  of  the 
combined  newspapers  while  continu¬ 
ing  as  general  manager  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

The  Tribune  Company  was  sold  by 


Dean  S.  Lesher,  who  purchased  it 
three  years  ago  from  Frank  Hammond. 
Mr.  Lesher  recently  bought  the 
Merced  (Cal.)  Sun-Star.  The  Fremont 
Eagle,  a  morning  paper  published  by 
the  'Tribune  Company,  discontinued 
publication  July  3,  leaving  the  Guide 
as  the  sole  morning  paper  and  the 
Tribune  as  a  p.m.  publication. 

Ralph  Partridge,  editor  of  the  Guide, 
will  serve  as  editorial  director  of  both 
remaining  papers.  Mr.  Walker,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  McCook,  Neb.,  and  a  former 
University  of  Nebraska  student  and 
United  Press  staffer  at  Lincoln,  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Viyoming  State  Tribune  and  business 
manager  of  the  North  Platte  Daily 
Bulletin. 


Mo.  Journalism  School ,  ^ 
Upheld  in  Negro's  Suit  ^ 

Jefferson  City,  July  8— The  Mis-  / 
souri  Supreme  Court  ruled  today  that 
Lucille  Bluford,  Kansas  City  Negro  j 

journalist,  may  enroll  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Missouri  journalism  school 
if  “after  a  reasonable  time  the  desired 
course  is  not  available”  at  Lincoln 
University  for  Negroes  in  Jefferson 
City  where  the  State  has  ordered 
equal  facilities  for  Negroes. 

The  court,  however,  upheld  the 
Boone  county  circuit  court  in  quash-  ^ 
ing  Miss  Bluford’s  mandamus  suit  | 
against  S.  W.  Canada,  University  of 
Missouri  registrar  who  declined  to 
register  her  in  January  and  September 
of  1939. 


Buchheit  and  Hiller  present  session  of  the  Mis- 

1  H  1  njf _  souri  legislature  is  now  pondering  a 

Mamed  Ad  IVLanagerS  $65,0000  appropriation  for  the  Negro 

Macon,  Ga.,  July  9 — Phil  Buchheit,  journalism  school.  This  appropriation 
who  has  had  18  years  of  experience  has  yet  to  pass  the  general  assembly 
on  newspapers  in  Georgia  and  the  which  adjourns  this  week. 

Carolinas,  has  become  promotion  and  Miss  Bluford’s  failure  to  demand 
advertising  manager  of  the  Macon  that  Lincoln  University  furnish  her 
Telegraph  and  News.  graduate  work  in  journalism  before 

Mr.  Buchheit  succeeds  Hal  C.  Hiller,  she  attempted  to  enter  the  University 
who  served  the  Macon  newspapers  for  of  Missouri  caused  the  court  to  up- 
several  months  before  becoming  ad-  hold  the  decision, 
vertising  manager  of  the  Columbia  Miss  Bluford,  30,  is  managing  edi- 
(S.  C.)  State  recently.  tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Call. 

Mr.  Buchheit  resigned  the  position 
of  assistant  advertising  manager  of  f^pTO 
the  Greenville  News  and  Piedmont  to 
accept  the  Macon  appointment  from  Using  her  free  time  to  find  live 
general  manager  Carmage  Walls.  Be-  b^irs  to  the  $890,620  estate  of  the 
fore  going  to  Greenville  Mr.  Buchheit  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Mayfield,  late  New 
was  assistant  advertising  and  promo-  York  recluse,  EUizabeth  V.  McNaught, 
tion  manager  of  the  Wilmington  Star-  Boston  Globe  reporter,  was  rewarded 
News  and  had  worked  on  Georgia  this  week  by  a  Boston  jury  which 
papers.  awarded  her  $30,000  for  her  work  in 

Mr.  Hiller,  previously  advertising  tracing  the  heirs.  Originally  about  700 
manager  of  the  now  defunct  Norfolk  persons  sought  shares  of  the  estate. 
(Va.)  Post,  was  for  lO  years  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News  and  also  for  two  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

NEW  HALIFAX  EDITOR 

Halifax,  July  7 — The  Halifax  Daily 
Star  announced  today  C.  F.  Fraser,  for 
the  past  two  years  a  member  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  diplomatic  service  stationed  at 
Ottawa  as  third  secretary  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legal  branch  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  external  affairs,  has  been 
appointed  editor.  He  succeeds  Harold 
Connolly,  appointed  Minister  of  In¬ 
dustry  for  Nova  Scotia. 

TO  inspect"  MAGAZINES 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  July  3  passed  a  bill  for 
a  magazine  inspector,  substituting  for 
an  adverse  report  of  the  Legislative 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  hire 
an  inspector  of  magazines  to  prosecute 
publishers  of  obscene  literature. 
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Corn  Flakes  Aided 
By  Newspaper  Ads 

“Consistent  newspaper  advertising 
from  year  to  year  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  making  Kellogg’s  Com 
Flakes  the  most  popular  ready-to-eat 
cereal  in  America,”  according  to  W. 
K.  Kellogg.  He  is  quoted  in  a  special 
folder  issued  Wednesday,  by  the  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

From  1906,  when  this  product  was 
first  introduced,  until  ^e  present, 
newspaper  space  has  been  the  basic 
advertising  mediiun  employed,  the 
folder  points  out,  “to  reach  not  only 
the  housewives  who  plan  the  nation’s 
meals,  but  also  all  the  family  members 
who  join  in  eating  those  meals.” 

With  over  a  third  more  money  in¬ 
vested  in  newspapers  than  in  any  other 
medium,  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  are 
ciurently  advertised  once  a  week  in 
over  500  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  is  the  advertising  agency. 

The  Bureau  folder  closes  with  this 
quotation,  direct  from  the  advertiser: 
“Sales  of  Kellogg’s  Com  Flakes  1 
reached  very  satisfactory  levels  dur¬ 
ing  the  1940  season,  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  newspaper  advertising 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  responsible 
for  this  excellent  showing.” 

COL.  H.  B.  CHAMBERLIN 

Col.  Henry  Barrett  Chamberlin,  74, 
reporter,  war  correspondent,  editor 
and  publisher  and  operating  director 
of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  for 
more  than  20  years,  died  in  Chicago, 
July  7,  following  an  operation.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1891,  he  entered  newspaper 
work  and  he  continued  in  that  field 
for  24  years.  As  a  newspaperman  he 
worked  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Omaha.  He  was  city  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Record  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  old  Chicago  Record-Herald.  Be¬ 
tween  1914  and  1919,  he  published  his 
own  magazine  and  engaged  in  war 
work,  later  creating  the  crime  com¬ 
mission. 


"A^  INFORMED  PUBLIC 
IS  DEMOCRACY’S  STRONGEST  SAFEGUARD” 


ST.  JOHN  EXPLAINS 

Return  of  Robert  St.  John,  wounded 
Associated  Press  war  correspondent, 
scheduled  for  July  13,  was  preceded 
by  a  novel  explanation  on  a  phono¬ 
graph  record  addressed  to  AP  General 
Manager  Kent  Cooper,  telling  why  he 
was  two  weeks  late  in  returning  from 
Capetown,  South  Africa.  The  record¬ 
ing  arrived  on  the  liner  President 
Hayes  last  week  and  after  Mr.  Cooper 
heard  it,  St.  John’s  explanation  was 
transcribed  and  sent  out  to  AP  clients 
by  the  Special  News  Service  for  use 
Sunday,  July  6.  St.  John  was  unable 
to  obtain  passage  on  the  President 
Hayes  despite  his  offers  to  sleep  in  a 
lifeboat  or  even  join  the  crew. 

■ 

LEHMAN  AIDS  NEWSMEN 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  8 — ^This  is  the 
“toughest  summer”  the  shirtsleeve 
battalion  has  ever  experienced  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  but  cooler 
days  of  the  fall  will  bring  even  greater 
rewards,  thanks  to  Governor  Leh¬ 
man.  In  the  recent  90-degree  heat 
wave,  the  busy  legislative  corresppn- 
dents  have  had  to  perspire  in  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  of  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  because  workmen  ousted 
them  from  the  rooms  on  the  main 
corridor  to  carry  out  the  Governor’s 
order  to  remodel  and  air-condition 
the  space  reserved  for  the  press. 


On  this  honest  principle  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his 
colleagues  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  American 
journalism.  Ever  since  those  early  days,  the  Press 
of  the  United  States  has  consistently  striven  to 
keep  the  American  Public  the  best  informed  of 
any  in  the  world.  To  our  Free  Press,  for  its  record 
of  distinguished  public  service,  for  its  enlightening 
influence,  and  its  power  in  promoting  public 
unity  and  morale,  we  offer  a  sincere  tribute. 


SENATE  NAMES  GLASS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7  — Col¬ 
leagues  have  agreed  upon  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Carter  Glass,  Lynch- 
hurg,  Va.,  publisher,  to  the  office  of 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  will  succeed  the 
late  Senator  Pat  Harrison. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 


MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


How  to  Write  Copy 
And  Sell  Real  Estate 


FCCWm  Not  Tolerate 
Radio  Propagandizing  ^ 

Washdjcton,  D.  C.,  Jxily  7  —  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  served  notice  on  the  broadcasting  * 
industry  that  it  will  “not  tolerate  I 
hostile  proi^andizing  in  the  interest  ® 

of  any  foreign  government  which  has  ^ 
repeatedly  and  flagrantly  expressed  1 

its  enmity  to  this  country  and  to  the  < 
continued  existence  of  its  basic  sys-  i 

tern  of  government.”  ] 

The  warning  came  in  a  decision  in-  i 

volving  two  New  York  stations.  Sta¬ 
tion  WCNW,  licensed  to  Arthur  Faske,  jf 
had  accused  Station  WWRL,  operated  ^ 
by  Long  Island  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Woodside,  of  pro-Nazi  lean¬ 
ings.  Investigation  failed  to  establish 
the  charge  but  the  Commission  took 
occasion  to  deliver  an  admonition. 

FCC  conceded  that  radio  stations 
have  “a  recognized  duty  to  present 
well  rounded  programs  on  subjects 
which  may  be  fairly  said  to  consti¬ 
tute  publk  controversies  of  the  day 
within  our  democratic  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,”  but  set  bounds  beyond 
which  radio  must  not  go  if  a  licensee 
is  to  remain  on  the  air. 

Both  licensees  were  granted  renew¬ 
als  of  thedr  permits  to  continue  pres¬ 
ent  operations.  The  Long  Island  sta¬ 
tion  had  requested  permission  to  as¬ 
sume  the  operating  hours  of  WCNW, 
but  this  proposal  was  rejected. 

The  controversy  was  part  of  the 
“Little  Brooklyn  Cases”  which  in¬ 
volved  11  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  or  applicants. 


A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  Morton  M. 

Robins,  a  short,  bright-eyed  man 
with  a  black  moustache  stood  atop  a 
hill  on  the  former  250-acre  New  Jersey 
estate  of  a  steel  tycoon.  Below  was 
an  artificial  lake.  The  sun  was  setting. 

For  Mr.  Robins  that  was  enough.  He 
took  a  good  look,  sat  on  the  porch, 
and  started  to  write  his  copy:  “The 
house,  built  atop  a  knoll  in  a  setting 
of  towering  trees,  commands  an  im- 
obstructed  view  of  the  countryside 
for  miles  around — chills  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  lakes  at  its  feet — golden  shad¬ 
ows  at  simset  shimmering  on  the  crys¬ 
tal  clear  water — a  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  view.” 

Copy  Appeared  Seeday 

He  wrote  that  on  a  Friday.  Sunday 
the  copy,  under  a  caption,  “golden 
water,”  and  a  picture  of  the  house, 
appeared  in  the  real  estate  section  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

And  that  same  Sunday  afternoon, 
atop  the  same  hill  where  he  wrote 
the  copy,  Mr.  Robins  showed  the  house 
to  newspaper  readers  who  had  read 
his  ad  and  decided  to  ride  and  have 
a  look  for  themselves.  Lucky  for  Mr. 
Robins,  when  they  got  to  the  front 
porch,  the  sun  was  setting  again.  One 
of  the  prospects  looked  down  at  the 
lake  as  if  it  were  an  old  familiar  sight, 
then  said  suddenly:  “Why  there’s  the 
golden  water  we  read  about  in  the  ad 
this  morning.” 

For  Mr.  Robins,  who  can  best  be 
described  as  a  one-man  real  estate 
advertising  agency,  it’s  experiences 
like  this  that  make  his  work  exciting. 
He  has  a  taste  for  advertising  and  is 
in  a  \inique  place  to  satisfy  it.  Im¬ 
agine  writing  your  own  copy,  making 
up  the  lay-out  yourself,  serving  as 
your  own  media  department  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  and  then  getting  out 
in  tile  field  to  do  your  own  research 
and  help  your  ad  make  the  final  sale. 

That’s  what  Mr.  Robins  does.  If  you 
had  a  3,000  acre  estate  and  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  it,  you  could  call  in  Mr. 
Robins  and  he’d  handle  all  of  the  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  for  you. 

Once,  after  a  survey  of  Cleveland 
which  indicated  that  conditions  were 
ripe  for  land  trading,  he  conducted 
a  large  space,  five-day  campaign  that 
sold  all  of  the  6,000  lots  that  were  on 
the  market.  He  started  the  campaign 
with  a  double  truck  and  follow^  up 
with  full  pages  daily.  This  Chagrin 
Falls  project  was  not  typical.  It  was 
unusually  successful,  about  the  best 
of  his  career.  And  one  of  the  easiest, 
he  admits. 

Teuqhest  Campaign 

One  of  the  toughest  was  the  Rocky 
Hill  Homes  in  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Competition  in  Ae  $6,000  house 
range  was  unusually  keen  and  his 
competitors  had  a  singular  advantage. 
Their  homes  were  within  walking 
distance  of  subways,  but  anyone  who 
bought  a  hoiise  from  Robins  would 
have  an  extra  bus  ride  to  the  subway. 

Mr.  Robins  knew  he  had  to  de¬ 
tract  attention  from  the  transportation 
problem.  And  he  did  it  admirably 
with  a  3-week  teaser  campaign  fea¬ 
turing  a  $5,000  house,  completely  air- 
conditioned.  Three  papers  were  used. 
Space  at  first  was  small,  but  as  the 
teaser  campaign  got  imder  way  he 
increased  it  steadily.  First  week  he 
sold  22  homes  and  gave  out  2,500 
booklets.  In  five  months  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  more  than  200  houses. 

That’s  the  kind  of  campaign  that 
Mr.  Robins  likes  best.  He  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  idea  man  and  he  thinks  best 
when  the  going  is  toughest.  On  a 
low-cost  project  at  Upper  Greenwood 


Lake,  New  Jersey,  he  worked  out  a 
coupon  ad  campaign  which  satisfied 
him  in  all  but  one  respect.  He  knew 
from  past  experience  that  armchair 
buyers  and  Sunday  motorists  who  had 
no  real  idea  of  buying,  would  answer 
the  ad  just  for  the  literature  it  would 
bring  or  for  the  salesmen  who  would 
give  them  a  free  lecture  tour  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon.  So,  buck¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  other  real  estate  men 
connected  with  the  project,  he  in¬ 
serted  the  provision  in  the  ad  that 
coupons  would  have  to  be  returned 
with  a  $1  bill  attached. 

Over  70%  of  the  inquiries  resulted 
in  sales.  The  other  30%  got  their  $1 
back.  Everybody  was  satisfied.  In 
three  weeks  he  had  sold  1,500  lots. 

The  coupon  type  of  newspaper  copy, 
which  Mr.  Robins  calls  “b^lyhoo  ad¬ 
vertising”  is  used  almost  exclusively 
on  low  cost  projects.  Most  ballyhoo 
copy  features  summer  cottages  and 
homes.  Mr.  Robins  gives  them  all  the 
details,  right  down  to  the  plumbing 
and  cooking  facilities,  and,  of  course, 
price  is  a  major  factor. 

In  spring  a  pre-season  campaign  is 
started,  featuring  a  buy-now-save- 
so-much  appeal.  In  the  sximmer,  when 
the  vacation  trek  is  in  full  swing, 
prices  are  higher,  but  with  the  hot 
weather,  the  appeal  is  more  immedi¬ 
ate.  Buy  now  and  avoid  the  city  heat, 
Mr.  Robins  may  write.  In  autumn 
prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  spring 
but  the  apijeal  is  on  the  lot  and  not 
the  cottage.  Buy  the  lot  now  and 
build  next  spring,  is  the  gist  of  the 
message. 

Stadies  Newspapers 

If  Mr.  Robins  is  slightly  indifferent 
about  ballyhoo  advertising  as  an  art, 
he  makes  up  for  it  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  what  he  calls  “drive-out”  adver¬ 
tising.  The  golden  water  ads  were 
of  the  drive-out  variety.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  object  of  the  ad  is  to  get 
the  prospect  to  drive  out  to  have  a 
look  at  the  house  or  lot  for  sale.  The 
appeal  here  is  directed  at  a  much 
higher  wage  earner  than  the  ballyhoo 
type  and  is  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  prospect  is  already  in¬ 
terested  in  buying. 

Chiefly  for  this  reason,  all  drive  out 
copy  appears  in  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers,  whereas  the 
ballyhoo  ads,  which  have  to  drvim  up 
preliminary  interest  themselves,  often 
pull  best  in  the  radio  page  or  the 
woman’s  section.  Mr.  Robins  has  found 
that  radio  fans  make  good  prospects 
in  the  low  cost  field,  but  it  is  also  his 
experience  that  the  only  effective  way 
to  reach  them  is  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Robins  offers  three  chief  reasons 
why  newspapers  get  90%  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising:  (1)  his  prospects  constitute 
a  limited  market  and  it  can  be  reached 
most  directly  and  economically  by 
using  the  newspaper  that  that  par¬ 
ticular  market  reads;  (2)  real  estate 
ads,  be  they  ballyhoo  or  drive-out, 
depend  largely  on  pictures  supported 
by  details,  either  on  price  or  as  to 
the  best  way  to  drive  to  the  locale; 
and  (3)  prospects  can  tear  out  the 
newspaper  ad  and  bring  it  with  them 
when  they  go  out  to  have  a  look. 


Newspapers  interest  Mr.  Robins  and 
he  is  always  trying  to  find  out  more 
about  them.  For  instance  he  once 
conducted  experiments  to  determine 
the  advertising  value  of  the  bulldog 
editions  of  the  large  city  papers.  Cou¬ 
pons  for  the  bulldog  editions  were 
key  numbered  differently  from  those 
that  ran  in  ads  in  the  regular  editions 
and  the  results  were  definitely  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  bulldog. 

Coupons,  of  course,  offer  an  easy 
way  to  check  ballyhoo  advertising. 
To  keep  tabs  on  the  pulling  power  of 
his  drive-out  campaigns  Mr.  Robins 
is  careful  to  confine  an  ad  on  one 
particular  house  to  one  newspaper 
over  a  single  week-end.  Thus,  when 
the  week-end  is  over,  he  can  check 
the  number  of  prospects  who  drove 
out  to  see  that  particular  house  and 
thus  determine  whether  the  news¬ 
paper  is  doing  a  job  for  him. 

Hit  Timelinett  Theory 

Mr.  Robins  has  found  that  drive-out 
copy  should  be  run  not  more  than  24 
hours  before  you  want  the  prospects 
to  come  out.  Sunday,  he  says,  is  the 
best  day,  for  the  logical  reason  that 
it  is  usually  the  only  time  when  the 
husband  has  enough  time  to  make 
the  trip. 

There  is  no  set  rule  as  to  how  far 
away  from  the  city  a  newspaper  ad 
can  entice  a  real  estate  prospect.  Mr. 
Robins  has  gotten  ’em  out  to  Mon- 
tauk,  116  miles  from  New  York  City; 
to  Iron  Mountain  Lake,  80  miles  from 
St.  Louis;  and  Lake  Como,  100  miles 
from  Chicago. 

He  recommends  to  clients  that 
roughly  2%  of  the  price  of  a  house 
should  be  spent  on  advertising  it ; 
and  5%  of  the  lot  price  on  the  lot. 
The  land,  of  course,  is  the  tougher  of 
the  two  to  sell.  Once  you  have  the 
lot,  the  house  follows  i:gther  logically. 

Mr.  Robins  is  a  native  Chicagoan, 
a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Univers¬ 
ity,  and  an  ex-real  estate  salesman. 
In  1934  he  set  up  offices  on  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  as  a  sales  promo¬ 
tion  man  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  advertising  agency  and  the  real 
estate  office.  A  couple  of  accounts 
liked  his  work  and  asked  him  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  an  agency.  He's 
been  doing  that  ever  since. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  30 — William  M. 
Hines,  Jr.,  son  of  City  Editor  W.  M. 
Hines  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  to  become  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  General  Service 
Station,  Quartermaster  Corps,  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area,  a  newly  created 
post  under  Brigadier  General  J.  L. 
Frink.  Headquarters  will  be  here. 


PHOTO  FINDS  GIRL 

Identified  through  a  photograph 
published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  header,  12-year-old  Dollie  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jellie,  who  disappeared  from  her 
home  in  Chimborazo  Park,  that  city, 
June  4,  is  back  with  her  parents.  A 
driver  for  a  Richmond  transfer  con¬ 
cern  saw  the  picture  and  recognized  it 
as  that  of  one  of  three  girls  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  “lift.”  He  aided  the 
parents  in  tracing  the  girl. 


■  I 

FITZGERALD  TO  B-S-H 

Chicago,  July  10 — Clifford  L.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  has  resigned  as  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  and  Company  to  • 
join  the  staff  of  Blackett-Sample-  ■ 
Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  vice-pres-  ' 
ident,  effective  July  14,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  founded  the  Fitzgerald  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  New  Orleans  in 
1926  and  joined  the  Ellis  agency  in 
1937. 

■ 

USES  MOTORING  GAMES 

The  Chicago  Herald- American  has 
hit  upon  a  new  classified  advertising 
promotion  stunt,  known  as  “Fun-On- 
Wheels,”  a  series  of  motoring  games 
for  children  and  adults  to  play  while 
on  automobile  trips.  The  games, 
copyrighted  by  Edgar  J.  Anderson, 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  have  been  featured  in 
the  classified  section  of  the  Herald- 
American  in  connection  with  a  “Fun- 
On- Wheels”  used  car  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  A  series  of  eight  games  were 
published,  giving  the  playing  rules 
and  suggesting  that  readers  paste  the 
game  on  cardboard  for  use  on  their  t 
motor  trips.  The  games,  in  some  in-  ; 
stances,  are  an  adaptation  of  cross¬ 
word  puzzles,  but  are  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  situations  encoun¬ 
tered  while  traveling  by  motor  car. 

VICTORY  LOAN  FLOAT  t 

The  Montreal  Daily  Star  Float  cap-  f 
tured  premier  honors  in  the  big  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  Parade  held  recently  in  that 
city.  The  huge  float  displaying  “Lon¬ 
don  Calling”  symbolized  the  Spirit  of 
Britain  as  portrayed  in  the  majestic 
“Big  Ben”  Tower  standing  amid  the 
surrounding  bomb-scarred  ruins  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  R.CA.-Victor  engi¬ 
neers  “Big  Ben”  was  equipped  with 
an  exact  replica  of  the  famous  chimes 
operated  by  means  of  an  organ  key¬ 
board  manual  located  within  the  tower 
itself.  Following  its  appearance  in 
Montreal’s  central  parade,  the  float 
covered  request  appearances  in  many 
suburban  victory  drives. 


U,  S.  BANS  NEWSMEN  FROM  ICELAND 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  10 — Following  closely  upon  announcement  from 
London  that  newspapermen  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  Iceland,  the 
White  House  today  set  up  a  like  prohibition.  Secretary  Stephen  Early  told 
a  press  conference  of  the  decision  reached  by  the  President  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Writers  and  photographers  now  in  Iceland  will  be  permitted  to  remain, 
but  no  others  will  be  authorized  to  go  there  until  American  occupation  has  been 
completed,  he  said.  The  Ixindon  announcement  said  permits  already  issued 
but  not  used  will  be  cancelled. 
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\  Wins  Fight  in  Short- 
Weight  Coal  Racket 

Philadixphia,  July  7 — That  a  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  crusade  for  the 
public  good  can  bring  effective  re¬ 
sults  was  demonstrated  recently  by  the 
gnal  passage  in  the  State  Senate  of 
the  Kilroy-Tumer  Honest  Weight 
Coal  Bill,  climaxing  a  hard  fight 
against  the  bootleg  coal  racket  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Passage  of  the  bill  is  the  direct  re- 

fsult  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Ledger  by  L.  S.  Willis,  staff  reporter, 
whose  life  was  threatened  earlier  in 
the  year  because  of  his  expose  of  the 
short-weight  coal  racket.  He  dis¬ 
guised  himself  as  a  bootleg  coal 
trucker  to  get  many  of  the  facts  for 
the  stories,  which  revealed  that  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  lower-income  brackets 
were  being  defrauded  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  a  year  by  bootleg  truckers 
giving  dishonest  weights.  In  some 
cases,  the  Ledger  pointed  out,  the 
weights  were  being  certified  by 
weightmasters  licensed  by  the  State. 

The  Ledger  turned  over  its  findings 
to  State  and  municipal  ‘  officials  who 
consulted  legitimate  coal  dealers, 
miners,  truckers,  consumers  and  every 
available  expert  on  the  State’s  long 
!  standing  bootleg  coal  problem,  which 
was  an  aftermath  of  the  depression 
in  the  anthracite  districts.  The  paper 
hammered  away  daily  at  the  short- 
weight  racket  in  its  editorial  and 
news  columns  and  pressed  for  legis¬ 
lative  action. 

The  Kilroy-Tumer  Bill  is  the  re¬ 
sult  It  was  passed  despite  the  op¬ 
position  of  an  independent  bootleg 
coal  truckers’  lobby,  who,  according 
to  the  Ledger’s  legislative  correspon¬ 
dent  Huston  McCullough,  attempted 
to  throw  the  bill  in  a  Conference 
Committee  in  the  hope  of  killing  it. 

■ 

"Select  Group"  Formed 
By  79  Chicago  Papers 

Seventy-nine  of  the  leading  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  Chicago  and 
suburbs  have  combined  to  form  the 
“Select  Newspaper  Group,”  offering  a 
home-delivered  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  750,000  readers  within  a  30- 
mile  radius,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  this  week  from  headquarters  at 
30  N.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Carefully  selected  as  to  leadership 
in  circulation,  as  well  as  editorial 
content  and  community  service,  these 
newspapers  have  been  published  from 
five  to  50  years.  Included  are  com¬ 
bination  suburban  and  rural  publica¬ 
tions  like  the  Des  Plaines  Times,  Arl¬ 
ington  Heights  Herald,  and  Naperville 
Clarion;  The  Wheaton  Daily  Journal 
and  Daily  Calumet;  and  tri-weeklies 
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such  as  the  Cicero  Life,  and  Berwyn 
Life,  among  others. 

This  group  plan  makes  it  possible 
for  advertiser  or  agency  to  place  one 
order  and  to  receive  single  billing  for 
the  entire  list  of  79  papers.  A  saving 
of  20%  over  regular  rates  is  effected 
when  the  group  is  bought  as  a  imit. 

Eugene  R.  Flitcraft,  formerly  with 
the  Hearst  organization  and  one-time 
vice-president  of  the  Newby,  Peron 
and  Flitcraft  agency,  is  managing  di¬ 
rector.  Marjorie  Vos  Burgh  is  secre¬ 
tary. 

HEADS  SORORITY 

Mrs.  Sally  Ainsworth  Moore,  society 
columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
and  Express,  was  re-elected  national 
president  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  sorority,  at  the 
sorority’s  annual  national  convention 
June  25-28  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington.  This  will  be  Mrs. 
Moore’s  third  year  as  president  of  the 
journalistic  organization.  Speakers  in¬ 
cluded  C.  Walter  McCarty,  managing 
editor,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

AGREE  ON  DEADLINES 

Four  Philadelphia  dailies  agreed 
recently  on  new  platform  releases 
and  make-over  deadlines,  following 
a  series  of  conferences  designed 
to  provide  a  uniform  policy.  The 
Evening  Ledger  and  the  Bulletin 
have  agreed  on  platform  releases  on 
first  editions  of  10  a.m.  and  make¬ 
over  deadlines  of  6  p.m.  The  Record 
and  the  Inquirer  have  agreed  on  8 
p.m.  platform  releases  on  bulldog  edi¬ 
tions  and  a  4  a.m.  deadline  on  make¬ 
over. 

MARKS  90TH  YEAR 

The  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Her¬ 
ald  issued  a  96-page  paper  June  20  to 
observe  its  90th  year. 
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WHO  TAUGHT 
RETAILERS  TO 
ADVERTISE? 

★ 

One  of  the  nation’s  greatest  publishers  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  teaching  retailers  how  to  attract 
more  business — how  to  advertise.  He  showed 
them  ways  of  promoting  their  wares  through 
the  printed  word,  and  of  dressing  up  their 
advertisements  with  more  attractive  headings 
and  typography. 

His  name:  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Were  he  alive  today,  Franklin  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  much  to  commend  in  the  progressive 
merchandising  and  advertising  methods  which 
chain  stores  have  helped  popularize  and  make 
part  of  the  modern  business  system.  He  would 
find  that  chain  stores  in  many  communities 
have  led  in  introducing  consistent  newspaper 
advertising,  attractive  display,  full  assortments, 
wide  varieties,  efficient  operation.  He  would 
point  out  that  chain  stores  make  a  significant 
contrib  tion  to  community  welfare  by  enabling 
consumers  to  save  up  to  10,  sometimes  as  high 
as  25  per  cent,  on  their  purchases. 

Were  he  to  speak  in  modern  promotional 
terms,  Franklin  might  point  out  that  every 
family  in  your  trading  area  is  “willing  to 
buy.”  By  patronizing  chain  stores,  they  be¬ 
come  "able  to  buy”  more.  They  stay  at  home 
to  shop,  knowing  that  they  can  obtain  as  out¬ 
standing  values  in  their  own  locality  as  they 
can  find  anywhere. 

In  thus  making  it  possible  for  willing-to-buy 
families  to  become  able-to-buy  more  clothing 
and  food  and  drugs  and  furniture  and  other 
needs  and  comforts  in  the  community,  chain 
stores — along  with  newspapers  and  other  dvic 
institutions — are  a  vital  factor  in  your  com¬ 
munity’s  well-being. 
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WILBUR  J.  CASH,  40,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  who 
was  on  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
for  a  short  time  about  ten  years  ago, 
was  found  dead  hanging  in  a  room  in 
the  Hotel  Reforma,  Mexico  City,  July 
1.  Cash,  author  of  ‘‘The  Mind  of  the 
South,”  arrived  in  Mexico  City  with 
Mrs.  Cash  early  last  month  to  spend  a 
year  in  Mexico  on  a  Guggenheim  fel¬ 
lowship.  Mrs.  Cash  said  her  husband 
had  suffered  from  a  nervous  disorder 
as  a  result  of  a  heavy  strain  of  writing. 

Colonel  Louis  J.  Kolb,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  widely  known  financier  and 
philanthropist,  died  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  July  2.  He  was 
76.  He  was  connected  with  the  Record 
for  many  years  and  was  also  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Post. 

WiLUAM  H.  SuTMAN,  59,  prominent 
stockholder  and  a  director  of  the 
Monongahela  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Monongahela  (Pa.) 
Republican,  died  on  July  1  in  the 
West  Penn  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  had  undergone  an  operation  on 
June  24. 

Charles  Kenmore,  80,  who  worked 
for  54  years  on  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  Denver,  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  before  retiring  in  1931, 
died  at  San  Francisco  July  5. 

Keene  Abbott,  author  of  ‘‘Tree  of 
Life”  and  other  books,  died  at  his 
home  July  5  in  Omaha  after  a  series 
of  heart  attacks.  His  age  was  64. 
Mr.  Abbott  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  for  thirty-two 
years. 

A.  B.  White,  84,  former  co-publisher 
of  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  State 
Journal  for  18  years  and  once  head 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
died  at  his  home  in  Parkersburg  July 
3  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Hans  Christian  Hanson,  82,  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  and  at  his  retire¬ 
ment  three  years  ago  superintendent 
of  its  composing  room,  died  at  a 
Marinette  hospital  July  4  following  a 
lengthy  illness. 

Frank  J.  O’Donnell,  72,  veteran 
newspaperman  and  circus  press  agent, 
died  in  a  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  hos¬ 
pital  July  3  after  a  stroke.  In  1880 
O’Donnell  began  newspaper  work  as 
an  office  boy  on  the  Philadelphia 
Times.  At  18  he  became  a  news 
writer  on  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
devoting  his  summers  to  circus  life 
and  returning  to  the  newsroom  in  the 
winter.  At  various  times  he  was  con¬ 
nected  not  only  with  the  Bamum 
show  but  with  Ringling  Bros.,  Buffalo 
Bill,  Hagenbeck-Wallace  and  Howe’s 
Great  London. 

Oscar  B.  Brush,  62,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sterling  (Ill.)  Standard,  and 
at  one  time  manager  of  the  South 
Chicago  Daily  Calumet  and  the  Joliet 
Daily  Republican,  died  at  his  home, 
Slatington,  Pa.,  of  a  heart  attack 
June  22. 

EIoward  H.  Winter,  62,  who  was 
associated  with  R.  C.  Goshorn  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Jefferson  City  Post 
and  Tribune  before  their  consolidation 
to  form  the  Post-Tribune,  and  for  22 
years  publisher  of  the  Warrenton 
(Mo.)  Banner,  died  June  29  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minn. 

H.  J.  Richardson,  72,  editor,  Au¬ 
gusta  (Mich.)  Beacon,  for  the  past  39 
years,  died  of  heart  disease  July  1. 

Roy  E.  Decker,  71,  formerly  editor, 
Ridgway  (Pa.)  Evening  Star,  died 
June  27  in  his  home  at  Curwinsville, 


Pa.  Mr.  Decker  also  had  worked  on 
papers  in  Altoona,  Harrisburg  and 
Elyria,  O.  At  his  death  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Curwinsville 
Herald. 

George  C.  Ladd,  59,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  co-owner,  Vineland  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Journal,  collapsed  and  died 
of  a  stroke  in  the  composing  room 
July  2. 

John  W.  Dewing,  64,  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts  correspKjndent  at  various 
times  for  the  United  Press,  Boston 
Globe,  Transradio  News  Service  and 
Springfield  Union,  and  former  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  old  Worcester 
Post  reporter,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  June  29. 

Lionel  Vachion,  business  manager, 
Sherbrooke  La  Tribune,  and  former 
advertising  manager  Quebec  Chroni¬ 
cle-Telegraph,  suffered  fatal  injuries 
in  an  automobile  accident  June  28. 

FORM  25-YEAR  CLUB 

Veteran  employes  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  totalling  43,  who  have  been 
employed  on  the  newspapers  25  years 
or  more,  organized  the  G.  F.  B.  43 
Club  recently.  The  initials  are  of 
George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  publisher, 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  form  the  club’s  name. 
Frank  F.  McMurray,  oldest  employe 
in  point  of  service  who  has  worked 
on  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  55  years, 
was  elected  honorary  president 
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•‘HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(C«sh  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  an  added  tervice  to  advertitert  running 
a  four  time  "Situationt  Wanted"  notice, 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  Held. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


543 — East  of  the  Miss.  Pop — 20,000.  Un¬ 
opposed.  P.M.  daily.  Netting  $40,000. 
An  appraisal  of  bldg,  and  equip.  $140,000, 
Asking  $200,000;  all  cash.  Prospect  mu.st 
show  financial  responsibility.  MURRAY 
E.  HILL,  BROKER.  NASHVILLE,  TEXN. 
Penna.  Weekly,  eatabliahed  over  80  years. 
Brick  and  steel  building.  Only  paper 
county  seat  town.  Rare  opportunity.  Sell 
with  or  without  bnilding.  HARWELL 
&  FELL,  2026  4th  Are.,  Birmingham, 

Ala. _ 

We  have  about  the  sweetest  small-town  daily 
in  Kentucky  for  sale  at  a  bargain  because 
the  publisher  is  railed  into  the  service. 
Exceptionally  busy,  prosperous  city,  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Priced  at  $22,000;  with 
$15,000  down.  A  bit  cheaper  for  all 
cash.  Here’s  a  real  opportunity. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY, 

_ Nashville.  Mich. 

Jersey  weekly,  est.  61  years,  50  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.,  with  bldg.,  $21,000.  Box  3377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nawipapar  Brokars 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling  mergers. 

No  leasee  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


SYNDICATE 


EaglUh-Europtan  NawsUHar 


Build  Circulation  Upon 
Authority  and  Authenticity  .  .  . 

The  amazingly  rimid  pace  of  the  Political, 
Economic  and  War  changes  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  spheres 
of  activity,  demands  keen  insight  and 
versatile  erudition  in  commentaries  which 
deal  with  the  “News  Behind  The  News.” 
Deductions,  based  upon  sentiment  and 
partisanship  will  not  do,  and  are  of  no 
avail,  especially  to  those  who  require  a 
balanced,  authentic,  --and  independent 
basis  upon  which  to  build  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  rapidly  changing 
position.  .  .  . 

THE  DRUCE  SERVICE  WEEKLY 
ENGUSH  AND  EUROPEAN  NEWS  LET¬ 
TER,  which  comes  to  you  by  ATLANTIC 
AIR  MAIL  CLIPPER,  is  written  by 
real^  enterprising  reporters  on  the  spot 
in  England,  and  amplified  by  brilliant 
editorship,  will  bring  to  YOUR  PAPER 
an  unusually  fine  and  lengthy  news  and 
commentary  feature  and  two  featured 
articles,  or  enough  material  for  four  col¬ 
umns  a  week  —  NEWS,  COMMENTS, 
OPINIONS.  PACTS. 

The  dynamic  manner  in  which  these 
features  are  written  and  presented,  and 
the  wide  coverage  will  provide  provoca¬ 
tive  and  healthy  circulation  material. 
THE  DRUCE  SERVICE  will  cost  you 
$1.75  per  week,  AIR  MAIL  and  will  be 
limited  to  three  subscribers  in  each  State, 
who  will  be  given  an  exclnsive  service 
and  area  protection  to  avoid  circulation 
overlap. 

Write-. 


Halp  Waited 


Advertising  Man  with  editorial  ezperienci 
for  50-year-oId  N.  E.  weekly  in  tows 
that  never  felt  depression.  Must  bs 
able  to  produce  at  least  eight  pages  foi 
paper  now  averaging  6.  Chance  for  right 
man  to  take  over  general  managership 
as  owner  prefers  concentrating  on  edi¬ 
torial.  Responsible  married  man  pre- 
ferred.  Box  3369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Manager — able  to  layout,  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  jobs,  direct  small  staff;  and 
experienced  news  man ;  must  like  small 
town.  Pacific  northwest  established  daily. 
Box  3352,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Competent  Advertiaing  Solicitor  and  layout 
man  for  fast-growing  newspaper  in  boom¬ 
ing  southern  market  of  200,000.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Don’t  answer  unlees  available 
immediately.  Box  3203,  Editor  k  Pub- 
lisber.  _ 


Crew  Manager  for  regular  subscription  soli¬ 
citors  on  strong  daily  in  medium-sized 
Pennsylvania  city.  Chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  right  man.  Fair  salary.  Box 
3382,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  classified  solicitor.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man  on  live  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Cover  record  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  your  reply.  Box  3389,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 


Experienced  Newspaper  Accountant  for  of¬ 
fice  management  combination  daily  in 
Northwestern  city  20,000.  Permanent. 
Give  full  details.  Box  3317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Good  opportunity  for  experienced  top  notch 
advertising  salesman  on  large  eastern 
newspaper.  Cover  fully  experience  record 
and  references  in  reply.  Box  3388,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  on  daily  paper,  9500  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  salary.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Must  know  copy  writing,  layout, 
selling.  State  qualifications,  r^erences 
first  letter.  ’The  News-Messenger,  Fre- 
mont,  Ohio. _ 

Large  eastern  daily  has  opening  for  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  man  who  has  handled  department 
stores  and  key  accounts.  Merchandise 
experience  Referable.  Must  know  how  to 
use  Media  Records  and  sell  intelligently. 
Give  full  details  on  record,  experience 
and  references  in  your  reply.  Box  8387, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Midwest  Metropolitan  newspaper  with  larg¬ 
est  circulation  in  its  state  offers  excellent 
opportunity  experienced  energetic  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Prefer  man 
with  experience  on  second  paper  who  is 
able  to  overcome  keen  competition.  Give 
complete  information  concerning  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  accomplishments.  Salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  other  details  a  prospective 
employer  should  have.  Address  Box  3383, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ _ 

National  advertising  manager,  unusually  fine 
second  paper.  Fast  growing  industrial 
market  100,000.  Young,  aggressive.  Able 
follow  directions.  Write  fully  Box  3391, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 
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permanent  positions  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  the  State  of  j 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Eng-  j  . 
land.  Salary  plus  bonus  arrangement.  ) 
Send  complete  details  to  Box  3386,  i 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ S 

Photographer-reporter,  young,  sober,  able  ] 
develop  contrasty  prints.  Job  available  , 
immediately.  Pekin  (Ill.)  Times.  | 


their  record  it  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver* 
titers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  published,  and  allied 
professions.  There  it  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employee.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  THURSDAY 

Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  it  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Boi  Number  of  your 
own  name  and  address  counts  at  three 
words. 


Circalatlea  Pranatiea 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  ever 
30  years.  GHARLES  PAR’TLOWE  00., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Newspapers  Waeted 


We  have  a  substantial  client  who  wants  to 
buy  a  daily  newspaper  grossing  $100,000 
to  $200,000.  Prefers  South,  but  will 
consider  other  sections. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY. 

Nashville,  Mich. 


THE  DRUCE  SERYICE  AGENCY 
e/o  EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg., 

Times  Square _ New  York  City,  N.  T. 

Inspirational  Editorial — 250  words — been 
running  four  years.  Would  like  to  place 
with  Syndicate.  Box  3233,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Weekly,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  soon  to  go  semi- 
weekly,  wants  crack  newsman  assist  edi¬ 
tor  in  news,  editorial,  makeup.  Must 
have  imagination,  ability,  nose  for  news, 
sense  of  humor,  guts.  No  scandal  sheet 
but  prints  truth  without  fear  or  favor. 
No  booze  hounds  or  journalists  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Give  preferences,  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  3374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Barry  Buscbell 


Orchids  from  an 
Advertising  Manager 

Placed  as  Advertising  Manager  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  UNION-TIMES,  a  Person¬ 
nel  Service  placement,  Buschell  writes: 

It  is  small  wonder  E&P  is  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  bible  and  your  service  the 
best  and  fairest  in  America. 

In  modesty  we  can’t  agree,  but  we  will  admit  trying 
to  do  the  best  job  possible.  Details  in  classified 
masthead. 


E.  &  P.  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Timea  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SitaatioBS  Waatad 
AdMiautraiiT* 

Manac«r  —  ThoroaKbly  familiar 
vitb  all  depurtmenti.  Circulation  expert. 
Can  aasist  publither,  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  Draft  exem^,  best  references. 
0OX  3250,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

,0BLIshino  executive  available 

vho  has  impressive  sales  and  profits 
record.  Has  handled  and  built  every 
division  of  the  trade  paper  and  news¬ 
paper  business — specialising  in  advertis¬ 
ing  »al^  general  management. 

Complete  and  thorough  background. 
Qualified  to  take  complete  charge. 

Age  35.  Christian.  Free  to  travel. 
Would  consider  moderate  investment  or 
operation  of  properties  on  percentage 
basis. 

Box  3367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 
_ AdTortiaiaf _ 

bis  Display  Manager-Salesman — at  once. 
Age  33.  Experienced  ten  years.  Good 
copy,  lay-outs.  A1  references.  College. 
Deferred  (family).  Write  Box  3347, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 

iTSitising  Manager-Salesman;  42;  want 
QO  cinch  job;  pay  is  better  for  doing 
hard  and  big  job  well;  fine  recommen¬ 
dations.  Write  Box  3351,  Editor  &  Pub- 

litber. _ 

iTsrtlslng  Manager:  Young  Man,  excep¬ 
tional  background,  a  capable  manager; 
twelve  years’  experience,  college,  married, 
roferences,  now  employed.  Box  3240, 
Uitor  Sc  Publisher, 

laMtfled  or  Display  Saleaman — four  years 
classified — four  years  display ;  copy  writer, 
layout  and  merchandising  experience — 
all  for  same  newspaper.  Now  employed. 
Age  26.  Box  3262,  Editor  A  Publisher._ 
Dergetlc  33 -year  old  college  man,  draft 
exempt,  married,  sober  and  dependable, 
Insncially  solvent,  seeks  ad-manager’s 
position  on  medium  city  daily  where 
sound  aggressive  promotion  and  hard 
work  are  needed.  Fifteen  years  valuable 
experience.  Pleasant  personality,  active 
civic  worker  with  successful  record  and 
finest  references.  Prefer  W.  or  N.W.  but 
will  go  anywhere.  All  inquiries  answered. 

Box  3350,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

iftsen  years’  experience,  selling  copy  and 
I  layouts.  Proven  record.  Excellent  refer- 
’  ences.  Married,  draft  exempt.  Excep¬ 
tional  health.  Box  3342,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liiher. _ 

rsdnate  M.A.,  college  experience  seeks 
work  in  advertising,  sports  writing. 
Minimum  $30.  Vicinity  New  York.  Box 

3349,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

thiisher’a  Bepresentatiwes  recommend  ad¬ 
vertising  manager-salesman.  18  years 
highly  endorsed,  productive  record. 
5,000-25,000  daily  preferred.  Available. 
Immediate  personal  interview,  any  loca- 
tion.  Box  3355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ssioned  Salesman  with  executive  ability. 
Eighteen  years’  experience.  Excellent  lay- 
ont,  copy.  Versatile.  Box  3312,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 
CircalatioB 

ilteslatlon  Manager — Know  all  phases  of 
eirenistion — boy  promotion  expert.  Draft 
ixempt,  twenty  years’  circulation  experi- 
ace.  Address  Box  3255,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisker. _ 

Itenlatlon  Snpeirisor,  fifteen  years’  suc- 
ctuful  experience,  carrier  promotion, 
wholesale  dealers — increase  guaranteed  I 
Age  42.  college  education;  unemployed. 
K.  M.  Orlopp,  3238  Guilford  Avenue,  In- 
iisnapolis,  Indiana. _ 

Fu  Circulation  Manager  11,000  publication 
— now  ten  years  country  Circulation 
Mansger  successful  metropolitan  daily 
snd  Sunday.  Well-experienced,  age  S6, 
married.  Box  3283,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltaotlaas  Waatad 

_ Edtlorial _ 

I  capable,  alert  editor  or  reporter,  82,  draft 
aempt;  ten  years’  experience  all  beats 
^esk,  features,  makeup;  will  talk  salary 
for  permanent  connection  with  future. 
Box  8244.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ul-arouid  fifteen  year  experlance  qualifies 
lor  news,  city,  telegraph  editor,  copy- 
Nader;  age  87;  married;  now  employed. 
Box  824S.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AOraround  newspaper,  publicity  man,  twenty 
years’  experience;  proved  writing^  ability; 
withes  to  settle  permanently  in  small 
city.  Age  40.  Box  8304,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Alert  telegraph-sporta  editor,  81,  wants 
change,  preferably  as  m.e.  Seven  years 
present  position.  Married.  University 
graduate.  Box  8376,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Editorial  (Geal’d) 

TO  THE  NEWSPAPER 
WISHING  TO  PROGRESS 

Successful  publishers  know  that  increased 
circulation  and  prestige  are  only  achieved 
through  the  employment  of  able  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  news  and  editorial  side. 

Former  managing  editor  and  promotion 
manager  of  Metropolitan  daily,  experi¬ 
enced  in  every  department  of  newspaper- 
muking,  desires  opportunity  to  secure 
results  for  medium-sized  newspaper  that 
needs  new  blood,  new  ideas,  and  new 
energy. 

Successful  in  cementing  civic  ties,  and 
building  good  will  through  cooperation 
with  local  interests. 

Highest  recommendations  from  men  of 
national  prominence. 

AVAILABLE  AUG.  1  OR  SEPT.  1. 

BOX  3370.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Qt—  the  equipment  mart  —And  Sov 

Afew  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  MacUnery  Bargains 
For  the  Frinting-Publislung  Field 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 

Mechauical  Equipmeut  For  Sole 

Blue  Streak  Linotypes  Save 
More  Than  They  Cost 

('.“'LINOTYPE’’"^) 

Ask  Your  Linotype  Representative 


AF,  UP,  City  paper  aspirant,  6  yrs.  every¬ 
thing  editorial  med.  dailies,  now  in  indus¬ 
try  as  editor,  pub.  relations  man.  Irish, 
28,  3-A,  college.  $40.  Box  3361,  Editor 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

Careful,  thoughtful  writer  would  like  to 
leave  field  of  literary  research  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  newspaper.  Only  modest 
salary  expected.  Single,  age  29.  Excel¬ 
lent  university  and  journalistic  references. 
Box  3258.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
237  Lafayette  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypee 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 


Hoe  Z  pattern  sextuple  press  with  ink 
pumps :  two  Hoe  right  angle  condensed 
quadruple  presses ;  Wood  pony  autoplatcs 
23  9/16'  cut-off,  plates;  selection  lino¬ 
types  No.  8,  9,  14,  21;  Hamilton  Cabinets 
and  stock  tables;  monotype  caster  and 
material  makers.  Various  sundries.  Write 
us  your  needs. 

Boston  Transcript 
Boston,  Mass. 

Hoe  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router,  Ostrander- 
Seymour  Dry  Mat  Roller,  Hoe  Saw  and 
Trimmer,  Wesel  5  and  8  column  flat 
casting  boxes.  15  HP  Full  Automatic 
Variable  Speed  AC  Press  Drive.  For 
complete  details  write  John  Griffiths  Co 
145  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  0  Intertypos 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller 
Cylinder  and  Job  equipment.  Autor  atiosi 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna 


225  Varick  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


City  Editor-Reporter.  Three  years  small 
daily  writing  news,  sports,  rveiews,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials — preceded  by  three  years 
broadcasting  in  N.  Y.  0.  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Yale  graduate,  29,  married.  Box 

3273.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Copy-Editor,  34,  native  of  Maine,  hard¬ 
working,  reliable.  $40.  Eastern,  U.  S. 

Box  3322,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Copyreader,  familiar  sports,  makeup;  able 
reporter,  feature  writer.  Draft  exempt. 
Now  employed,  seeks  Eastern  post.  Box 

3330.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Deskman — edits  copy,  writes  punch  heads. 
Reporter  six  years  experience.  Age  28, 
draft  exempt.  Available  immediately. 

Box  3298.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor  and/or  Managing  Editor — Daily  or 
Weekly  in  city  up  to  30.000.  Successful 
experience  as  editor  weekly;  city,  news 
and  managing  editor,  editorial  writer  im¬ 
portant  dailies.  Three  reasons  for  leav¬ 
ing  New  York:  growing  daughter  and  twin 
babies,  all  needing  country  life.  Box  3345, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Manager  of  northwest  daily  about  to 
be  sold.  Thirty  years  old,  married,  two 
children.  Nine  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence:  advertising,  editorial,  administra¬ 
tive.  College  graduate;  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Seek  permanent,  responsible  job  with 
commensurate  salary-bonus.  Box  3363, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Editorial,  publicity  experience.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience  covering  state  Capitol,  military 
post,  courts,  airlines,  railroads;  rewrite, 
features.  Publicity  experience  on  contact 
work,  handout  preparation  and  placing, 
ideas.  Proficient  with  camera.  25,  mar¬ 
ried,  draft  deferred.  Box  3362,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Writer  expert  ou  government  (not 
politics),  now  in  Washington,  seeks  part- 
time  or  piece-work  employment.  Have 
sound  logical  reasoning.  Box  3311, 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Fonts,  melds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotypes  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  BACON 
Towanda,  Penna. 


Newspaper  Morgue  For  Sale 

Morgue  of  111  year  old  Boston  Transcript 
for  sale  in  whole  or  in  part.  Contains 
generous  clippings  and  other  material  on 
over  250,000  individuals  and  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  variety  of  subjects ;  also  plates, 
photos,  mats  and  maps ;  also  financial, 
society,  sports  and  literary  files.  Simple 
filing  system.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Boston  Transcript 
Boston,  Mass. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

Right  Hand  Junior  Antoplate  for  22%'  cut¬ 
off;  21%"  printed  length;  7/16’’  plate; 
complete  with  220V-3Ph-60Cy.  A.C.  Mo¬ 
tor.  Excellent  condition.  Very  reasonable 
for  quick  sale.  M.  McConnell,  New  York 
World-’I’elegram,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Sale:  Goss  Model  45-C.  Heavy  Mat 
Roller,  Duplex  Mat  Roller,  Wesel  Stereo 
type  Saw  and  Trimmer,  Model  14  Lino¬ 
type,  Wesel  Page  Size  Proof  Press,  35 
horse  power  two  motor  A.C.  Motor  and 
Controller,  24-page  Goss  Web  Press. 
For  further  details.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  120  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Wet  Mat  Roller  with  motor,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  as  and  where  is,  only  $100. 
DAILY  TRIBUNE,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Pressroom  Equipment  For  Sale 

Duplex  Model  E  and  Goss  Comet  Presses. 
Mechanical  condition  guaranteed.  Expert 
erector  available.  Full  details  upon  re¬ 
quest.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  145  Nassau 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Duplex  Model  D  8-page  flatbed  with  motor. 
Available  August.  TELEGRAM-TRIB¬ 
UNE,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 


Weod  Type  For  Sale 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Oo. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  T.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Edi- 


Expeiienced  all-around  newspaper  woman, 

25.  News,  features,  proof  reading.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Now  hold  responsible 
position.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3356,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  all-around  newspaperman,  age 

LV.'‘''vfSfT.:-  ...k.  lob, .1  Ml.. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Photographer — ’Traveled,  young,  married, 
draft  exempt,  broad  experience.  Could 
handle  photographic  department  for  small 
newspaper — would  be  valuable  addition 
to  staff  of  larger  publication.  Own  equip¬ 
ment  and  car.  Employed,  but  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately.  Excellent  re- 
ferences.  Box  3270.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer-engraver  employed  by  small 
daily  wants  change.  New  Anniversary 
Speed  Graphic  outfit,  married,  one  child, 
college.  Prefer  W’est.  Box  3354,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Photographer-sports  writer.  News,  Young 
college  graduate.  Draft  exempt.  Three 
years  broad  experience.  Own  equipment. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3380,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


sports.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


young  reporter  with  good  draft  status. 
Varied  experience  on  Westchester  daily 
»•  feature  writer,  police  reporter,  etc. 
Vale  graduate.  Box  8868,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Experienced  Newspaperwoman — Can  handle 
any  assignment.  Ambitious,  excellent 
references,  plenty  personality.  Back¬ 
ground:  City  dailies,  first  newspaper  job 
at  16,  recent  cum  laude  journalism  and 
business  college  graduate.  Box  3375, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Girl,  21,  editorial  assistant  —  advertising 
copy;  expert  stenographer,  typist.  New 
York.  Westchester.  Box  3334,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Literary  Agent  many  years,  seeks  position 
same  business,  or  editorial  work,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  French  translator.  Also, 
exceptional  correspondent,  secretary.  Mrs. 
Loyola  L.  Sanford.  LExington  2-8346. 

Newspaperman  who  can  turn  out  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  copy,  12  years  of  well-rounded 
experience  on  small  city  dailies  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  seeks  job  with 
future,  desk,  re-write,  or  sports.  Em¬ 
ployed,  married,  draft-exempt.  Box  8874, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

No  mere  job,  a  way  of  Ilfs  is  what  I  seek: 
permanent  post  in  charge  of  news  de¬ 
partment,  liberal  daily,  town  of  5,000- 
20,000  population.  Six  years  reporter, 
trade  paper  editor;  age  81,  married;  no 
draft;  employed.  Box  8260,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  28,  married,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  some  camera  work,  wants  daily 
job,  reporting  or  rewrite,  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Box  8359,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


sissippi.  Intelligent,  alert,  willing  worker. 
Draft-deferred.  Able  writer,  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  English-language  newspaper 
in  Shanghai,  China,  and  in  publicity  and 
on  trade  journal  in  New  York.  Post  on 
smalltown  daily  is  what  I’m  looking 
for.  Salary  absolutely  unimportant. 
Available  immediately.  Wire  or  write, 
MIKE  TASSLER,  19  Commerce  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Telegraph  Editor,  29,  five-year  background 
reporting,  rewrite,  sports,  editing,  make¬ 
up  on  large  daily,  seeks  editorial  man¬ 
agement  small  newspaper,  $40,  eventual 
opportunity  for  investment.  University 
journalism  graduate,  year  postgraduate 
training^.  Employed.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
3275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

University  graduate,  single,  draft  exempt, 
wants  reporting  job.  College  experience 
in  sports,  publicity,  general  writing. 
Write  Box  3248,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  writer,  experience  Boston  newspaper, 
university  honor  graduate,  aggressive, 
ideas,  ability,  seeks  position  newspaper, 
periodical,  publisher.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3368,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_ Mechsoicsl _ 

Foreman-Mechanical  Superintendent,  age  41, 
capable;  good  recommendations.  Can 
save  yon  money.  Box  8252,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Phato-Eaqrovlaq  Eqaipoiaat  For  Solo 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (iiicage.  Ill. 


CHEMOO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemeo  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  4l8t  Street  New  York  City 


Mochaaleal  Eqalpoiaat  Waatad 

Newsraper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelnutn,  406  W.  l4eo,  Los  Angelas 

Good  used  Elrod,  stereo  color  router,  Miehle 
vertical,  turtles,  chases  for  22  inch  paper. 
Give  details,  prices.  Box  3360,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

The  Bremerton  (Washington)  Sun  wants 
16-page  Duplex  Tubular  or  single  width 
straight-line  press.  Cash.  Write  P.O. 
Box  259,  Bremerton,  Washington. 


Rubbar  Plata  Equipment  For  Sale 

H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanisers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 
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SHOP  TflLK  flT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


W«  Ar* 
Urged  to 
le  Toegh 


THIS  is  to  refute  King  Solomon’s 
dictum  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  We  say  there  is. 

Twice  this  week,  our 
mail  has  included 
letters  rebuking  this 
column  for  excessive 
tolerance  in  situa¬ 
tions  which  the  writ¬ 
ers  thought  required  handling  without 
gloves.  After  years  of  shouldering  off 
accusations  of  narrowness  and  bigotry 
on  our  pet  subjects,  it  comes  as  a  sur¬ 
prise,  not  altogether  pleasant,  to  be 
called  a  creampuff. 

The  letters  had  to  do  with  recent 
remarks  on  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  Our  correspondents  (both  Guild 
members)  think  that  some  activities  of 


in  either  our  politics  or  our  social 
structure.  The  aim  of  these  people, 
deny  it  as  hotly  as  they  will,  is  the 
disruption  of  our  business  and  our 
politics  by  spreading  the  gospel  of 
discontent,  the  doctrine  that  the 
worker  is  the  traditional  and  eternal 
enemy  of  the  man  who  signs  his  wages 
check. 


many  other  things,  including 
or  less  successful  career  as  a  farmer. 

The  news  dispatches  said  Steve  was 
75  when  he  died,  which  was  a  plaus¬ 
ible  estimate,  considering  the  many 
years  to  be  accounted  for  in  his  news¬ 
paper  activities.  No  directory  gives 
his  date  of  birth,  but  we  recall  clearly 
his  statement  that  he  was  three  years 


writing,  and,  more  by  chance  ^ 
design,  he  walked  into  the  office  of 
late  Harry  H.  Bliss,  publisher  of  %] 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette.  That  ^ 
some  time  in  1918.  Just  what 
he  used  on  Mr.  Bliss,  deponent  kn^ 
eth  not,  but  whatever  it  was,  Ste», 
hung  up  his  hat  and  went  to  woik  J 
editor.  ' 

The  Gazette  was  then  one  of  tht 
fine  clean  little  newspapers  that  typify 
Wisconsin  journalism — a  good  country 
paper  of  the  kind  that  big  city  ne«i. 
papermen  like  to  dream  about.  Stet^ 
Bolles  didn’t  waste  much  time  dreamt 
ing.  He  threw  himself  into  the  lift 


VC 


Some  of  the  people  now  active  old  when  his  father  brought  him  from  of  the  community,  and  before  long  S 


among  the  Guild  leadership  have  been 
hot  champions  of  the  right  to  strike, 
and  some  of  the  strikes  they  have 
engineered  in  the  past  have  been 
marked  by  tactics  never  before  em¬ 
ployed  in  labor  disputes.  These  tactics 
have  had  two  objects — one,  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  disputed  issues,  failing 
which  the  struck  enterprise  is  to  be 


their  Western  Pennsylvania  home  to 
the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1876.  That  checks  with  his 
own  narrative,  over  a  friendly  glass 
in  Washington,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  of  his  early  days  in  Chicago, 
Elrie,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  all 
three  of  which  cities  he  held  news¬ 
paper  executive  positions  before  his 


city  and  its  surrounding  towns  knew 
that  the  new  editor  not  only  liked  to 
work,  but  knew  how  to  work.  He  had 
a  tremendous  capacity  for  making  and 
remembering  friends,  and  before  man; 
years  passed  he  was  probably  the 
best  known  individual  in  the  am 
served  by  the  Gazette.  Grange  meet 
ings,  high  school  graduations,  sessions 


Guild  leaders  ought  to  be  denounced  brought  to  destruction;  two,  the  pro-  25th  birthday.  He  was  a  grand  teller  Chamber  of  Commerce  colleie 

by  Editor  &  PueusHm  as  nothmg  motion  of  class  warfare,  by  which  of  tales,  with  a  memory  for  deUil  that  commencements— you  were  likel^ 

find  him  on  the  platform  at  any  d 


short  of  treasonable.  That  may  be, 
but  before  we  accuse  any  man  or  any 
set  of  men  of  treason,  we  want  to  be 
quite  certain  of  every  fact.  To  this 
graying  head,  a  charge  of  treason  falls 
nothing  short  in  gravity  of  a  charge 
of  murder — and  much  as  we  detest  the 
ideas  of  some  of  the  Guild  brass  hats, 
we  prefer  to  think  of  their  ideas  as  a 
product  of  a  misguided,  rather  than 
a  treasonable,  mind. 

For  instance,  one  of  our  standing 
gripes  agaisnt  the  Guild  has  been  the 
insistence  of  some  of  its  officers  that 
a  member  cannot  resign,  that  his 
membership  ends  only  with  the  com¬ 
mand  by  the  Guild’s  governors  that 


recruits  with  incendiary  notions  might 
be  attracted  to  the  union  member¬ 
ship.  In  some  of  the  Guild  strikes, 
the  aid  of  the  most  unscrupulous  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  labor  movement  have 
been  enlisted.  In  several  of  the 
strikes,  the  guild’s  leaders,  with  a 
curious  blindness  1o  the  platform  of 
editorial  ethics  so  proudly  proclaimed 
in  the  pre-imion  days,  have  called 
upon  local  and  national  advertisers 
to  withdraw  their  patronage  from 
struck  papers,  under  pain  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  boycott  of  their  products  by 
organized  labor.  Comparatively  few 
advertisers  have  fallen  for  that  threat, 
but  its  use  indicates  the  scope  of  the 


he  walk  the  plank  or  when  he  goes  guild  radicals’  tactics  a^d  the  lack  of 


was  truly  amazing  even  in  a  crack 
newspaperman,  and  the  yarn  he  loved 
best  to  spin  was  that  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Buffalo,  in  1901. 

He  was  superintendent  of  that  show, 
after  a  stretch  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Times,  and  he  was  natur¬ 
ally  in  the  party  which  accompanied 
President  William  McKinley  through 
the  exposition  grounds  on  a  fateful 
day  in  September.  As  we  recall  the 
story,  the  President  was  going  through 
the  hand-shaking  ordeal  that  is  part 
of  the  Presidential  office  when  the 
assassin  Czolgosz  approached  with  his 
hand  apparently  wrapped  in  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  bandage.  Bolles  was  within 


them,  as  chairman  or  principal  speak¬ 
er,  and  he  seldom  left  a  disappointed 
audience  behind  him 


HIS  EDITORIAL  PAGE  became 
widely  quoted,  for  the  man  could 
write  with  equal  grace  and  facility 
on  a  Wisconsin  lake¬ 
side  sunset  or  what 
he  considered  the  sins 
of  the  LaFollettes  and 
the  New  Deal.  For 
all  his  liberal  viem 
on  life  in  general,  he  remained  a  hard- 
boiled  Republican  in  politics  and  had 
no  use  for  economic  panaceas.  That 


Late,  But 
Successful, 
In  Politics 


into  another  line  of  work  That  is  not  scruple  which  guides  them.  The  end  a  few  feet  of  the  President  when  the  probably  led  him  into  politics  at  laslH 

U..*  :a  _ _ A  i.:^j  a^  i _ a:£.. _ _  i _ i _ j  _ ^  _  i_  si_a  •  _ _ _ _ a:.: _ a.  tt*  i _ s-^P 


treason,  but  it  is  about  the  worst  kind 
of  Americanism  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  notice.  It  seems  monstrous  to  us 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  tendered 
a  resignation  from  the  Guild  months 
in  advance  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
closed  shop  contract  with  a  newspaper 
should  be  forced  out  of  employment 
on  the  Guild’s  charge  on  the  ground 
that  he  or  she  was  not  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  Guild  member.  That  set-up 
is  conceivable  with  a  society  devoted 
to  crime,  resignation  of  which  might 
imperil  the  safety  of  the  brethren. 
It  is  conceivable  also  that  a  man  or 
woman  might  undertake  irrevocable 
vows  as  a  member  of  a  religious  order. 
But  to  say  that  a  competent  news¬ 
paper  writer  cannot  release  himself 
from  obligation  to  a  union  when  he 
disagrees  with  its  principles,  without 
forfeiting  his  right  to  employment  on 
a  newspaper  which  he  has  helped  to 
make,  is  to  argue  for  a  tyranny  that 
has  no  counterpart  in  American  life. 

The  rule  smells  rankly  of  Com¬ 
munism.  It  is  the  principle  which 
that  shadowy  organization,  the  C.  P., 
writh  its  groups  of  registered  voters 
and  its  nameless,  faceless  workers  for 
a  chimerical  revolution  and  class  war, 
has  used  to  bedevil  our  national  think¬ 
ing  for  the  past  five  years.  No  news¬ 
paper  organization  with  the  objective 
of  bettering  the  economic  status  of 
newspaper  people  needs  such  disci¬ 
pline.  Its  existence  proves  that  the 
objectives  of  those  who  enforce  it  are 
not  the  welfare  of  their  followers. 


is  held  to  justify  any  means. 

We  get  mad  at  things  like  that,  but 
we  don’t  condemn  the  several  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  guild’s  membership  on  their  ac¬ 
count.  Tyranny  and  violence  are  far 
from  the  natures  of  the  majority  of 
the  guild  members,  and  on  matters 
affecting  their  own  welfare  they  are 
prone  to  be  soft  and  to  accept  the 
leadership  of  the  dynamic  boys.  That 
has  made  it  easy  for  people  with  no 
distinction  whatever  in  newspaper 
work  to  occupy  the  chairs  from 
which  Guild  policy  is  really  di¬ 
rected. 

They  work,  and  like  the  professional 
politicians  that  they  are,  they  keep  at 
their  job  all  the  time  and  are  quite 
content  that  their  subjects  are  lazy 
and  indifferent.  That  condition,  as  we 
have  said  to  the  point  of  boredom  in 
recent  months,  won’t  be  corrected  by 
throwing  out  one  set  of  officers  and 
putting  in  another,  for  the  execution 
of  Guild  policies  will  often  be 
guided  by  men  who  hold  no  elective 
office. 

They  win  by  their  skill  and  their 
nerve,  and  they  can  only  be  beaten 
when  they  are  matched  by  people  with 
equal  attributes  directed  toward 
worthier  ends. 


bandaged  hand  put  a  bullet  into  Mr. 
McKinley’s  body.  The  business  of 
seizing  the  lunatic  murderer  and  get¬ 
ting  the  wounded  President  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  was  a  matter  of  minutes,  and 
those  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  Steve  Bolles  reverted  to  type. 
Within  the  room  where  the  shot  had 
been  fired,  he  organized  a  city  desk 
with  himself  as  boss.  There  were 
plenty  of  reporters  aroimd,  of  course, 
with  the  President  in  town,  and  40 
years  later  Bolles  liked  to  recall  that 
they  willingly  placed  themselves  un¬ 
der  his  orders  for  a  pooled  effort  in 
covering  all  angles  of  the  tragedy. 
He  also  related  that  he  personally  filed 
overhead  stories  to  more  than  500 
newspapers  diuring  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  He  also  liked  to  recall  the 
healthy  space  string  he  collected  for 
that  effort,  for  he  was  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  rare  editorial  type  who  believed 
in  getting  all  that  was  coming  to  him 
financially,  and,  moreover,  knew  how 
to  do  it. 


WHAT  THOSE  OBJECTIVES  are  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  might 
be  difficult  to  define.  It  can  be  ac- 


WORD  COMBIS  that  “Thirty”  has 
been  written  at  last  to  the  long  and 
bright  career  of  Stephen  H.  Bolles — 
a  man  who  found  as 
much  zest  in  news¬ 
paper  work  at  the 


PERHAPS  that  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  He  claimed  descent  from  the 
New  England  clan  of  Bolles  or  Bowles, 
the  same  family 
which  gave  the  sev¬ 
eral  generations  of 
Bowles’s  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  branch 
Stephen  Bolles  sprang 
in  Massachusetts  and 


as  an  active  participant.  He  knew  Im 
life-days  were  numbered  as  long  afo 
as  1936,  when  a  heart  attack  laid  hki 
close  to  death  for  two  months.  Ht 
bounced  back  strongly  and  bore  bette 
than  his  friends  expected  the  sudden 
death  of  his  long-time  colleague, 
Harry  Bliss.  ’That  brought  a  new 
generation  into  the  Gazette  office,  two 
of  the  Bliss  boys  who  had  learned  well 
from  their  father  and  his  associate, 
and  Steve  sensed  the  opportunity  to 
try  new  fields. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  he  didn't 
expect  to  carry  his  district  in  1938, 
but  he  made  a  strong  campaign  against 
his  Democratic  opponent,  and  won  b; 
the  largest  majority  in  the  district’s 
history.  It  was  even  larger  in  1940, 
when  he  ran  again.  As  a  freshnoan 
Representative  on  the  wrong  side  rf 
the  House,  he  received  few  chances 
for  Congressional  distinction,  but  he 
was  persona  grata  to  his  fellow  legis¬ 
lators  and  to  the  newspaper  folks  at 
the  National  Press  Club,  where  he 
frequent  visitor. 


Always 
A  Yankaa 
At  Heart 


Steve  Belles— 
Editor, 
First  Class 


from  which 
lived  both 
Connecticut, 


We’ve  often  wondered  whether 
Stephen  Bolles,  had  he  lived  a  few 
decades  earlier  and  stayed  with  hi^M 
newspaper  work,  might  not  have  been” 
rank^  among  the  truly  great  in 
journalism.  He  had  all  the  qualities 
for  greatness,  even  in  his  own  youth, 
but  his  successive  connections  with 
the  series  of  national  expositions  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1907  kept  him  out  oi 
the  stream  of  newspaper  advance¬ 
ment  during  those  years.  He  did  not 


dating  well  back  into  _ _ „ _ , 

the  17th  century  in  both  states.  He  find  his  real  newspaper  chance  until 
end  of  half  a  century  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  worked  and  he  was  nearly  50,  and  his  record  in 
as  he  had  at  the  lived  in  many  sections,  but  he  never  the  little  city  of  Janesville  over  a  2^ 
beginning.  He  lived  forgot  that  he  was  a  Connecticut  year  span  is  proof  again  that  a  good 


Hew  Guild 
Mambars  Ara 
Daceivad 


cepted  as  a  funda-  with  gusto,  whether  the  job  was  re-  Yankee  with  the  reputation  of  the  newspaperman  can  do  his  stuff,  and 


mental,  however,  that 
they  do  not  include 
the  preservation  of 
the  American  system 
of  government  and 
industry.  They  don’t  include  the  cor- 
vection  by  peaceful  methods  of  defects 


porting  police,  riding  the  desk,  run¬ 
ning  the  paper  as  managing  editor, 
editor,  or  publisher,  publicizing  a 
“world’s  fair”  or  campaigning  for 
a  seat  in  Congress.  He  had  done  all 
of  those  things,  each  one  with  his 
peculiar  competence,  and  he  had  done 


tribe  to  uphold.  show  it,  without  the  trappings  of  • 

His  longest  connection  with  a  news-  metropolitan  stage.  And  wherevB 
paper  was  his  last.  He  had  been  out  Steve’s  lusty  soul  may  be  today,  wev' 
of  newspaper  work  for  several  years,  wager  that  it  has  found  a  congeni* 
making  and  losing  a  fortime  as  a  group  of  spirits  worth  knowing,  wiw 
Southern  cotton  farmer.  He  wasn’t  a  free  flow  of  whatever  shop  they  talk 
broke,  but  he  wanted  to  get  back  into  in  the  hereafter. 


I 


